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U.S.E.D FULBRIGHT SEMINARS ABROAD PROGRAM 
MALAYSIA, JUNE 26 - JULY 24 1993 



OBJECTIVES 

The general objective of the program is to help U.S. educators enhance their international 
understanding and increase their knowledge of the people and culture of another country. 
Upon their return to the United State, participants are expected to share their acquired broader 
knowledge and experiences with students, colleagues, members of civic and professional 
organizations, and the public in their home communities. 

The specific objectives oi the program in Malaysia is to offer participants an overview of 
Malaysian life: 

1. To be acquainted with the history, economics, geography, culture and scientific 
endeavors (especially those to do with agriculture) of Malaysia; 

2. To be acquainted with Malaysian cultural diversity and to appreciate the multicultural 
nature of the society; , 

3. To gain insights into the contributions of the people of Malaysia in the areas of art, 
music, dance, science and technology; 

4 To gain insights into the system of education in Malaysia; 

5. To gain insights into the national curriculum of schools in Malaysia, with special emphasis 
on the social studies and language curricula. 



PROGRAM 

Participants were introduced to Malaysia and the Malaysian way of life through talks, discussion 
and field trips to schools, educational institutions and cultural centers, not only around Kuala 
Lumpur but also in other parts of the country. They travelled to Melaka, Pahang, Kelantan, 
Penang and Sarawak. 

At every location, the group was given presentations with regards to local history and culture; 
local and regional development issues and education. During the course of the field visits 
the group focused its attention on the uniqueness of each of the areas and the kinds of 
people who live in them. The participants were introduced not only to the many facets of 
Malaysian life, but also the rural and urban cultures; the experience thus deal with the total 
fabric of Malaysian society. The experiential dimension was supplemented by visits with 
individuals and organizations engaged in teaching, training and research. 



ORGANIZERS 

Sponsor Department of Education, United States of America 

Coordinating Agency Malaysian-American Commission on Educational Exchange 

(MACEE) 

- Dr. M. Zain Karim, Executive Director 

- Ms. Kala Kovan, Program Officer 

Program Coordinator - Dr. Hyacinth Gaudart, Faculty of Education, 

Universiti Malaya. 
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A Malaysian Experience: 

Comparing multi-culturai Malaysian culture to one's own. 



Daniel Andersen 



The following pages are a collection of five lesson plans intended to 
be used in an elementary curriculum. ( gradesl through 6) The 
primary goal of these lessons are to give the student a basic 
understanding; a taste of, if you will, Malaysian culture while 
comparing/contrasting it to one's own. The curriculum should be 
altered depending on the. age level of the learners and their 
ethnic/cultural background. The major goal of the unit is for the 
students to obtain the humanistic understanding that no matter how 
different two societies may appear and no matter how remote from 
one another they may be, they have similarities in their functions, 
nedds and joys. 

PREPARTION: 

Before beginning the unit on Malaysia, a matrix should be built on the 
classroom wall in order to give the students a visual means of 
comparing their own culture with Malaysian and to aid in their 
intellectual understanding that the cultures being investigated are 
certainly different yet similar in terms of their needs and pastimes. 
As a suggestion, the matrix may be approximately eight feet by six 
feet. Through student suggestions, allow the students to build the 
components on the vertical side of the matrix. 



INTRODUCTION: 



-bxplain to students that they will be learning about -and 
experiencing- various aspects of a different culture. 

-Discuss the meaning of culture. 

-Explain to students that while they are learning about Malaysian 
culture, they can expect to find similarities and differences to their 
own. 

-Locate Malaysia on the map and inquire wether students know 
anything about this country already. Write their pre-consisting 



knowledge of Malaysia on chart paper to be resurrected after the 
unit. 

-Directly instruct students on geographic and demographic 
information concerning Malaysia; the land formations, the climate, 
the population. Orally compare this information to the United 
States. 

BUILDING A PROGRESSIVE MATRIX: 

-In cooperative groups, have children generate a list of what humans 
must have in order to live happily amongst each other. Give them 
approximately 10 minutes to discuss this in their groups. 

-Have one speaker from each group present their list and clarify any 
items that may need clarification. 

-Displaying all lists. The teacher should then circle the items 
common to all lists. Take these items and add them to the vertical 
axis of the matrix; explaining that these are the items the class will 
be exploring. On the horizontal axis of the matrix will be the words 
the United States and Malaysia, (see diagram below) 

-Undoubtedly, students will generate such items as food, clothing, 
entertainment, and school. The teacher may want to add worship, 
art and dance in order to present a colorful perspective of Malaysian 
culture. 

-The duration of this unit will depend on time and the interest of the 
students, teacher and administration. Each jesson may take several 
sessions. 



t 































CLOZURE: 



Tell students that as they learn about Malaysia they will be 
systematically filling in the matrix on the wall. They will begin 
each lesson by identifying aspects of their own culture and then 
writing a paragraph, as a class, and adding it to the matrix. At the 
end of the lesson, they will be writing a paragraph about Malaysian 
culture. 

LESSONS: 

Lesson 1 

OBJECTIVE: Students will experience the making and tasting of a 
curry dish and satay. They will recognize them as common Malaysian 
cuisine. 

SKILLS: measurement, manual dexterity, following directions, 
cooperation, research 

U.S. COMPARISON (MATRIX): In cooperative groups, students will 
discuss the favorites of standard American cuisine. One would 
expect hamburgers, fries, potatoes, pizza and so on. A list will be 
added to the matrix. 

MATERIALS: 

-charcoal 
-grill 

-2 electric fry pans 
-one crock pot 
-cooking utensils 
-two chopping blocks 
-recipe ingredients 
-extra adults. 

PROCEDURE: 

Divide children into three groups: researchers, chopp.: and chefs. 

With another adult, send student researchers to libu , to look up 
the origin and uses of the following spices and herbs: cinnamon, 
cumin, anise, ginger and garlic. 



Meanwhile, have the choppers start preparing the vegetables while 
the chefs prepare the recipe below. 

As students re-assemble, researchers should give their brief oral 
report on the origins and uses of the above spices. 

Following the spice information, instruct students to gather in the 
hall and instruct them to pretend that they are going to a Malay 
house for dinner. Inform them to take off their shoes and leave them 
at the door before entering the "house". 

Instruct students on the Malaysian greeting of shaking hands with 
their guest with both hands then bringing one's hand to one's heart. 

After students enter the "house" instruct them that they must eat 
traditional Malaysian style; only eating with their right hand and 
without utensils. 

Clean up. 

SYNTHESIZE (Matrix) 

As a class, write a paragraph describing satay, curry and Malaysian 
manners and add to the matrix board. Students may want to amend 
their American paragraph to describe the use of table utensils. 
(Caution students that many Malaysian families today use a spoon 
and fork.) 

CURRY RECIPE 
t tbsp oil 
1/2 onion 

1 teaspoon cumin, anise, cinnamon 
salt 

ginger and garlic to taste 

potatoes 

carrots 

1 cup water 

Heat oil. Put in onions and spices. Fry until onions are golden brown 
then add in the vegetables, pour in a cup of water and add salt to 
taste. Allow to simmer. 

EXTENSION ACTIVITES: The teacher may wish to have students 
prepare Chinese, Nyonya and Indian dishes common to Malaysia. 



LESSON 2 



OBJECTIVES: Students will become familiar with the sound of 
traditional Malaysian music and learn to dance the joget. 

SKILLS: movement, following directions 

U.S. COMPARISON (MATRIX): In cooperative groups, students will 
discuss the tastes of American music and dance. Have them also 
discuss and define "traditional" American dance and music. One may 
expect them to identify fiddle music, rock, and jazz In the realm of 
dance, possibly, square dancing. As a class synthesize this 
information in paragraph form, and display it on the matrix. 

MATERIALS: 

-several slides of Malaysian dance presentations and costumes. 

-video tape of "An Evening in Malaysia". 

•• audio tape of "Malaysia- Promise of the East" 

PROCEDURE: 

Explain that traditional Malaysian music has a great deal of 
percussion in it and have students listen to the music with their 
heads down. 

have students tap their feet in rhythm with the music. 

Teach students the hand movements of the joget and, while sitting, 
have them demonstrate the movements to the rhythm of the music. 

Show the joget from the video tape, "An Evening in Malaysia". 

Demonstrate the joget and have students perform. 



SYNTHESIZE: 

As a class, write a paragraph about the joget and Malaysian music to 
be placed on the Matrix. Also, place an audio tape of the music in a 
plastic bag and position it by a listening station so that students 
may listen to the music during their free time. 



EXTENSION ACTIVITIES: The teacher may demonstrate/compare 
Iban dance to extraordinarily similar Native American dance. 



LESSON 3 

OBJECTIVE: Students will be able to articulate the BASIC 
principles of Islam. They will be able to identify a few practices of 
Islam and be able to compare them to the BASIC elements and 
practices of Christianity. 

SKILLS: geography, reading for information 

U.S. COMAPRISON (MATRIX): Discuss with the class how religion 
can often cause vast and extensive misunderstanding. Illustrate how 
wars between families, communities and nations can rxplode over 
the issue of worship. Explain to the class that the majority of 
Americans are Christians* and that this is neither good nor bad, but 
fact. In cooperative groups, have children write as much as they can 
about Christian doctrine and practices. As a group, synthesis this 
information into a short paper and add to the matrix. 

MATERIALS: 

-book, Islam for Children by Ahmad Denffer 
-blank coloring book copies of a world map. 
-children's Islamic clothes suitable for worship 



PROCEDURE: 

Have students place their world atlases, and crayons on the desk. 

Give each student a coloring book type map of the world. 

List countries on the board that are primarily Islamic. Have children 
locate these countries on their map and color them blue. 

List countries on the map that are primarily Christian and have 
students color those countries red. 



After students have created a visual of which countries practice the 
two religions, present Islamic information. 

Discuss the importance of the Koran, the Bible, Jesus and Abraham 
to Muslim and Christian peoples. . 

Have students draw a quick floor plan of the interior of a church and 
have them label each part. In contrast, draw a interior floor plan of 
a Mosque. Show the students slides of the exterior of several 
Mosques. 

Explain the origin of "Sunday best" in American culture and discuss 
the appropriate behavior of Christian worship. Have children silently 
read chapter 2, "Washing for Prayer', in Denffer's book and discuss 
the importance of being clean for worship. 

Discuss common Christian positions of prayer and contrast those to 
Islamic. 

Reviewing such Biblical laws as the 10 commandments and present 
the five pillars of the Islamic faith. 



At this time show numerous slides of Muslim people at worship -if 
possible- and discuss what they are doing. 

Finally, allow students who wish to dress up in Malay, Muslim aress. 

SYNTHESIZE: Under the careful direction of the Instructor, pull 
several main and simplified points of Islamic worship and write a 
short description of these to add to the matrix. 

Depending on the community in which one works, one may want to 
contrast Islam with Mother Earth Spirituality, Judism or whatever 
is appropriate. 



EXTENSION ACTIVITIES: The instructor may have an Islamic 
speaker answer further questions. One may wish to visit other 
places of worship in the community. 
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LESSON 4 



OBJECTIVE: The student will experience battking and recognize it 
as a major, Malaysian art form. 

U.S. COMPARISON: In an open discussion, solicit any ideas from 
your students regarding art forms that have originated in, or are 
commonly associated with, the U.S. Some answers may be sand- 
painting from the Navajo or quilting. Take this list and add it to the 
matrix beside "art". 

MATERIALS: 

-three hot plates 

-two paint brushes for each child 

-3 pounds bees wax 

-three old, quart pots 

-a large piece of 100% cloth fabric for each child, 
-material dies in the primary colors 
-samples of batiked fabric 

-a chetterling as an example of an authentic batiking tool 
PROCEDURE: 

Show students several examples of batiked fabric and paintings. 
Tell them that most of the batiks are done in repetitive, floral 
designs and used as fabric for clothing but that some artists use 
plain white fabric as a canvas. 

Demonstrate the batik technique before allowing students to 
commence with their own project. 

Demonstrate: 

Painting die on the white fabric. 

Applying bee's wax to the areas wanted to remain that color 
and/or to hold that die. 

Paint on another color to the design. 

Apply another application of wax. 
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Caution the student not to mix water into the wax 
and to be careful not to spill the wax. 

Have students work on their own batiks. 

The next day, the wax must be removed from the batiks by lying 
them between two pieces of newspaper and ironing. 

SYNTHESIZE: Perhaps under this category in the matrix, the 
teacher can simply display the words "batik: see examples" as the 
children's batiks should be displayed throughout the room. 

EXTENSION: Students may wish to make more batiks and cut the 
batiked cloth to make simple clothing articles. They may create 
batik landscapes. 



LESSON 5 

OBJECTIVES: Students will be able to retell a variety of Iban, 
Bidayuh and Melanau legends and to develop these stories into 
shadow plays. 

Students will also be able to construct simulation shadow puppets. 

SKILLS: script writing, cooperation, reading, sequencing 

U.S. COMPARISON (MATRIX): Before starting this lesson, expose 
children to the vast array of Native American legends. Many 
surround animate and give explanations of how the elements of the 
earth came to be. Have them re-tell any other legends that have 
originated in the U.S. such as Paul Bunyan and Tailypo. After the 
children have read and/or retold several stories, have them write 
scripts in cooperative groups based on the legends . 

MATERIALS: 

-Indonesian shadow puppets 
- Sarawak Stories , by Heidie Munan 
- Iban Stories . Heidi Munan 
-flood light 

-white screen background 
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-1/4 inch wooden dolls 

-a large amount of cardboard. 

-several exacto knives 



PROCEDURES: 

Present a traditional, Indonesian shadow play and discuss that 
shadow plays are also common to Malaysia. Instruct students that 
they will be making simulation shadow puppets from wooden dolls 
and cardboard and that they will utilizing them to retell some 
indigenous Malaysian stories. 

Independently, give students an hour or two to read as many 
indigenous stories form Heidi MunuVs book as they can and allow 
them to discuss the stories freely with their friends. 

Have children choose a story that they would prefer to enact with 
shadow puppets and divide them into interest groups of three. 

Take one of Heidi's stories and model script writing g to the class. 

In their groups, have children write a script based on the story they 
chose. 

When demonstrating the making of shadow puppets, be sure to 
caution students about the danger in using exacto knives. 

As children watch draw a figure on cardboard without legs or arms. 

Carve out the puppet with an exacto knife; carving out the details of 
the eyes and mouth so that the light shines through. 

Separately, carve out the limbs of the figure and attach them with 
wing clips and attach dole to the torso of the puppet. 

Have students make their own puppets and give them an opportunity 
to paint them. 

Give student apple time to practice their plays allowing them to 
chose the puppeteers and narrator from their group, (students may 
need to employee other students from outside their group to act as 
musicians.) 



Perform the plays for younger audiences. 

SYNTHESIZE: Mark the shadow play medium and add it to the 
matrix. 

EXTENSION: Students may want to built a Shadow play stage and 
decorate it like a Buddhist temple, Iban longhouse, etc. They may 
also wish to take Native American legends and turn them into 
shadow plays. 

Make percussion instruments available for the musicians. 



UNIT EVALUATION: 

Evaluation can take many forms. Simplistically, the teacher should 
bring forth the chart the students directed at the beginning of the 
unit that reveals everything they new about Malaysia before starting 
the unit. As they review the matrix and the chart, they will discover 
they have learned a great deal. They may also be given a teacher 
made objective test using the matrix as their notes. Additionally, 
they may be asked to write a small paper based on the knowledge 
they have obtained. Furthermore, they may come to better understand 
Malaysia by studying yet another country and, using the matrix, 
comparing it to both the U.S. and Malaysia. 
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LANGUAGE POLICY IK MALAYSIA 

On a recant television program about Malaysia, part of the series 
•Mlnl-Dragons Part II," there was a story about a Malaysian trying to 
enter France. Unfortunately the customs official had never heard of 
Malaysia. When he looked up countries, the official could find the 
African country of Mall, but he could not find Malaysia. 

While this was Inconvenient for the Malaysian traveler, and may be 
a little daunting to Malaysian national prlde f this anonymity 
represents an important national accomplishment — while other 
countries with ethnic divisions are capturing headlines and drawing 
television camera crews as they kill each other and destroy their 
economy, Malaysia Is quietly balancing the demands and needs of Its 
various ethnic groups and building a sound economy. Bosnia and Serbia 
with seemingly endless killing and suffering, Somalia with Us terrible 
clan wars and Its recent brush with starvation, Liberia and Sudan with 
vicious civil wars -- these the French official would probably have 
recognized. They make the news. Malaysia Is not making that kind of 
news. 

Yet the ingredients for civil war are present in Malaysia. There 
are three major groups with distinct ethnic, religious and language 
differences, but Malaysia is coping with these differences which in 
other countries are leading to terrible bloodshed and loss of life, 
limb and land. An Important part of this accomplishment Is the 
solution Malaysia has found to the question of national language 
pol icy. 

Language h*i a unique ability to unite people, but also to 



separate them. Some see language as the unique ability that set© man 
above his fellow mammals. Other creatures communicate. Birds have a 
large repertoire of songs by which they wyn each other of danger. 
Elephants, scientists say, talk to each other in sub sonic mumblings 
that carry for miles. Whales seem to sing. In fact, recordings of 
their songs are said to be very restful, Chlmpanzes, man's nearest 
relatives in the animal kingdom, have been taught to use sign language. 
One chimp even coined the phrase "finger bracelet" upon seeing a ring. 
But only man can generate language. 

The development of language enabled man, neither the fastest nor 
the strongest of earth's early creatures, to work together for 
survival, to plan and coodlnate the hunt, to communicate and share 
lessons learned — where to find berries, which snakes were poisonous. 
Thomas Scovel, a distinguished linguist, has suggested that our species 
might better be named homo loguena (speaking man) , rather than homo 
sapless (knowing man) (22). 

While language can unite people, it can also be the point of 
friction that divides them. Terrible riots have been sparked by 
disagreements about national language policy. Some experts see 
language as second only to religion as a cause of strife In India, a 
country which has more than 1600 languages and alalects (Beer and 
Jacob , 1), 

Linguistic diversity came to the Malay peninsula* In the 
nineteenth century. Until then, Diane K. Mauzy describes the area as 
"an underpopulated region inhabited overwhelmingly by Malays, who were 
primarily rice cultivators and coastal fishermen, and who spoke Malay, 
which was the 1 lnoua franca for most of the island areas of Southest 



Asia (151). 

But at the end of the nineteenth century Chinese restrictions on 
emigration were lifted Urge numbers o£ Chinese men, and women, began 
to enter the country and create a Chinese ethnic Identity on the 
peninsula. The Chinese were attracted to the tin mines, and for a 
period, they dominated this enterprise (Gaudart, Bilingual Education . lH 
M ^j ftysla . 8). The British also arrived, and when they began 
cultivating rubber plantations, they brought Indians to do the labor 
( Ibid .. 9). 

On the Island of Borneo, the present day Malaysian states of 
Sarawak and Sabah had seen the addition of migrating Chinese, Malays 
and Filipinos to the native Dusuns, Bajaus, Muruts, Ibans, Melanaus and 
Indigenous Malays ( Ibid .). By one estimate, in 1934, more than 40% of 
the population had been in Malaysia less than forty years ( Ibid .). 
When finally Malaysia gained Independence from Great Britain, It was a 
land of many languages. 

Today the total population is about 17 million, of whom about 59% 
are ethnic Malays, The Chinese comprise about 32% of the population, 
and the Indians 8% (Gaudart, Visiting Malaysia . 5). While the Malays 
dominate In numbers, the Chinese dominate economically. National 
language policy has been the focus of much struggle and conflict. 

Serious ethnic riots broke out In Malaysia over twenty years ago, 
in 1969, with language as one of the crucial Issues. The riots seem to 
have had a sobering effect, however, and have led the government to 
undertake a policy to ameliorate underlying ethnic problems of economic 
disparity. The language policy has been to make Malay the official 
national language, but to make wide allowance for the teaching of the 
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other major, and even of many minor, languages. .Beer and Jacob see 
this accommodation as "unstable, primarily because It has gone ahead 
with the Imposition of H ;ay on the non-Malay population," but see hope 
for It because It Is accompanied by the government undertaking "a 
systematic attempt to Improve the economic status of the Malay 
population, thus relying on concrete Improvements and not Just 
Imposition of language policy" (232). 

This language policy has contributed the political stability that 
has allowed Malaysia to avoid the headlines. It may mean that customs 
officials will have trouble placing It, but It has allowed Malaysia to 
build a sound economy and provide a better life for Its citizens. 

Following Is a lesson plan designed to help students understand 
the Importance of language policy and the way that Malaysia has 
developed Its policy. 
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FOCUS QUESTION: 



How has Malaysia managed to avoid 
ethnic fighting when It has three 
distinct language groups? 



MAJOR IDEAS*. 



ihe Important of national language 
pol lcles. 

Malaysia's success In dealing with 
language differences. 



THEME: 



Language and cultural diversity. 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES: Students wl 1 1 be able to Identify 

the language groups In Malayasla. 

Students will recognize the 
Importance of national language 
policy. 



DEVELOPMENT i 

Divide the cla93 Into three groups on a percentage basis 
reflecting the ethnic divisions of Malaysia. Each group will 
research the history of its language group In Malaysia. 

They will then write a paper, explaining what language 
policy they think their group would want for the country. 
The groups will meet and compare papers, deciding on a 
position for their group. 

They will then hold a meeting to agree on a national 
policy, with each group presenting Its case. They will try 
to agree by majority vote on a national language policy. 

Students wll) be evaluated by the quality of their 
Individual papers and by their participation In the debate. 
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Introduction 

Everybody has their creeds, but we have 
to live together, whatever our creed. 

Hans Kung 

^ * , • 7 here Can be a no more current and ongoing philosophic dilemma than 
the seeking of a universal set of standards, values and attitudes for both elSs 
believers and nonbelievers. Not only do public school systems wrestle wUhSssue 
worldwide so do the theological and philosophical elite. We have receX observed 
how difficult it was for an assembly of the world's religious leaders to Sn the 
Declaration of a Global Ethic" at the centennial celebration of the Parliament of 
Worlds Religions in Chicago. Ironically, God became the most ^controversfaTsubiect 

OrtLo arl oH me ?- ThG diffiCUlt ta8k of draftin 9 * 9' 0bal «WC8 statement both 
Orthodox Christians and Zen Buddhists could sign was handed over to theolbqian 
Hans Kung, an authority on world religions at the University of Tugingen Ge manv 
The name of God was avoided because our different unde^nd?r3'G^te 
problems " said Kung. Ultimately, the Declaration was signed by as diverse 
representatives as the Dalai Lama and Cardinal Joseph Bernard! of Ch icaao The 
Declaration of a Global Ethic begins, "We are interdependent : ™must S rthere «^ 
we wish others to treat us." This would indeed appear to be a uni™sa goal vef when 
attempted to be defined into specific values and behaviors to accSfsh < Ms 00^ 
which are nonsectarian and nonreligious, trouble brews aCCOmpl,sh th,s 9 oal - 
Though we see in the United States, a growinq chorus of educational 
trendsetters calling for increased attention by educators to character development the 
homy issues of the teaching of morality and conduct have created dteZX^t 

is not fhf " COns h ervatives alike - one modern nation that we shalf now observe^his 
is not the case, however. A centralized ministry of education has simply mandalpri 
specific mora education guidelines without extensive prior debate Tt may rema n a 
controversy elsewhere whether or not this particular educational syste^ I teachina 
universally accepted values or is indoctrinating its subjects Into la Smlna nomnf 
beha Vlor . yet, within Malaysia little discussion as to the I^^Sra 

wp win Z^JT d . 6nt am ° ngSt educators and the citizenry a large °n his paper 
we will also review the history and debate of moral education in the United Sta es tnr 
purposes of comparison to the Malaysian model and present curriculum 



On the 1993 Fulbright-Hays Seminar in Malaysia, fourteen educators fmm 

lZ!ft nn^p ^ St3teS W8re h0St9d by the Malaysia-American (SSrnSSS on 
Educational Exchange on a course of study and tour of the country's educational 
facilities. Lectures were given by educators affiliated with the Malaysian Ministry of 
Education and school visits were made. In an effort to provide the American educators 
with as w.de a view as possible of the regional and ethnic diversity oMhe cTuntr? a 

( edu h catl ( °^l institutions were visited, ranging from the prestigious MARA 
residential schools to backwater, rural schools in interior Sarawak, on the island of 
Borneo. In each government funded school, the curriculum is clearly defined I by the 
Ministry of Education and does not vary. One Ministry requirement is the course 
entiled Moral Education (Pendidikan Moral) taught flomwSga te^ to the Snth 
grade. While the Ministry claims that the course entails twelve "accepted moral 
St! 3 ' I T ' S S ° me 9Uarded controversy in Malaysia, as is there is in the United 
States, whether or not the course pertains to a universal code of ethics or a sectarian 
vision of common values. Few in Malaysia perceive any infringement to » heifrtaht o? 
determining and educating their children in the values of their persona choice 9 Most 
Malays,ans appear to accept the Ministry of Education's dictates as being synono 

nN,n S «o Wlt K *? T 2™ and ]m d8bate is heard Let Us now examine the Malayan 
philosophy of education and, in particular, the specific curriculum of Moral Son. 

The Malaysian National Philosop hy nf Friimatinn 

™o.o, • , J h ® post " colonialeducation system of Malaysia early defined its basir 

aSa nment^l bel, f * ?° d ' V 6 behavi0r and moralit y as a means to the 
attainment of the national aim of greater unity among its people The National 

Education Policy of .970 further elaborated this goal by defining a Malaysian iociety 

Respects and abides by the laws and regulations, is prepared 
to work to do their utmost, respects individual rights, practices 
■good manners ana behavior without infringing on the interests 
of others, respects and possesses the spirit to improve situations 
constructively and is ready to serve the nation.2 

• Additionally, a review of the implementation of the Policv statPri that "t™ 

the purpose of National development... (an educated citizen ) mi^SS^LSit 
on iZnt h 6 ° and 9Ct WiSe,y whether as an indi ^ual oMn a team based 
pn e H m0ral Va UeS " 3 The phrase " acce P ted moral values" has subseauenUv 
cumoutm m 3 CUrriCU ' Um 6ntitled Moral Education - We vvill 8ho% 

2^^™^^^ P- 5 - Cab( net Committee Report, para. 452, art. 227 ,988 
2 IbeBazak Report, 1956; IheRahman Talib Renort iqro 
3 Cabinet Committpp Ropr.* Rrt y \ n7 ^ 



Based on the aims and goals circumscribed in the Razak and Rahman 
Tahb Reports, the Education Act of 1961, the Cabinet Committee Report and the 
Rukunegara, the National Philosophy of Education is thus summarized- 



Education in Malaysia is an on-going effort towards further developing 
the potential of individuals in a holistic and integrated manner, so as 
to produce individuals who are intellectually, spiritually, emotionally 
and physically balanced and harmonious, based on a firm belief in 
and devotion to God. Such an effort is designed to produce Malaysian 
citizens who are knowledgeable and competent, who possess high 
moral standards and who are responsible and capable of achieving a 
high level of personal well-being as well as being able to contribute to 
the betterment of the society and the nation at large.'* 



Ihe_Syste m of Education in M alaysia 

Malaysia has a 6-3-2-2 system of public education: six years -if the 
National Primary (Tamil and Chinese language versions available); three years of 
Lower Secondary (Form 1-3); two years of Upper Secondary (Form 4-5) and two 
years of Post Secondary or "Pre-University". Government funded preschool'education 
is available as is higher education; university, college and polytechnic institutions 
numbering a total of sixteen in the nation. 

A curriculum of Moral Education begins in primary school, implementinq 
aims number 6 through 8 of the New Primary School Curriculum: 

The New Primary School Curriculum aims to.enable pupils to: 
...6. develop desirable attitudes and behaviour based on the human 
and spiritual values accepted by society as embodied in the 
Rukunegara (National Ideology), and to make these the bases of 
daily life; 

7. have knowledge and understanding of, an interest in, and 
sensitivity towards man and his environment; 

8. interact socially, respect the rights and capabilities of others and 
possess the spirit of cooperation and tolerance^ 

"Man and his environment" as mentioned in item number 7 has become 
a curriculum theme for the primary level. It consists of two components- the 
Humanities and Environment component, and the Spirituality, Values and Attitudes 

4 Ibid. Para 452, Art. 227. 

5 ^^ Education Malg y sia ' IlieJ^Lpjjm^ Curriculum Development Centre, 
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component consists of Islamic Religious Education and/or Moral Education (Non- 
muslim's are not required to take Islamic Religious Education but, all must take Moral 
Education). The New Primary School Curriculum (NPSC), 1990, states that these 
subjects are "given special attention as they are crucial to the development of 
attitudes, character and personality.'^ 

The goals and aims of Moral Education then, as stated in the NPSC are 

the following: 



The school as an institution for socialization is an agent for the transmi- 
bion of noble human values accepted and desired by the Malaysian society 
Opportunities for pupils to be aware of these values and to practise them 
^an be provided both directly and indirectly. 

The Moral Education syllabus for the the primary school level is based on 
twelve values. These values, besides being universal, are drawn from the 
various religions, traditions and norms of a multi-racial Malaysian society 
in line with the tenets of the Rukunegara (National Ideology). 

The Moral Education syllabus is designed in a spiral pattern where the 
same values are taught every year. However, the content and emphasis 
differ as they are developed and arranged according to the pupils' level of 
maturity. Special emphasis is given to the practice of good habits in order 
that good behaviour may be instilled in pupils. 
Objectives: 

The aim of Moral Education is to produce pupils of good character and 
who are able to make responsible decisions based on moral values of the 
individual, family, community and society. 

The specific objectives of the Moral Education programme are to enable 
pupils to: 

a. form habits and behaviour consistent with moral values and attitudes- 
fa. be aware of the values upheld by the society around them- 
c. possess moral values as the basis for the development of mental maturity- 
•d. consider all aspects based on moral principles before practising them- ' 
e. provide rational grounds for. decisions made pertaining to moral issues.? 

Moral Education is considered part of the core curriculum in both the 

EST* T- s ? c ° nd ? ry l9vel of education - Approximately 180 minutes or 13% of the 
total teaching time of a week's instruction (I350 minutes) is given to it Lower 

t1l C °,nhtot d TM es , s j!3 htly less time of its total 1800 instructional minutes per week to 
the subject of Moral Education (or, Islamic Religious Education). In upper secondary 

of the tr^T^T^ 10 be a : imp ° rtant part ° f the core curriculum whether pa'rt 
of the Arts and Science, Science, Technical or, Vocational stream. The average 1 



6 ibid. p. 4. 

7 ibid. pp. 12,13. 



mfnL~ th6Se Str6amS ° f hiQher edUCation is ' however . red "<* d to 1.640 



Character Expectations of T eachers Reflect National E thicg 

toanhor . The Philosophy of Teacher Education in Malaysia states that "the 
f h ' S n ° ble ' n Character ' P^sive and scientific in outlook™) committed 
to uphold the aspirations of the nations These include the goals of nat tonal uniT 
national culture, scientific and technological development and, indiviSual 

fu^TT Carries with il desired teacher quaHties amonl which include 

he promotion of national culture, a high level of ethical and moral commitment We 
thus see, even in its teacher education and in the requirements for credeSna thP 

%^S^?^r to J^ m ° ral/ethiCal ^ndVrd sXr^bythe" 6 
state.This standard is exemplified in the Moral Education curriculum A teacher n 

exyttss; zxzsr*" in ,he Moral ««* 



Moral Educ ation, the Cjjrric jjlum 



The implementation of the curriculum of Moral Education wa* hon. .n in 
Malaysian state-funded schools in 1989. Although the l^ra^uMmSn% 
Secondary Schools (ICSS) states that the InculL^i^^^^ is 
incorporated in all subjects 9 values are specifically taught in Islamic Education for 
Muslim students and Moral Education for non-Muslim students. The ICSS document 
further states that "these values are universal and do not conflict with the religions 
cultures and norms of Malaysian society. These values are also based on spiritual 
humanity and citizenship values."i 0 

The specific values are: 



1. compassion / empathy 

2. self-reliance 

3. humility / modesty 

4. respect 

5. love 

6. justice 



8 Ministry of Education Malaysia, Teacher Edition m V o.^ 1 
10 ibid. p. 6 
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7. freedom 

8. courage 

9. cleanliness of body and mind 

10. honesty / integrity 

11. diligence 

12. cooperation 

13. moderation 

14. gratitude 

15. ratiorality 

16. puDln, spiritedness 

■ , , . . The * 6 values are generally treated with readings or, as for the primary 
level student with situations told which elicit discussion. Comprehension quesS 
discussion and supplementary activities follow the moral / ethical situation praised 
in secondary Moral Education texts. 1 1 

The apparent universality of the sixteen common values may not be what 
is controversial to some observers. The selected values do appear to have appeal to 
global norms of human behavior. What has been called into question, however is the 
manner in which they are taught. As Malaysia, like the United States, is a culturally 
diverse nation, the religious and philosophical context in which the common values 
are taught and discussed is invariably biased toward the presenter's own ethnic 
religious or political persuasion. Though guarded and careful not to be set apart as 
dissenters, In a nation in which public opposition could lead to blacklisting or, even 
arrest.12 Educators and critics will candidly offer disparaging criticism of a moral 
education curriculum that Is centrally enforced and to some, superficial and pedantic 
A common criticism is that the curriculum format of a reading about an imaginary 
circumstance in which a a value is brought into play followed by a discussion is often 
shallow. and lacking controversy or real-life application to truly stimulate dialog and 
substantive examination. Norms of conformity appear to be the goal rather than the 
intellectual examination and and debate of the common value. 

Regardless of its critics, Malaysia is ahead of the United States in the 



11 H ^dS °*wan Bahasadan Pustaka Kementerian 

members of the political opposition, environmentalists, church workers, trade unionists and. teachers. 



implementation of a curriculum of moral education and values clarification The U S 

Ed^tfnn IZTIV^ byP3SSed * the Ma.aysTan MinSry of 

nnh.^h f y heth | r ° r n0t and how moral education be brought into the 
*fc a^oT^nSS? , h T, be9n ; aken by St3UnCh humanists maintaining the 
wn^SSs StatS th6 increasin 9'y- Politically powerful Christian 

cinhf . » Bef ° r ? WG examine tnis ^bate, that appears to have no resolution in 
s.ght, let us now note that, by the review of the history of education in the U S the 
promotion of moral virtue and right conduct, since colonia. times has beencent^al to 
he purpose of American education. What has caused the lapse since the Ss and 
its revival of interest in the I970's shall also be examined. 

The History of Moral Ed ucation in the United states 

frQaHnm _ The fou nding history of this nation is anchored on the issue of reliaious 
freedom. The seventeenth century European settlers sought not only escaoe om 
arbitrary British political rule but, the state church of England Yet fVar of a sina^ 
dominant religion m the colonies led to the adoption of the First Amendment oflhe 
U.S Constitution - the separation of church and state. In the eighteenth Snturv 
public school founders such as Horace Mann favored and promoted 
mora, ethic. The popular McGuffey Readers stressed ctera^^^^T 

Z^^S^^ J! me T n ^ Ce P tUry University cur ^ulum, dominated by Latin 
classics and theology, offered a moral philosophy course to seniors defininq the 
character qualit.es of the soon to be leaders of the nation 14 9 

• By J he be 9 innir| g of the twentieth century, immigration industrial™ 
urban.zation and modernization weakened the emphasis oZlr^eSon ^ ' 

a P nd inTheir°nJ" e C ° UrSeS ,n 9thiCS and idealism t£££$£& courses 

and, in their place, science and technology took a focal position Freudians 

behavionsts and social scientists further eroded the importance o a Judeo bhri^i«n 

r 9r was 

S2l2!!f W t theSe la,ter P"««al changes was Sohn Dewe^ho 
SSSrb-SC" 1 3 teacte ~d. ro«e learning toa" student- 

^aiSlXSST^r ,ha ' Shaped Amer,can 

ASSffSS^ Undergraduate Curriculum, ,876-1976. ■ in 
1980.pp.1-57. ssla ««.ed.tors, Ethics Teaching ,n Higher Education. New York: Plenum Press. 
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school and the society. 9 P ' and ,he cui ™ulum and, the 

mor, morally /SSSlt: r "US' CentUry r9newed interes < • 

World War II created a c 0ar nh ST , p , r ° motea at the higher education level 

social upheavaTo the 11^ and ^Z^^T V '* WaS the Co,d War and th * 
curriculum changed imSh^^^^^ 9 ^ the greatest need for 
did not create produced S^Jr^SSrTf ^, ,n . 9 i n a W ° r ' d they be,ieved they 
liberation, to name a few W^™^^ . I' 9 ^ 1 StUdent P rotest - wom en's 
administrations all led tc ^ii^S^^ZT' ? Bea ^ B ^ Presidential 
example to its citizenry dissolution with the nation's ability to provide a moral 

angry and mo^nfdis^ beca ™ the responses of an 

outside the home created in S J h^cf , eco I nom,c necessity for women to work 

the absence o an adu f a ^^^^JT^" 18 ' not the ,east of w ^h was 
the children. ° C0Uld continu al'y set norms and boundaries for 

War II the ^^1^SRl2^ ^ ""S* 0 th9t f0,lowin 9 W ° r ' d 
the affluent mo'a^^^htoh^'^f^ 6 ' ^ and family "- then ca ™ 
rejected ^&J^^i D ^^ ^^V Americans bought their values, 

-980-s and Ws ir w£ K^£S^2? ^ ft ?' 0Wed by the 
sources and products co.mipri «*iTh w Ir ? eased dependency on foreign energy 

entitlement programs 1^^t£^ Pn0e iPCreaSeS in defenSe and 
created a new S of n"*T'^s ' owered ^andards of living have 

sense of need for communitv commifmonf Recession has stirred a renewed 
direction has or^^^^^T' ^T^^ 88 and a moral / ethical 
for a return to "traditional values' a ^ 8 |Ll2; de8 ? ,te thiS S9eming,y nat,onal need 
are these traditions X o moralit^ 'and COn J r ,? versy exists ™ to what exactly 
our education curriculum* V 8 9nd h ° W d0 we im Plement them in 



such as PeopleTr ^t^^ ^^L^ m Bennett t0 organizations 
attention by edu^£^S^2^ ° f ' ate 8 ca " for increased 

curriculum^ mora, ed^t^ of a 

mora, reasoning and focus instead on ooLTZe fm^iant 2ZS££E« 
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about values, . ry contend, is that young people should actually follow legitimate 
rules for example, refraining from hurting others or vandalizing property Others 
emphasize critical thinking and the development of a rationale for their moral behavior 
l hese latter proponents of moral education claim that schools must do more than 
indoctrinate but, must teach students to think for themselves. 

Federal legislation has always tried to keep up with the chanqinq public 
views with regard to this controversy. From 1913 to I947 release time from ffic 
schools allowed up to two million school children to be sent to nearby churches 
synagogues and sometimes even within the school premises itself for the purpose of 

ZSSXlTT? ' n 1948 the U S - Supreme Court declared such instruct^ 
unconstitutional when given on school grounds during school time but in 1952 

approved such Instruction for off school grounds. Prayer in public schools was also 

declared unconstitutional in 1961 though this rule is continually being challenged to 

timoc ohhm Within the last thirty years new pedagogies have arisen creating, at 
times, additional opposing camps of controversy. Principally, there are three- 
humanistic education, values clarification and, moral development or moral reasoning 
nthprf h1° ed , ucation dea[s with affective learning, emphasizing the concern for 9 ' 

an7he.pS and hUman relation "' fee,in ' s ' a^ism, 

and ne pfulness. Both the neo-progressives of 1965-1975 and followers of 

psychologist Abraham H. Maslow (1908-1970), who was concerned with the staqes 

LZfo n^ Ch / °: eat r P6rS0n reach6S W-'Mlflllmenl, advocate thls^S^ 
More controversial is the concept of values clarification. Following the clarification of 

£nZ?l 6 T™!?y a subjective point of view and the 

responses, this method attempts to have the students choose for themselves the 

the r own, friends, and family moral dilemmas. Values clarification has also been 
called superficial, ineffective, and possibly dangerous becausTof its publto 
disclosures, subjectivity, and moral relativism.15 Moral development or moral 

«lTZS n ZV hQ devel °P mental observations of psychologists Jean Xet 

896-1980) and Lawrence Kohlberg (1927- ) and enjoy a large following 
iterature, and curricular programs. Piaget identified four states of moTdevelooment 
from observing the way children used rules of games they pteyed ^^oteS^ 
that children first think and act out of fear of punishment, desire* for rewa d or 

H aV °w S; , thSn 9Ct accordin 9 t0 the expectations set bTauihorities to 
Sffia^ 0 ^ y f0 " 0Wing tNS d ° th9y 3Ct and tNnk on the basi oTmoral 



15D SiS Ber k e.e,CA: McCu.chen 
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Flawed Implementation 



in T £ respond to the question as to what has actually been implemented 

ZurTT thr ° Ugh0Ut the U S - We n0te that man y state legislatures and boards of 
education have recommended moral education for kindergarten through grade twelve 

IdLtfon ?!£ r ™ " WaS f ° Und th3t ha,f 0f the state ' s hi 9 h sch00| s had no moraT 
education syllabus, course, or program; most had no materials for their teachers and 
furthermore there was very little urging from the administrators of S SSTdlStete 
for moral educa , on. In California, teacher education institutions have shown itt e 
interest in moral education. 1 6 

Nevertheless, despite what K-1 2 education officials are not doino to 

~o .tT a iPPi ati ° n '? th6i I SCh00,S ' We See sl 9 nificant PubHc opinton g i 
support of . In a 1991 sampling of over 900 citizens in New York State three quarters 

J that t9aching C ° mmon values is a ver V im P° rt «"t goal o publ^ 

educa t on." ' Ir i part, due to this lack of inaction at the state and local level an area in 
education which has boomed in the last decade is that of private Ch S academies 
Wh.le many may have begun in the South and elsewhere to ci cumven racial 
integration they may also be seen as a grass-roots response to ^SwSToI a 
morally/ethically-based curriculum in the public schools 

mo u Th n private Christian academies stress religion, morality and basic skilh 
Many have small enrollments and do not survive due to the lack of busines ; acumen 
of their administrators and boards and due to the economic hardship oHta last few 

fhoslTh^ h3S P T PXed many Parents t0 reluctant 'V to ffi ic school 
Those ha are surviving the hard times press for behavioral conformity ather than 

va.ue clangs objective analysis and argumentation for various points ; of v!ew ie 

I nere has been a boom in moral/ethical education In one other arpa nf 
American education: in higher education. Up to 1 5,000 couris are now offered ?n 
US. undergraduate colleges. Fifty percent of these courses are in applied Se 
b,oeth,cs. busmess ethics, legal ethics, medical ethics, etc. Mc^Uend to ' 
disciplinary, elective, and oriented to such specific issues as euthanaste bribery 

?n.T,, P 7 er ' WhlS " e blowin 9 (i e ' re P° r,in 9 misdeeds), etc is The relaUve free 
intellectual environment of higher education in the U.S. may accoum o the a oMh 
and implemented of this type of course work. Only in unL7™ a the higher 
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educational institution been questioned for its choice of course work or instructor 

Thus, we see that while the controversy of content and means of a 
curriculum in moral education has created a seeming standstill in public primary and 
secondary education, in private and in institutions of higher education moral education 
has become either the cornerstone or is responsible for the most rapidly growing area 
of educational pursuit. 



Conclusion 



hrino tn m.nH edu f cat,on or 'character education" are appealing concepts. They 
bring to mind images of courageous women and men, noble values and lofty ideals 
Unquestionably, educators must do their part to develop such qualities HoweveMn 
do.ng so we must not neglect the teaching of crteLtf^ 

SZr d H t0 aCt m , aCCOrd with their be,iefs if thiyha^o^^^ 
developed a sound rationale for their positions. In the American fo m of dewaacl we 
g.ve parents the right to restrict their children's exposure to Ideas they dlsagTe^ with 
v^ 9 A^ ngh V° f 6nd thGir ChHdren t0 P riv ^choo.s that reinJce mfptrenS 

h! Ia U SC ^°? ,S ' ° n the 0ther hand are responsible not only to parents but also 
to the larger society for the kinds of citizens they produce. Because or society needs 
people who are both ethical and rational, committed and objective schoSust do 
more that indoctrinate their students; they must teach them to think fofthemseltes 

u,hi„h « * 9Se Views are in conflict witn the " limited democracy" of Malaysia ' 
which appears to perceive the critical analysis of state policy as subversive But as 
commentators on the recent historic Asian-Pacific summit i ^Seattle have said the 
limited democracies of Asia (i.e. Malaysia and Singapore) are havin ^ unparal e.ed 

!£Lr il C °, n ° m,C and r dal SUCCeSSeS; perhaps i?i inappropriate to impose 
another ideology upon them.21 it remains to be seen, however whether or not these 
countr.es can sustain their pr levels of societal harmony andToneration wi?h 

^SS^ 1 ^^ 9 crea es an undeniable questioning of authori * and 



20 ' n u^nTnt^nH? 6 dGnl °' the UniVe,Si,y of Caii,ornia 81 Los Angeles has been been called 

21 National Public Radio, an unidentified news broadcaster , week of November 15, I993 



Rose Giordano 

Topic 1 : Southeast Asia - Geography 

Aim: How does the geography of Southeast Asia ailed the lives of the people there? 

Major ideas: A regions geographical characteristics including location influence its role in world 
affairs. 

The geographic diversity of Southeast Asia has promoted cultural diversity as 
adaptations to the environment. 

Questions and procedures: Students will use maps and readings to answer the following 
questions. 

1. It is not an accident that Southeast Asia is the rice bowl of Asia. Explain. 

2. Based on the reading, why is agriculture hindered despite vast amounts of water? 

3. Why are so many western and eastern businesses anxious to enter the Southeast Asia market? 

4. What cultures had a strong influence on Southeast Asia because of their close proximity? 

5. How does the monsoon climate affect Southeast Asia? 
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SEASONAL RAINFALL MAP 
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1 BURMA 

' * fnduttry, Uid, 
Pit/oleum, Rica, 
Silver, Ttak, 
Tla 

VIETNAM 

Coat, Induttry, 
Rica, Rubber, 
Sugar Cant 

LAOS 

Cattft, Colfit, 

Com, Cotton, 
Rlct, Salt. 

Tin,. 

THAILAND 

Catiit, CoMon, 
Hogi, Rica, 
Rubbar, Taak, 
Tunyiten, 
Tla 

. CAMBODIA 

FUh. Rice. 
Rubbar 




SOUTHEAST ASIA'S MINERAL WEALJH 



Mineral 



ERlC >M PP'y- 



Bauxite 
Coal * : 
Copper 
Gold 

Diamonds 
Jade 
Iron Ore 

Lead 

Manganese 

Petroleum 

Rnbber 

Rubies 

Sapphires 

Silver 

Tin 

Tungsten 



Where Found 



Indonesia*, Malaysia, Vietnam 

Burma, Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, Thailand 

Philippines, Vietnam 

Burma, Philippines 

Borneo 

Burma 

Burma, Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, Vietnam, 
Thailand 

Burma, Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam 

Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, Vietnam 
Burma, Indonesia* 

Cambodia, Indonesia, Malaysia 
Burma 



Thailand 
Burma 
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Burma, Indonesia*, Malaysia*, Thailand, Vietnam 108 
Thailand A,r„ q^PuBl.. WW. |<K 9 ,4., r 
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*' c - AGRICULTURE 

Because Southeast A«ia k,, . 
befits to agncultu^sh d >TZ°J "T' "* 

several reasons why this is not true ? 8 ^ h ° WCVer ' 

affJjfh^ '5° T St lmp0r1ant rcasons - c ™°n and leaching 
affect the so,] and cause the land to become unproductive * 

<U« found a, tZZZjSZSZ M 'on "Sao Ph arSC 
•he frrawaddy rivers. The Irrawaddy 5 p^s mc 'Vh? 2 ' ^ 
quarter billion tons of sil« at the del.a annual 
2. Leaching Heavy rains wash minerals out of the <„•, 
This process of washing out soil nutrient, „, I- , 0 ''' • 

for plant growth is called ,„* «<"V*«"ary 

.. V f the rain,,, „ J^ZX^^^t 

5S5S. Kf. ^JSLVr-" A - ia are 

-ugh crops for their own Jra" r ?^ fo ^"r^ *« 
bas,c_the most important-food grown here Abh I V ^ 

of food, but their feaves are use U m c ba S ke« " 2 , """S 
•o suppfy lhe , halched roofs for housTs Thet^'e usedT 
-topes, matting, a „d f ue |. Shells are a source of" 
and decorations ' CU P S ' s P00as, 

called a porfrfy * ' T * C ""founded by a dike is 

China and Japan., The delta are L to area fS 
rice. It is no surprise, therefore, tha the gr « LC'I 
population are found around these areas As rice «LV V , 
£ round, the people often have to deve£ 

l -2£ u.th»,7A, L a < Qf^^Bn.W,^. W|6 % .. t 

siV^ • mo 
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Aim: Why does the jungle instill both fear and awe in those who travel through it? 
Major idea: The jungle can be boih a friend and foe to the people of the Malay peninsula. 
Questions and procedures: 

1. Imagine that you are traveling through the jungles of Malaysia. What do you sec? Who or what 
do you encounter? What emotions are you feeling? Answer these questions in one paragraph. 
Students will read their responses aloud. 

2. Students will read the short story, 4 A Jungle Passage 1 by Tan Kong Peng. 

1 . How does the writer describe the jungle? 

2. Why does he fear his companion? 

3. Does his companion fear the jungle? 

4. What would you do at the end of the stoiy? run away? 



Last Roxised 09 17. 93 
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A Jungle Passage 



TAN KONG PENG 



June 1947. The season of pounding rains brought by the 
north-east monsoon from the South China Sea to the 
east coast of the Peninsula was followed by a period of 
drought. The swamps and marshes of the jungle of 
iahang, Trengganu, Kclantan, and eastern Johorc had 
turned to dry land. Smaller streams and brooks had dried 
up. Most of the wider rivers that had to be crossed by 
canoes during the monsoon could now be forded 

Taking advantage of the dry season, I went to Pan. 
ching from Bundi walking through thick virgin jungle on 
the border of Pahang and Trengganu, in search of a 
piece of land said to have rich deposits of tin ore 

I was grateful to Hamid Salek, the Penghulu of 
Kampong Bundi, whom I found to be an excellent guide 
He knew the jungle path so well that he was to* me a 
walking compass. He did not put a single foot out of 
place. He knew which path to take in order to avoid 
chmoing high hills, and at what point to make a turn to 
avoid crossing wide rivers. He went as straight as an 
arrow. b 



Hamid was m his forties, healthy, tall and strong, but 
fierce-looking and ugly. His upper teeth protruded from 
his mouth. There was a deep, long scar running from his 
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i»8. His head was wrapped n a ""l'" 0 "' fri « ,,,en " 
fetid W ™« and ,„,„ ' a U ' rban - He wore a dirty, 

made 7 he °:L Ma " ? r his waist ' Hc 

Malacca Straits long ago C " USt 1UVC Si,ilcd tlu: 

interesting .alts of . i, t'"" ms ° ndlessl y with 

when the eiephan^t ".teii^ n The? "7" T 1 
creatures cleverly arr „,„. r i 1,1 the jungle, the wild 

proteet their y oun/He oJd Jr iS r S , * drde to 
snake entrapped animal, T " the ' 0ns ' thin ratta n 
wonderful thing, ' d S ° many ° ther stra "S<t and 

VneA*. you will never beliew m» , i 
actually seen one yourself,' he sa d' -Tl P 'T 6 
rattan snake is exictlv f h- lc colour of a 

tail cannot be ^ and nnl 7," " l,tan - ItS hcad a "d 
It makes a loo^i 1 it wS^T ^ ^ " * 
across the jungle track Wl P " 1,ke bod >' and sets itself 
perhaps a wild boar deer or e"™ Unf ° rtUna "= animal, 
pulls the noose tight and C " * P asscs b V> ; t 

It's so strong that it'sTmn " T!"? " Se,1 ' ar ° u nd its prey, 
to escape at t Sw, ? ™ V 
struggling, t)le rattan nak bite a ho ! ** ° f 

"» Wood, and then abandons Z bodv wf T'' SUCkS 
McS;" ^ ^ -ttVdlad 

we had travelled more than , ^'"^ By Cvenin S 
'he forest was be^n „, g t0 ^e 'and H T ° bjeCt 
to break our journey unti the foH ' Wc deddcd 

wc could see the sun aga „ Han ,c 1,7"' when 
camp-si.e at the foot of a huge rock ^ '° ™ excelIent 
I unloaded the jungle sack Iro u 
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:i torr.li-liglu, a compass, and a few samples of tin ore 
which 1 had picked up on (he way. In addition, I had in 
the sack the teeth and claws oi rare animals and a blow- 
pipe which I had obtained by exchanging some salt and 
tobacco with the chief of thirty Sakais,' when we had 
passed through Sungei Takai earlier in the day. They 
only weighed a few kalis in all, yet to have them added 
to my own weight for the distance I had to cover made 
every step an effort. 

I felt so tired that I threw myself on the ground, 
without any thought for what was under my body.' 
Although the ground was rough, X felt as if I we're lying 
comfortably on a doublc-springcd Vono bed. 

Hamid proved himself an experienced woodsman - he 
made a fire before he sat down to relax. 

He warned me while I was lying stretched out like a 
log of wood, 'Inche, don't part with your parang. It's true 
that all wild animals are afraid of fire, but it's better to 
keep your paranp by your side.' 

'What kind of animals arc we likely to see?' I asked. 

' Figrr, 1 was the answer. 

He unwrapped a small packet, took out a piece of 
sirch leaf, put some kapor on it, folded it into a small cake 
and put it into his mouth. As he chewed the sirch, he said 
in a low voice: T once saw two tigers fighting for human 
flesh here.' 

He's trying to scare me, I told myself. 

'Oh, did you enjoy watching so much that you did 
nothing to help?' I asked him jokingly. 

_ 'What? Rescue him? I would have chopped him into 
pieces. I wished that the tigers would swallow his bones as 
well!' He stared hard at me. 

He would be a very successful actor on the static I 
thought. ft ' 

'Have a man chopped into pieces?' I pointed to the sky 
and said laughingly: 'There is Tuhan Allah above!' 
Tuhan Allah!' he shouted. 'If there ever was a 
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Jihan Allah at all, * poor |lcoplc wmiW „„, ^ 

How well he dramati.es, I mused, hall' asleep. 
Itamid, said, 'let's go to sleep. Don't .e l me any 
more s,,eh Arabian Nigh, stories, or'you may frighten 7, 



'Inch, I am not joking. [•„, telling you thc , , , f 
you are not chieken-hearted, I will pr U i, t0 , 0 ' u "' 

VVha do you mean" I interrupted, mv curiosity 
thoroughly aroused, 'in were chicken-hearted, I oil 
not have come so far with you ' 

He sat silently and looked at the surrounding with 
a took of deep grief in his eyes. 

'Come on, what do you want to show mc ?' I , a , „„ 
Are ? you going to show n,e tigers fighting f or human 

_ It seemed as though my word- provoked him He stood 

side oftc rock! ng ' ,0 " 0WCd him ro "" d thc ol1 -' 
He pointed to a spot and said, 'Look, what is that" 

Allah! There was a hill or skeletons in front of me. And' 

'These arc my victims,' lie said 

stoodttd h0rr ° r flaShCCl thr ° Ugh m " mi " d - My hair 
'You . . . you . . .' I could hardly utter a word 

better tmJh h - a mU 7 lm ; r 1,1 thls thiGk j«nglc" was no 
pTralvs d H m' a h ° n in an ^Phithcatre. I was 
paralysed. He could at any time force mc to fight likr 

long I too would he on the full of skeletons. My blood 
raced I gnppcd my P aran R as hard as I could 

are Tl^ '* mPn dic > ^^ir ' — 

are left. 1 here ,s nothing for you to be afraid of.' 
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It was cold comfort. I took two slcps back. 

But Hamid, like a doomed man, lowered his head and 
returned to our camp fire. I followed him yards behind 
He sat down again by the fire, I sat in front of him with 
the fire between us. 

Darkness had by this time covered the whole of the 
jungle. There were only a few stars in the murky sky It 
was dead silent except for the jungle symphony of unseen 
insects. 

His big bloodshot eyes were fixed on the fire His face 
was blood-red in the glow and made the light seem more 
dark and frightening. Ghostly shadows danced behind 
him. My blood flowed even more rapidly and I gripped 
my parang even more tightly. But he did nothing else other 
than gaze at the fire and from time to time ' throw dry 
branches on to it. 

We were silent. 

I do not know how long it was before I spoke: 'Why 
did you kill?' 1 

'Kill?' It was as if he had woken from a dream. 'Kill' 
Why did I kill ?' 

Suddenly he pressed both his hands hard against the 
ground, like a fierce wounded tiger, his big eyes flashing 
with anger. . a 

'Devils !' he cried. 'They arc nothing more than blood- 
sucking devils!' 

He raised his head. Looking into the dark skv, he 
shouted lhey are like the rattan snakes, they trap us 
suck our blood, and make life a living hell! I chopped off 
their heads and it was a pleasure for me to watch them 

I could sec he must have suffered bitterly in the past 
I asked him, sympathy dragged from me by his suffering 
Did someone make you susah before?' 

There was no answer to my question. In a low, mut- 
tenng voice he seemed to be making a statement to the 
•ire. My father died when I was six. We had no relatives 
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The only things he left my mother and myself were an atafr 
hiit and a few old sarongs. Then Itam, a younger brother 
of the Pcnghuiii of our kamfiong, claimed that my father 
owed him money, and made my mother his fourth wife. 
We had no choice but to give in to him - that rich beast 1 

'We still lived in our own atafi hut after mv mother 
married him. He gave my mother only a few p'antangs of 
rice every month. When I refused to call him" father, he 
Kickcu <uc and had me beaten up. Mv mother was afraid 
to speak and could only cry when it happened.' The 
tears began to course down his cheeks. 

'With two other boys whom he employed, I was made 
to look after his cattle. He had about fifty head of cattle 
My mother died while I was still in mv teens ' 

'Then?' 

He was obviously telling the truth. 
'Then, I was made to accompany the beast on this 
very same route, bringing with us twenty-five head of 
cattle to be sold in Pahang and Negri Scmbilan, because 
the price of cattle there was two or direc times higher than 
in kclantan. The last time I accompanied him on this 
journey, I killed him and chopped ofThis head when we 
spent a night at this very spot. I sold all his cattle, and 
returned to my kamfinng in Kclantan a year later after I 
had spent all the money I got from the sale of the cattle 
Nobody ever knew that it. was I who killed him I told 
everyone that we were robbed on the way, and that he 
was killed by the robbers. 

/It was thus that I became a guide for those who 
wished to sell cattle, as I was one of the few who rrallv 
knew this jungle route. Many times, I brought mv tem- 
porary employers here intentionally and killed' them 
while they were fast asleep at night. I sold their cattle and 
kept the money for myself. I cannot remember the 
number of the victims of my parang. I just threw their 
bodies over there behind the rock. 

'There was one occasion when I almost failed. My 
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victim was so strong and tough. I waited until he was 
asleep and then attacked him with my parang, but I 
missed his head and wounded him on the shoulder. He 
jumped up and fought back. He got me i.vvice.' He pointed 
to the scar on his forehead. 'But I managed to kill him 
and added one more to my record.' 

He paused for a moment and continued, 'Inchc, all 
this happened more than twenty years ago.' 

He gave a long sigh. His remorse was so great a con- 
trast to his previous anger. 

'Aye! Inchc, I am getting old now and I have seen a lot' 
of life and death. At first, I killed that beast because I 
mated him. Later I killed others because it was the easiest 
way to get money. 

'But,' he gave another deep sigh, 'Inche, if we want to 
live, we must let others live. You are still young, Inche. 
No matter what you do in the future, you must remember 
this: learned people, high-class people, and pandai people 
may not think the same way, but we who have learned 
and lived the hard way know this well: if we want to live, 
we must let others live. Live and let live.' 

All these words were coming from the mouth of a 
murderer. I wondered whether it was a dream? But no, 
it was fact: the bright dying fire, the ghostly shadows, the 
pirate-like murderer with his red-rimmed eyes staring 
hard at the fire, sitting just in front of mc. All this was 
real. I was not dreaming. 

I frit confused and unable to find a single word to say. 
His sufferings had won my sympathy, but not my confi- 
dence. My hand was all the time on my parang, gripping it 
as tightly as I could. I was desperately tired, but I had not 
the courage to lie down. I just sat with my back against 
a tree, not even daring to shut my eyes! The picture 
of the heap of skeletons and skulls kept appearing before 
me. Through the whole of th.u cold, damp jungle night, 
my mind felt numb, vet a strange though! persisted: 

'Is man perhaps his own greatest enemv :" 
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Southeast Asia - Independence Movements 

Aim Have the experiences of the countries of Southeast Asia been similar or different since 
independence 9 

Major ideas: In manv areas of the world, the establishment of independent nation states after 
WAV II led to rivalries among the powers 

Questions and piocedures 

1 . Have students work in groups and provide each group with a fact sheet on one of the following 
countries: * 

Vietnam 
Malaysia 
Philippines 

2. Have each group fill in a chart with the following information about their assigned country: 
location 

history 

independence 
present government 
present foreign policy 

3. Have students combine information on the board 

4. How were the experiences of these nations following independence been similar? different 9 
Writing Exercises: 

Which country in Southeast Asia would you like to visit and Why? 

As a leader of one of these countries, write a speech telling your people about the obstacles still to 
be overcome now that you arc independent. 
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PHILIPPINES 

July 4ih is an important date in the Philippines 
because it was on this day in 1945 that General 
Douglas MacArthur announced its complete 
liberation from Japan and on this day in 1946, the 
United States President Harry Truman proclaim- 
ed its independence. Less than three months 
before the day of independence, national elections 
were held based on a constitution adopted in 1935 
and amended in 1940 and 1948. The constitution 
was designed to follow an American presidential 
form. Elections until 1969, generally considered 
fair, took place every four years signifying the ex- 
istence of a broad democratic support in the coun- 
try. During this period, the Communist-led rebels 
(Hukbalahap) were brought under control, but 
were not eliminated. 

Ferdinand E. Marcos was elected president in 
1965 and his Nationalist Party gained a majority 
in the senate in 1967. Marcos in 1969 became the 
first Filipino president to be elected to a second 
4-year term. A constitutional convention, con- 
sisting of 320 members elected democratically, 
was held in 1971 and decided that the constitu- 
tion be written in English, with translations in 
other locally spoken languages, and that the 

• voting age be lowered to 18 from 21 years. A new 
charter also adopted to change the form of 
government from presidential to parliamentary 
and to assign emergency powers to the president. 



As a result of the last provision in the charter 
the democratic processes in force for two and a 
half decades came to an end in 1972 when Presi- 
dent Marcos declared martial law in the name of 
upholding "law and order" and became the dic- 
tator. Since 1973 several mock referenda have 
been held and Marcos was given a 'popular ap- 
proval' to continue on with his martial law. In 
1976, the name of the capital, Quezon City, a 
suburb in the Manila metropolitan area, was 
changed to Manila. The election of 1978, the first 
one since the imposition of martial law, was full of 
fraudulence and as expected, Marcos 1 'New Socie- 
ty Movement' party members won all the places 
in the national assembly. With limited oppor- 
tunities given to the opposition in the midst of an 
unlimited political repression unleased by the 
Marcos government, his party won most local 
elections (governors, mayors, and local councils). 

Two insurgencies, one by the Communists in 
central Luzon with 5,000 armed men, and the 
other by the Moslems with 10,000 strong armed 
people in central Mindanao and Sulu, have 
plagued Marcos martial law regime all through 
its existence. Internal unrest against martial law 
has also erupted on several occasions demonstrat- 
ing a feeling of popular disapproval of a dic- 
tatorial regime, 

Philippines has stayed a constant U.S. ally and 
has offered bases to U.S. military. 



Philippines at a Glance 



Name: Republic of Philippines 

Area: 115,830 mi 2 (300,000 km 2 ) 

Population: 47,914,017 (1980 est. ) 

Capital: Manila (Pop: 1,165,990) 

Other Cities: Cebu (Pop: 439,208) 

Monetary Unit: Peso (U.S. $1 = 7.65 Pesos, 1981 ) • 

Chief Products 

Agriculture: Rice, corn, sugar, copra 

Industries: Food processing, tobacco, cement, textiles 

Per capita GNP: U.S. $620 (1979) 

Religion: Christianity, Islam 

Languages: Filipino (official), English, Spanish. Some 77 native languages 
• re spoken of which nine are of major importance and they belong to 
Malayo— Polynesian family. K 
Railways: 715 mi (1143 kms) 
Roadways: 84,556 mi (135,291 kms) 
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While the Thieu government continued to exist 
with a great deal of political manipulation, repres- 
sion and encouragement to corrupt practices, the 
communist insurgents were gathering increasing 
momentum, culminating in the formation of a 
parallel " Provisional Revolutionary 
Government** in 1969. Thieu was re-elected presi- 
dent in 1971 in an uncontested election to serve a 
second 4-year term, by preventing two of his 
rivals from entering the contest. This election, by 
no standard fair, was also the South Vietnam 
Republic's last. The South Vietnam government 
fell to the Communists in April 1975 and Thieu 
left for the Philippines. Thousands of Vietnamese 
also left the country and were received in the 
United States as refugees. The problem of the 
"boat people" refugees fleeing South Vietnam 
continued through 1980s. The South was joined 
with the North forming a single state structure in 
1976. 



\ ictnam at a dinner 



Namt!: Socialist Republic of Vietnam 

Bonlrrn nith: Kampuchea (Cambodia), Laos, China 

Arm: 127,24/) mft.W.SWi km 2 1 

Population: KUlMMKX) ( l«iHO est .1 

Capital: Hanoi (Pop: 1 .443.500) 

Othrr Citirn: Ho Chi Minh City or Saigon (Pop: 3.4M).5(K)) Haiphong 

(Pop: I J 1 )! •000), DaNangtPop: 500.000) 

Monetary Unit: Dong (U.S. SI = 2.IH Dongs, PWII 

VMM Product* 

A^rirulttirr: Hire, sugarcane, tea, cotton 

ImluPtrirn: Phosphate fertilizer, cement, food processing 

Vw capita GNP: U.S $170 (1978) 

Religion: Buddhism (Chinese Confusian base), Taoism, Christianity 
Language: Vietnamese (official), Cantonese 
Mailwayn: 1,272 mi (2.047 kmsl 



Koadwayn: 
VIETNAM 
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tn 1954, after the French lef, Vietnam, it was 
divided along the 17th parallel into two indepen- 
dent countries-North and So-Jth— in accordance 
with the Geneva Agreements, which stipulated a 
general election in 1956. The South Vietnam 
president Ngo Dinh Diem refused to abide by The 
Geneva Agreements and the stipulated election 
never took p^acc. South and North remained two 
separate states though the Geneva Agreements 
conceived of a united Vietnam. The North led by 
| its popular communist leader, Ho Chi Minh, 
'never accepted the separation and named itself 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam with capiiol 
in Hanoi. The Republic of South Vietnam had its 
capital in Saigon. 

North Vietntm 

North Vietnam had a Communist-led govern- 
ment from the inception with Ho Chi Minh as its 
founder president. The constitution was ap- 
parently democractic, but as in Russia and China, 
led the way to one-party (Communist Party) dic- 
tatorship. At the helm of the executive branch 
was the president and his cabinet ministers. 
There was an 'elected* legislative assembly. The 
Communist Party stayed in full control of ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judicial branches. 

The National Assembly election was held in 
I9M, but the scheduled 1968 election was post- 
poned because of severe United States bombing. 
However, People's Council elections were held in 
1967 at different levels. Ho Chi MinrTs death in 
1969 eventually led to a smooth transition in 
which the former vice-president Due Thuong 
assumed the presidency, but the national 
assembly endorsed a collective leadership. After 
seven years, in 1971, elections for a 420 seat na- 
. tional assembly took place. True to the principle 
P of one-party dictatorship, 522 out of 527 can- 
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the Vietnam Fatherland Front, a broad based 
popular wing of the Communist Party. Due 
Thoung was reelected president and Pham Vam 
Dong became the prime-minister. 

A power struggle hindered the effective leader- 
ship and Le Duan, the party secretary became 
more influential. The election for National 
Assembly in 1975 chose 425 members and the 
major cabinet ministers' responsibilities re- 
mained unchanged. North Vietnam was officially 
unified with the South on July 2, 1976 and was 
given a new name, the Socialist Republic of Viet- 
nam. 

South Vietnam 

Independent South Vietnam was a monarchy in 
1954. Bao Dai was the sovereign and Diem was 
the premier. A referendum in 1955 abolished the 
monarchy and led to the formation of a republic, 
with Diem as the president. Diem's regime lasted 
up to 1963 when a military coup was staged 
leading to his murder. Thereafter, nine coups look 
. place in less than two years and finally in July 
1965 Vice Marshal Ky established a firm military 
control. In 1966 an election was held to elect a 
constituent assembly, which adopted a new con- 
stitution the following year. The constitution, 
patterned on the U.S. model, provided for a two 
house legislature, an independent judiciary and a 
presidential form of government. In accordance 
with the new constitution an election was held in 
1967, which was boycotted by the Communists, 
who had been engaged in anti-Saigon regime 
guerrilla warfare in the countryside ever since 
1954. Though there were eleven presidential can- 
didates, the only non-civilian, General Nguyen 
Van Thieu, was elected with the largest share 
(35°7o) of votes. The fairness of the election was 
questionable and Thieu became a president with a 
minority of popular approval. The elected 
legislature also contained a large number of 
members who were opposed to Thieu. 
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Malaysia at a Glance 



ERIC 



Name: Malaysia 

Borders with: Thailand, Singapore, Brunie and Indonesian KalimaLan 
Area: 127,315 mi 2 (239,746 km-) 
Population: 14,000,000 ( 1980 est.) 
Capita): Kula Lumpur (Pop: 500,000) 

Other Cities: George Town (Pop: 280,000), Ipoh (Pop: 255,000) 
Monetary Unit: Ringgit (Malaysian $: U.S. $1 = 2.14 Ringgit, 1980 
Chief Products 

Agriculture: Rubber, palm of pepper, rice 

Industries: Steel, tin, automobiles, electronic 
Per capita GNP: U.S. $ 1,090 (1978) 
Religion: Islam (major), Buddhism, Taoism, Hinduism 
Languages: Malay (major), English, Chinese dialecU, Tamil 
Railways: 1J38 mi (1,832 km) 
Roadways: 18,813 mi (201,008 kms) 



MALAYSIA 

Malaya, a part of the Malay peninsula of the 
Southeast Asian mainland, won independence 
from Britain in 1957 and was then called the 
Federation of Malaya. The British transferred the 
power to local nationalists after they had secured 
the country from communist insurgency. In 1963, 
the name of the country was changed to Feder- 
ation of Malaysia because Singapore and north- 
ern Borneo (i.e., Sarawak and Sabah of Kaliman- 
tan), erstwhile colonies of Britain, joined the new 
Federation. As Indonesia vehemently objected to 
the British move of federating northern Borneo 
with Malaysia and not with Indonesia, the 
latter's relationship with Malaysia was strained 
considerably. This also affected Singapore's port 
based trading. Singapore, which was also ex- 
periencing a mounting tension between its two 
dominant ethnic groups— Chinese and 
Malays— withdrew from the Malaysian Feder- 
ation and became an independent stale in 1965. 

At the national level, the Malaysian constitu- 
tion was designed on the British model: ceremo- 
nial monarch, Senate and House of Represent- 
atives. The House election takes place at least 
once in 5 years and the Senate once in six years. 
However, unlike Britain the country has a second 
tier of government— states— which have their 
own legislature and executive branch. 

The national election of 1969 reduced the 
popularity of the Alliance party which had 
governed the country and whose leader, Abdul 
Rahaman, a Malay Moslem, had held the office of 
prime minister ever since its independence. 
Ethnic riots emerged following the elections and 
an emergency was proclaimed with curfews, cen- 
sorship and suspension of democratic institu- 
tions, Rahaman came under heavy criticism. He 



resigned in 1970 and his deputy, Tun Abdul 
Razak, also belonging to the ruling Alliance Par- 
ty became the prime minister. By 1971, emergen- 
cy prohibitions were lifted and the parliament 
was summoned alter a two-year suspension. To 
prevent communnl outbreaks and to stabilize 
Malay dominance over the other ethnic 
minorities— Chinese and Indians — the Constitu- 
tion was amenced, proscribing the following 
items from public and parliamentary discussion: 
a) non-Malay citizenship rights, b) special con- 
stitutional privileges given to Malays, c) the 
question of having^Malay as the official language 
and d) the 'sovereign' status of Moslem sultans of 
Malay. Several politicians were prosecuted for 
violating the new constitutional provision, which 
for all practical purposes legitimized the advan- 
tage of the ethnic Malays. Thus, Malaysia paved 
the way for a society where Malays were given 
special economic privileges despite important 
Chinese and Indian ethnic minorities. 

The national election of 1974, returned the suc- 
cessor of the former ruling Alliance Party: United 
Malays National Organization (UMNO), to power 
with 87^o of the parliamentary seats, though with 
only 59W of the votes. On Razak's death in 1975, 
his deputy Datuk Hussain bin Onn, took the of- 
fice of prime minister. Hussain continued to be 
the prime minister even after the 1978 election 
when his UMNO captured 85^t of the seats in the 
parliament, Malays, who are economically more 
depressed than the ethnic Chinese and Indians, 
arc progressing at an increasing rate compared to 
non-Malays. Many Malays feel that not enough is 
done for them while the Chinese and the Indians 
feel that the Malay progress is registered at their 
cost. 

Malaysia has an anti-communist government, 
but it is not totally allied to the United States like 
Philippines, though it his good relations with the 
latter. 
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What problems are facing nations of Southeast Asia? 

Major ideas: Students will learn the differences between developing nations and developed 
nations. 

Questions and procedures: 

1. Students will draw a chart comparing the life expectancy, infant mortality rate, per capita 
income, GNP, urbanization, and literacy rate among four different countries: 

Malaysia 
Indonesia 
United States 
Switzerland 

2. Based on their findings, students will make conclusions on the differences between developing 
and developed countries. 

3. Based on their charts, what are the biggest problems facing Malaysia and Indonesia? 

4. Which country Malaysia or Indonesia would you prefer to visit? 



Ijist Revised: 09/ 17*<tf 
MAI.AY.1 IXK: 
Page 1 of 1 



Nations of the World 6fi,S 



Malaysia 



Miaat name: Malaysia. 

hvn\ of government: federal 

onMiiulional monarchy with two 

Vmlaiivc houses (Senate [69 J); Home 

of Representatives ( 1 77J). 

(\icf of state: Vang di-Pertuan Agong 

(Paramount Ruler). 

M tif government: hiinc Minister. 

(Qpital: Kuala Lumpur. 

"4 aul language: Malay. 

Waal religion: Islam. 

Vrtifwrv »'H/. I ringgit, or Malaysian 

dollar (MJ)- 100 cents; valuation 

l<Vt.2. 1980) | IJ..SS-M$2.69; 

l£-M$4.35. 




1 ht* and populatloo 



Iiiiii 

fill MtlxvVH 
S»t>»h 
SjH«MK 
UMnyila 

U»'|V ( 

! »<«9«rt Sombltun 
•i^ng Otrul Mikmur 

P**s 

S»'*ngor Daruf Eh«;*n 

'»<j4fi1 T»rrt1ori»t 
lu»t* Lumpur 

««f A 



Cftpiiali 

Jolmr P.ThUfu 
Alftr Sllnr 
Kom Bnhjiru 

Sernmbun 

Kumldn 

Kaftgrtr 
Pin Hog 
Shnh Alum 
Kualn rorn^gqnnu 



wow po pu'aHon 

1987 

__*<! ™< _ _»q_km. asiimaio 



29*75 
48.050 

7.33 1 

3.639 

5.769 
637 

2.565 
» 3.986 

6.110 
307 
398 

^.07? 

5.00? 



94 

35 

1?7.3?0 
127.564 



73 6?0 
1?4.449 

1 9.969 
9.4 20 

14.943 
1.650 
6.643 

35.905 

?1 005 
795 
1 031 
7.956 

»?.955 

243 

91 

329.75B 
C64 
330.44? 



1.322.900J 
1. 550.000 

1.963.600 
1.325.700 
1.1 16.400 
548.800 
679.000 
970.100 
2.107 BOO 
1 75 600 
1 087 000 
1. 830.800 
663.900 



1.1S8.200 
7 

16.527.600 



kmopraphy 

'rulatwn (1989): 17,42 1, 000. 

3rjw/)-(i989): persons |>er sq mi 136.8. persons per so km S2 8 
[■^1-^0/(1985): urban 38.:%; njral 61.8%. 
bifatrthution (1987): male 50.39%; female 49.61% 

t(r breakdown (1986): tinder 15, 37.8%; 15-29, 29 2% 10-4-1 n s% ds.so 
H\ 60-74, 4.5%; 75 and over, 1.2%. " * " 1 

'rMnon projection - (2000) 21.485,000; (2010) 24,363.000 
, y*Nmg time: 29 years. 

^fompnsitioti JI987): Malay and other indigenous (Orang Asli, or Bu- 
wpulfra) 60.9%; Chinese 30.4%; Indian 8.2%; other non.ndigcnous 0 5% 
■Ami [affiliation (1980): Muslim 52.9%; Buddhist 17.3%; Chinese Iblk- 
jl. f »on.st 1 1.6%; Hindu 7.0%; Christian 6.4%; other 4 8% 
\wottes (1980): Kuala Lumpur 1, 103.200'; Ipoh 293,849; Pinanc 248 - 
.'Uohor Raharu 246,395; Pctaling Jaya 207,805. 

v *t\ statistics 

Mw/rper 1,000 population (1088): 29 3(ivorld ave 27 I) 
*aih rate per 1.000 population ( 1 988): 4.9 (world avg 9 9) 
^ural increase rate per 1,000 population (1988): 24.4 (world avg 17 ">) 
w fertility rate (avg. births per childbcaring woman; 1988)- 3 6 
V:"»fl ?< « rate per 1 ,000 population ( 1 979): 1.7 
; Wff rate per 1,000 population (1979)- 0.02 
fnrectancvM birth (1988): male 68.9 years; female 72.7 years 
*t**cauta of death per 100,000 population (I98l)<- heart disease ">9 I- 
•fccnous and parasitic diseases 19.2; malignant neoplasms (cancers) 18 fr 
TTThrovascular diseases 1 4.4; pneumonia 10.6. 

Wnnal economy 

Mfrt(l989). Revenue: M$22,742,OOO.O00 (nontax revenue 3.3 8%, income 

li'l'T-i 1 " 11 " CXCISC laxcs 7 - n%) - Expenditures- MS22 - 

.%.nQn.ncx} (social services 28.6%. debt service 26.9%, security l<>^% 
Ministration 10.8%, economic services 8.8%. transfer payments 4 7%'f ' 
wfM (1987): receipts from visitors U S.$ 7 1 7,000,000; expenditures by 
nunn.ils abroad I LS.S 1 .272,000,000. } 
Wiv/m/i (metric tons except as noted). 



vnrrvi 1 -ncv„, , ; - Agriculture (1988): palm oil 

Z^TinS™ , « 725 ' fXK) - ruhl * r 1/ilO.tXX). cocoa beans 204.000, pi neap- 
*i IO.600. peppers 17,500; livestock (number of live animals) 2 258 0OO 
T U5.000 catlic. 347,000 goats, 220.000 bumilo. 99000 sheen 57 (XX). 
"'chickens; round wood 33.600,000 cu m; fish catch 9.12.SOO Mi'nin R and 
mrrying (1988): bauxite 360,798; iron ore 131.821; copper "concentrates 
vm. tin conceniratcs 28,866. Manufacturing (1986) cement 3 |7fi'W 
^wvlP 1 '" :,:!55 - (MH) ; imn ™* «cel products 362.IHK); paints 
■ Ji™\ Pl>WO,Kl S(ll00 ° cu m: UT *< units; television 

riu'rvl! ' U ?. Ih: n ' r loni » ,, wn«^ units; road motor vein- 

J ™ lMn,v ^'"stn'cium (buddings completed. 1 98ft) \ residential 
iW. no si, m : nonresidential 959,9(X> m lincigy p.oduclion (con- 
option): electricity (kW.hr; 1987) 1 7,.387 i (l(Xl,tXX) ( 1 7. t64 (XXI (MX))- coal 
vine tons; 1987) none (475,fKX)); petroleum (barrels; l')87) IHS 148 (XX) 
M AtlOO); petroleum products (metric tons; 1987) 7 064 000 (9 4(17 <>00V 
runlgas (cu m; 1987) 1 2, 227,000. (XX) (4,479,000000) ' ' 

w»Wtf/ prrWi/, / (1987); tj S.$29,556.tVX1.t)(X) (US$1 8(X) |vr capifi) 



Structura of grots domettlc product and labour fore* 

I9flj 



Mfnlny 

Con»ifticiion 
Puhiic untitles 
Tr«njp and eomrrtun 

Flnancfl 

Pub (irt<nin . ri«f(iri8« 
Olhflf 



in vaiu«t 

MS 000. pop 

13.790 

fl.944 
15.701 

2.098 

1.203 

4 0M 

0.905 

5.678 

7.845 

1.442 

-6591 
65.3.10 



% Ol IOI II 


labour 


% ol labour 


VUlUfl 


torn' 


forcn 


?1 1 


1.899 800 


31 ? 


J06 


37.200 


on 


?4 2 


999.200 


184 


3 2 
1 8 


358.400 
l 


5 8 


0 0 


?fll ?oo 


« 

4 3 

1 


106 


1 


8 7 


211.600 


3 S 


12 0 


844 300 


1.19 


2 2 


1.4 73 200« 


24 21 


-1 0* 






1000 


6.082.900 


100 0 



Puhlie deht (external, out standi up; 1987): U.S.S 19,065 000 0O0 
fopidation economically active { 1988): total 6,622.200; activity rate of total 

NQ»nVu l J* 9 - 0% (p ? r1ici , p J , i? t n , ratCS; ovcr agc 15 58.8%; female 

ll^nUj 33.6%; unemployed 8.1%). 



Price Index (1985 = 100) 

1902 1983 19B4 1985 19(16 
Comumor prlcrt Indnt, 92 5 95 9 99 7 i"oo~0 100 7 



IQ87 
101 6 



19B9 
103 6 



Household income and expenditure. Average household si?c (1 980) 5 *>• 
annual income per household (1 984): M$13,M(); sources of income- n'r 
expenditure (1978): food 37.1%. transportation 18.0%, housing 10 6%' 
hoiLschold durable goods 7.7%. recreation 6.0%, clothing and footwear 
5. 1 *», ncaith 2.2%. 

/W (1987): forested 59.6%; meadows and pastures 0.1%; agricultural 
and under permanent cultivation 13.3%; other 27.0%. 

Foreign trndc' 0 



Balance of trade (current prlcet) 

1983 1984 1985 

MS 000.000 



'. Of tOlRl 



» 5.028 

a 3% 



+ 8.954 
13 1% 



* 10.664 
1 6 2". 



1986 

+ 1 0.480 
17 »•<. 



+ 1 1 .864 
17 1% 



1988 

* 10.048 
17 0% 



Imports (1987): MS 3 1 ,983,000,000 (thermionic valves and tubes 17 8% 
pet ro cum products 5.0%, steel plates and sluxU Rr ain 2 1% c-'-udJ 

petroleum 1.5% raw beet and cane sugar 1.0%). Major import iou'w 
^A»^M J% SinW ° rC M8%: U - K - 43% '- ^ Germany 

£v/wi(l987): MS45.1 76,000,000 (thermionic valves and tul>es 15 3% cnide 
petroleum 13.9% sawn logs and timl>er 13.0%, natural rubt>er 8*7%. palm 
To <k c' ^ ucflc d natural gas 3.9%). Major export destinations: Japan 

I'KSL 1 ^!" If " 6%; South Korca Thc Nclhcrbnds 

IVnnsport and communications 

Transport. Railroads: track length (1986) 1,381 mi 2 222 km- nassenrrr 
Z 9 ^?, 00 ' 0 ^ 1 ' ^ Cn * Cr - km '-52^000,000.1; shon ton nT,' cargo 9 f 2 - 
• ?oni C , , 0n * km carp0 1-332.0OO.OO0II. Roads (1987): total length 
24 276 tm, 39,069 km (paved 80%). Vehicles (1-987): passcn B cr cars 504 
208; tn,eks and buses .338,980. Merchant marine (1988): vessds ^ 00 ! g ross 
ons and over) dQ 9 ; total cleadweight tonnage 2,265.811. Air\ranspor 
( ,988 );.P;*«nper.|cm 8,592,000.000; metric ton-km cargo 385,944,000- air- 
port:. {j?S?)wnh scheduled {lights 38. 

S' fiw!Sn?/ i0 " S - . L r lly "TJ^r 5 { \ m): 10U1 m,n,bcr 42 > circulation 
1,670,00012, circulation per 1,000 population I09"2. Radio (1988V 7 090 979 
receivers ( I per 2.4 persons). Television (1987): 1,658.566 receivers i J ({net 
10 persons). Telephones (1987): 1,500,507 (1 per II persons). 

Educntion and health 



Education (1987) 

Primary lnqn 7-12) 
SncoTKlary \nqn 13-19) 
Voc.. ldnch<*r lr 
HlglmfH 



achooij Innchruj 5iudr»nu 



6.691 
1.IG5 
54 
42 



102.356 
60.390 
1 969 
10.347 



2.274.452 
1.302.048 
23 145 
109.545 



7tudAH|/ 

t«ncfrflr mtio 

22 2 
?1 6 
11 8 
10 8 



Educational attainment (1980). Percent of population age 25 and over hav- 
! ng L n ° ^mal schooling .36.6%; primary education 42.1%; secondary 19 4%- 
c , ?^ r ,J 0 9% ' Utcran ' (1980): total population age 15 and over' literate 
5.7 9,358 (72,6%); males 3,195,03! (82.2%); female! 2.524,327 (61 2% 

(? o/o ! 1 , hyS,C, i , o n o ( ' 987) ?' 79 *! M pcr 2 ' m hospital Ms 1986) 

32,960 (1 per 489 persons); inlanl mortality rate (1988) 24 0 
I'ood (1984-86): daily per capita caloric intake 2,723 (vegetable products 
84%, animal products 16%); 121% of PAO minimum. prooucts 

Mllitar) 

Total active dun personnel (1989). 1 14,500 (armv 78.6% navy 10 9% air 
lorcc 10.5%). Military expenditure ,;t percent of dM' (|987)- 3 2% (world 
5.4 %); per capita expenditure W.S.S 5 7. 

'luclmlcs 41 nnnclcciivc seat; ?ln, hides Uhuan federal lerru.iry M98S iMedieallv 
im.r.ed deaths only. Results i.r thr Central Manic Su r %ey »t four major 1 2 
Kual tt««np„r. Shad Alum. Kelang. and Setvrang I'm.. Ml c.mstnni r S , ? 
n tt ° nl> ' S f rv,a " '^'"^M'ubhe unht.es and iradc 'Includeximpofi duties 
and hank service charges. "'Impi.n figures rrc I oh in balance nl hade m. i f 

^9x:; n u!t:;;s n w,s ing pa,,nru "*™^< ™« A^im 
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Indonesia 

tcialnantt: Rcpublik Indonesia 
tfpuhlic of Indonesia). 
''^offtnvcrnmtnt. unitary multiparty 
tpubhc with two legislative homes 
'Noiise of Peoples Representatives 

People's Consultative 
<i<embly (|,0002|). 
'.W of state and government: 
frmdent. 
itnal: Jakarta. 

*aal language: Ilahasa Indonesia, 
•via/ rcligum - monotheism. 
twary unit: I Indonesian rupiah 
"M"" 100 sen; valuation (Oct 2 
m I U.S.$-Rp I.7RR; ' ' 
if- Rp 2.892. 




ir«i and population 



•firopolKan dlf Irlcl 
;ium n ay » 

lit 

Mi Jay* 

Barai 

Tengali 
Jt*l Timuf 
»iWn»nlan Darnl 
'i^mnUn Sdalen 
OVnunlan Tenqnh 
•Hmnnlan Timor 

VlVfVu 

•Ml Tenggar* Daral 
*rtJ Tenggara Tlmur 
••w 

S</Jwe*l Solfllnn 
V|w«>i Tengnh 
SuUwn*! Tenggftfd 
Wlw«»l UlRfl 

Ju^Iom Oarni 
StmJIera Setaian 
Vnjt«f| litem 
tnvv Tlmuf 



Ctpllalt 

Jakarla 

Dflnooiar 
DnnQfcuUj 
J ay, inure 
J*n«t>i 
Onnrfwnq 
Soma rang 

Surabny* 

Ponlien.ih 

Dan|nrma*ln 

Pa'angJcnmyfl 

Snmanorta 

Tonjung Karang 

Ambon 

Mataram 

Kupang 

PaVanparu 

U|uog Pandang 

P» lu 

Kendarl 

Mflnatlo 

Pnriang 

Pfilembang 

M«dan 

Oitl 



tpKUl eutonomoui district* 

Danda Acnh 

y^ikaflu Yogyaknrm 



*q ml 


sq Itm 


228 


5*0 


2.M7 


5.5G1 


8 W3 


21.168 


162 928 


421.981 


17.345 


44 924 


17 877 


4fUOQ 


I3?07 


34.206 


18 503 


4 7.922 


50.664 


146.760 


14.541 


37 660 


58.919 


152 600 


70.162 


202.440 


•2.060 


33.307 


?8.767 


74.505 


7 790 


20.177 


10 <H5 


47.876 


36 5H 


94.562 


28.101 


72.781 


26.921 


69.720 


10.690 


27,666 


7.345 


19.023 


19219 


49.778 


40.034 


103 688 


27.331 


70.787 


0.743 


14 874 


21.387 


55.392 


J 224 


3.169 


741.101 > 


1.919.443 



Jxiju/lnTlnn 

1908 
P Mim aiw 

8.860 600 

2.766.000 
1.068.000 
1 506.200 
1.954.600 
33.084.700 
27.961.700 
32.606.700 
3.043,600 
2.409.700 

1 230.300 
'.722.500 
6.845.100 
1.741.800 
3.172.500 
3 277.000 

2 810.000 
6968.200 
1 .603 200 
'243.000 
2.<42.iOO 
3.888.500 
5.675.200 

10.132.300 
681.300 

3 215.400 
3.048.500 

175.216.700 



Ocmfigraphy 

f-Muton ( 1 9R9): I 77,0-16.000. 

( 1 989); persons per sq mi 218.9. persons per so km 92 2 
Ww-nf«i/(|985): urban 26.2%; rur.il 71 8% 1 
KfttnhuiMn (1985): male 49.77%; female SO 23% 

10 4^^ 5) ^Tnd r olcV 3 7 0^ ,5 " 2V27 - 2%: y °- U - ^ ^ 

!ft,.TO^ aooo, 2M;4ia00O: (20l0) ^^0. 

-f -hich Roman 

^n^ffi M-n ,,,0,000; 

Vila! statistic!! 

hnhrate per 1.000 population ( 1 98R): 27 2 (world iv C V n 

-7/ / C ^ U ' " 7 ' r P ° r l ' 0()0 PnpulalinrUI9RR): 16 | (wo d ive | 7 
Uol fertility rate (avp. births per chiklhea ing won a. I9R8V \ \ l 
fringe rate per 1,000 population (I98S-K6) 7 6 
Wm/rpcr I.OCX) population (1985-86)- 0 s' ' 
^cv/7frM/ir-. r al birth (1988): male 5-1.9 years- female S7 7 V eir< 

\ilional economy 

W C rt(l')88-8<) cm.). Revenue Rp 28.961600 000 000 (m V1 lti,-< ,•„„„ 

hp 7 ,3.r,c^. ( r i>,v.„^ '^.iir ^ r ^-e n ^ , . , ^. :rc-^ ( \'^,:-,r'i, '^^vr;"- 

.« ir,. ,% ,uh S ,,l,,, lorau.„„omou, region, 10,,%' 

Urn* 1087 f™ 1 ' " , "'' :,ni '' n K'. I"H7): 1.1 S.$..l.28..,ilOO.O(«l. 

1 """" d'87): rcicipos Irnm viM| (l ,t U S $801 oooonn- ..... i. 

t'"',J ir ,0,n ""I? 1 n "'c<D. A R r,cull„rc. MoMrv, lisho.R ( I< IR 7V 
iiwJrJIfl ^ , ^.- l K).lMX), palm oil 1.698. H)0. row a I -too nm r .,hn 
^hcalrh 2 600 7m m , h,,, ' ;,lo « ronndwood 16O.085.tMM) u , nr 



Nations of the World 637 

l ( ^7) 1,710000 f2 9I4OO0V rri ?u i 1 1 u • (X ? 0 )' ^ (metric tons; 
f240 057tvv 1 L ' ? U(lc P° rn ^um harrck; 1987) 4R8 436 0OO 
KkS: LJi ' i ' pCl / nlcum P rf x'"Ct^ (metric tons; ,9R7) 28 566 (XX) P 3 792 
(KX)), natural gas (cu m; 1987) 27.669,700.000 (6 493 (>W 0(Xn U3,792 '" 
Grauna nonat product ( 1 987EU. S .S76,766 ,00o|o00 ^jSfS'ner 



Structure of groat domestic product nnd Inbour force 

1987 



A<J<ICilk«|t* 
Mining 

Manutaclurlr»g 
ConilfuCHon 
PllhHc uli'ltlft) 
T<ansp. tnd comnu/n 

Hnnncn. real d3lnl« 
Pub Bdmm . <1nl«n<ft 
S«fv»cfis 
Olhftr 

TOT4L 



in valua 

g p. 000.000.000 

29.70H 2 
15 044 8 
15.952 0 
6 087 4 
1 018 5 
7>05 4 

6.901 8 
8911 « 
4.737 0 

114.518 5 



*'•» of total 


labniK 


% of im»u< 


vaiuo 




lorcfl 


25 5 
13 1 


37.644.4 72 
i 


53 6 


139 
5 3 


5.805.971 
i 


8.0 
s 


0 9 


i 


i 


8 5 






18 8 


9.756.404 


13 9 


G 0 


5.l«2.039^ 


74i 


J?l 


!0 018.098 


U3 


100 03 


1. 985.930* 


2 8« 


70.192912 


1000 



(parfemnon mcs: n p „ , S .« 4 . 68.1%; frmali .W^ukX 26%? 



Price and eflmlngs Indexes (1980 ss 100) 

'96.1 1984 1QQ5 
Consumer price Index 66 4 95 5 iqq 0 
M nthly earning* index « 80 1 90 7 100 0 



105 8 
108 4 



1Q87 
1 15 6 



19f18 
124 9 



\M9> 
133 3 



ForciRn frndc 



Balance of trade (current prices) 

'983 m8< |f, 6 

U.S$ 000.000 +0.545 +9 508 
*'. ol total is 3% 27 .7% 



+ 9.430 
34.0% 



1966 

+ 5.249 
2 1 .5% 



1967 

+ 5.625 
19 6% 



1908 

+ 7.419 

23 5 



«S IBS? ; 

13 7%. ply^ond 10.8%. f^^ f^i^'^^^s^ 
Major export destinations: Japan 4 1 .7%; U.S. l6.(j%[?S,ngaporc 8.6%. 

Trnnsport nnd cnmmiinicnlions 

per 2.« pmons). Telephones ( 1 9^) : 8 W. I 1 7" I p'cr i 9 V ^on',' 0 "'^" ( ' 
Kducntion nnd health 
Education (1987-88)« 



Pfioiery(age 7-12) 
Secnndary (age 13-18) 
Voc . Ie«cher u 
HlghOr 



Schools 

144.561 

2G.367 
3.460 
71? 



lenc twi 

1.107.100 
583.527 
95.777 
115.359 



llUdont l 

26 649.890 
6. 713.056 
1.447.278 
J. 179.469 



studeni/ 
leec hgf ralio 
24 1 
15 1 
15 1 
10 2 



Educational attainment (I98S) IVrrrni nf n , 
Miltfnry 

a,r 



, m . expenditure (is perecnt ol (iX'l 

5.4%); per capita expenditure 1 1 S SR. 



(198/): 2.,% (world 



Ihr MX) mcmher, 

cstaic. AMoiily uncmiilovnl. 'Mm «1?,scd on \ ,?J \ ,IUl,,,,Cf, In ? n ™™ and rml 
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Switzerland 



Oflitrat name: Co nftddrnt ion 
Suisse (French); Schwcircrischc 
Eidgcnosscnschaft (German): 
Confcdcrazionc Svi/?cra (llalian) 
(Swiss Confederation). 

form of government . federal slate with 
two legislative houses (Council of 
States (46); National Conned [200]). 

Head of state and government: 
President. 

Capital Rem. 

Official lanyuaRcv French; German; 
Italian. 

Official religion: none. 

Monetary unit: I Swiss Franc 
(Sw F)« 100 centimes; valuation 
(Oct. 2. 1989) I U.S.* - Sw F I 62 
I £ - Sw F 2.63. 




Area and population 

Can long 

Apcon/nll \r\nni Rhodnn? 

Oanffi-^ladi? 

Dnin 

FnboufQ 

Gflwiv© 

GJaiui 

O'AubJindon 
JlJfR 

NniK-.fiiiol 
Nklwakton) 

Sunk I r.Al'nn 

Sch*yr 
Solollwn 

Tlctno 
Ufl 

V8I3H 
V' « 

io'ai 



Cnplinlt 

Apponjnlt 
Lmr.lal 

Own 
FnboiKq 

G'M'U* 

Our 

Do In morn 
Lumrn 

S«nni 

SRnkl Gnllon 
SchaflhntisAn 

Sololhurn 
Frausnlc'd 

Sion 

IfluSRnne 

Ziirich 



km 



66 
165 
14 

2.315 
845 
109 
204 

2.'44 
323 
576 
.108 
107 
109 
776 
115 
351 
305 
351 

1.085 
416 

2.018 

1.243 
9? 
068 
15.943 



1.405 
243 
172 

4?8 

37 
60^9 
t.670 
28? 
604 
7.10* 
83? 
1 492 
797 
?76 
491 
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Demography 

Population ( 1 98°); 6,689,000. 

Density (1989): persons per so, mi 419.6, persons per so km 162 0 

Urban-rural (1987): urban 60.-1%; rural 39.6%. 

Sex distribution (1987): male 49.13%; female 50.87%. 

Age breakdown (1988): under 15, 17.1%; 15-29 22 9%- MM 4 2? 8%- 45 so 

17.8%; 60-74, I 2.8%; 75 and over, 6.6%. " 
Population projection: (2000) 6,91 1,000; (2010) 6,0 U,f>00. 

f°»*n<gMM (1980): German 65.0%; French 18.4%; Italian 

9.8%; Spanish 1.6%; Romansch 0.8%; Turkish 0.6%; other 3.8% 
Religious affiliation ( 1080): Roman f 'alb m'c 47.6%, Protestant 44.3%; Jewish 

0.3%; other 7 8%. 

Major cities (1988): Zurich 346.879 (840.313'); Hascl 171 574 H61 0294V 
Geneva 161,473 (384,507*); Rem 136,292; Lausanne 124,022. " " 

Vila! statistics 

Birth Wr per 1.000 population (1988): 12.3 (world avg. 27.1- 1987)- Iceiti- 
mate 94. 1%; illegitimate 5.9%. K 
Death rote per 1,000 population (1988): 9.2 (world avg 9 9) 
Statural macaw rate per 1,000 population (1988): 3.1 (world avg 1 7 2) 
total fertility wfr (avg. births per childbcanug woman- 1987V 1 5 
VarriaRC rate per 1,000 population (1988)- 6 8 
lite expectancy al birth ( 1986-87): male 73.8 years; female 80 5 vcars 
Major cautct of death per 100,000 population (1987): heart disease "»6S a , 
winch ischemic 148.1, other 1 17.3; malignant neoplasms (cancers) 243.4. 

National economy 

fliirferf (1987). Revenue: Sw F 24,902,000,000 (indirect taxes M 7% of which 
<alrs taxes 31.8%: income and property taxes 38.9%, of which direct federal 
taxes 21.4%^ Expenditures: Sw F 23,846,000.000 (social welfare 22 1%- 
defense 19.8%.; transportation 14.1%; education 9 I %) "*" " 

S'at\anaf debt (end ol year 1987): SwF 27,671,000 000 

Tourism (1988): receipts from visitors U.S.S5.6I 5.000,000; expenditures bv 
nationals abroad U.5.S5.0I 9,000.000. ""iiLrcs oy 

^OTfiffi (metric ions except as noted). Agriculture, forestry, fishinp 
M987): milk 3,700,000, sugar liccts 800,000, potatoes 720,000, wheat 460 - 
000 apples .150.000, barley 250,000, grapes 165.000, livestock (no-V, 
of live animals) 1,971,0)0 pigs, 1,880,000 cattle; rouiuJwood 4 885 (XX) 
co in; fish caUh 4,807. Mining (1987): salt 400,(KK). Manufacturing 
lvalue added in Sw F 'OOO.OOO; 1985): machinery and transport equip- 
ment 1(1,364; electrical goods, electronics, and optics 8.764; chemicals 
(all forms) 7,969; metal products 5.711; graphic arts 4,058- food prod- 
ucts 3,806; wood products 3,172; watches and jcwclrv 2,469 Construc- 
tion (in Sw F 'OOO.OOO; 1986): residential 14,66.1; nonresidential 20 151 
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F.ncrgy production (consumption)*- electricity (kW-hr; 1987) 56 976 000 000 
4 7,52 1, 000 000): coal (metric ions; 1987) none (521,000); crude petroleum 
i S^mri 1 ^ll^JEL 1 2 *-330.onO|. petroleum products (metric loos; 1987) 
3,998.000 (11076 000); natural gas (cu m; 1987) 8,585,000 (1.659,169 000) 
Grost national product ( 1 98 7): U.S.S 1 .18. 1 63,000.000 (U.S.S2 1 .250 per capita )' 



Structure ot grott domestic product end U 
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Population economically active (1986): total 3.244,400; acltvit' (c of total 
population 49.4% (participation rates: age 15 and over (19841 \. -j%- female 
37.2%; unemployed [1988)0.7%). 



Price and earnings Indexes (1985 = 100) 

1982 19R3 19 R4 
Con?ijmni pnea indox 912 93 9 9G 7 
MouHy narmngs indnx Q0 3 93 8 96 3 



100 0 
100 0 



100 8 
m3 6 



190 7 
102 2 



Household income and expenditure. Average household sue (1981) 2 5- av- 
erage income per household (1982) Sw F 61,000 (U.S. $30 045)- sources of 
income (1 985): wages 64.0%, social security II 8%, other 24.2%. Expendi- 
ture (1987): food 20.8%, housing 18.0%, education and recreation 6 0% 
transportation I 3.8%. health 7.6%. ' 

Land use (1986): forested 26.4%; meadows and pastures 40 s%- agricultural 
and under permanent cultivation 10.4%; other 22.7%. 

Foreign tradc q 



Bnlnnce of trade (current prices) 

1983 1984 1985 


1906 


1987 


19A8 


Sw F 000 000 -6.871 -7.852 -7.359 
% Ol tolnl 0 0% 6 1% 5 2% 


-5.781 
4.1% 


-6.933 
4 9% 


-7.834 
5 0-4 



1 1 nftt i V" 1 imacnincry iu.yx>, chemical products 

11.0%, clothing and textiles 10.1%, precious metals and jcwclrv 7 4% 
tourism vehicles 6.6%). Major import sources: W.Gcr 34 !%• France 10 8%' 
Italy 10.2%; U.K. 6.1%; U.S. 5.3%; Japan 4.6%. * ' ' 

Exports (1987): Sw F 67,477,000.000 (nonelectrical machinery 20 1% elec- 
trical machinery 11,9%, pharmaceuticals 8.1%. prccious-mclal article's and 
jewelry 6.9%, watches 6.4%). Ma\or export destinations: W Gcr 21 3%- 
France 9.1%; U.S. 8.8%; Italy 8.3%; U.K. 7.5%; Japan 3.8%. 

Trnnsport and communications 

7 "r2oV?'^ Ranroads (l988): ,cn ^ n ' n 3." 7 mi, 5.016 km; passcngcr-km 
10,853,000,00011; metric lon-km cargo 7,500.000,0001 '. Roads (1987)- total 
length 44,128 mi, 71.018 km. Vehicles (1987): passenger ears 2 IV 720' 
trucks and buses 228.757. Merchant marine (1988): vessels (100 gross 'tons 
and over) 25: total deadweight tonnage 434,041, Air transport (1988)U- 
passcnp.cr.km 14,325,000,000; metric ton-km cargo 813,400 000- airports 
(1989) with scheduled flights 5. ' 

Communications. Daily newspapers (1988): total number 96; total circula- 
tion 2.869.518; circulation per 1,000 population 429. Radio (1988)- 2 <S3 . 
701 receivers (1 per 2.6 pcisons). Television (1988): 2 316 413 receivers (I 
per 2.0 persons). Telephones (1 986): 5,622,976 (I per 1.2 persons). 

Education and health 



Education (1967-88) 

Primary (»q« 7-121 
Secondary (aqo 13-19) 
Voc . I* nch*f If 
Higher 



schools toactwa st udents 

375 300 
362 900 
240 500 
121.700 



Mutfonl/ 
l«BCr>*f mio 



Educational attainment (1970). Percent of population age 25 and over hai-- 
, ^ n • I f^ ; rt ^ 10 u f0 , ^ma, ,clmolin R pnniary and lowcr-sccondary education 

/3.!%; higlter-sccondary 7.2%: some posisetondary 10.2%- university i\c- 
(•rcc 3.1%. Literacy: virtuallv 1000%. ' * 

Health: physicians (1986) 10,602 (I per 620 persons); hospital l^eds (|98lj 
66,102 (I per 98 persons); infant oiortality rale (1087) 6 8 

'■^(19*4-86): daily per capita caloric intake 3,432 (vcgetahlc products 
59%, animal products 41%); (1084) I 28% of FAO recommended minimum. 

Military 

Total active duty personnel* MD88): 605,000 (arniv 89.6% air force 10 4%) 
\ttliiary exf.c/uh'ire as percent of CKP (|';87): 2.1% (world 5 4%)- per 
capita expenditure U S.$563. 

■January t. Jhcmiranltm; funrimns ,is .i full ration. Hndiu1c« 900 688 rrsi.lcni 
aliens 'Pnpulalion of urban .-iRglmttcration; 1986 Mnrlmles I la hicnstem Mncludcs 
consulting scmccs. Mnipmrd hank charges less import duties. "Unemployed. 'Import 

XM^Tc t * b r n . h9 Vy e ., nr!fai,c Aml C, f - m "mnwtlnics and trading parincrs 
"M986. "Sw.ss Federnl Railway «IS»nsnir only MMonMi/ed personnel 
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United States 

Olfuml name United States of 
America. 

form oj government, federal republic 
with iwo Icgislulixc homes (Scnaic 
|ICX)|; House of Representatives 
(435)). 

1 1 etui oj ittUV find government: 
President. 

Capital Washington, I) ('. 

Orfiaal language, linghsh, 

Official religion, none. 

Monetary unit: I doll.'ir (U.S.S/ - 100 
cents; \aluation (Oct. 2, 198')) 
I U.S.S -10.62; I £ = U.S.S 1.62. 




Area and population 
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Demography 

Population (1989): 2-18. 777,000. 

family (I9H9). persons per sq mi 67.6, persons per sq km 26.1. 

I' than- rural (1987): uiban 76.7%; rural 23.3%. 

.Sew (ft unbutton (P>88): male 48.71%; female 51.29%. 

A\;e breakdown (1988): under 15, 21.5%, 15-29, 24.2%; 30-14 23 2%- 45-59 

14 2%; 60-74, 1 1.7%; 75 and over, 5.1%. 
Population projection- (2000) 268,834,(XX); (201(^) ^^.1 74,000. 
Ihwbhng titnc 95 years. 

Con\no\mon by race (1988): white 84.3%; black 12.5%; other races 3.2%. 

Keln>iou\ affiliation (1987): Christian 87.1%. i>f which Protestant 49.1%. 
Roman Catholic 29.6%, other Christian 8 4%, Jewish 2.7%; Muslim 1.9%; 
Hindu 0 2%, nonreligious 6.0%; atheist 0.2%; other 1.3%. 

/7<iw ol both (1980)- native-born 212,465,899 (93.8%); forcign-born 14,079,- 
«M)6 (6.2%), of which Mexico 2.199.221; Germany (Hast and WcM) 849,184- 
Canada 842.85'); Italy 831,922; UmUil Kingdom 669.149; Cuba 607,814; 
Philippines 501.440; Poland 418,128, U.S.S. R. 406,022; Soulh Korea 289,- 
885; China 286.120; Vietnam (South) 231,120; Japan 221,794; Portugal 
21 1.614; Greece 210,998; India 206.08 7; others 5.096,349. 

Mobility (1987) Population hung in the same lesidence as in I*>8<>: 8t.4%; 
different residence, same county II (>%; different county, same stale 3.7%; 
different state 2.8%; moved from abroad 0.5%. 

immigration (1987-*): permanent immigrants admitted 601,516. fiom Mex- 
ico 12.0%, Philippines 8.3%. South Korea 6.0%, ( i .|.8%. India 4.6%, 
China 4 3%, Dominican Republic 4.1%, Vietnam 4.0%, Janu.ui J 8%! 
African voimtnes 2.9%, 1 hull 2.5%, Iran 2.4%, United Kingdom 2 2%' 
Refugee annals (1987): 70,000. 



Major at ta (1988): New York 7,346,352; Cos Angeles 3,402,342; Chicago 
2.994,100; Houston 1,725.421; Philadelphia 1,657.285; Detroit 1,086.714, 
San Diego 1,073,466; Dallas 1.01 7,818; Phoenix 951,717; San Antonio 
935,729. 



Other principal cltlas (1988) 
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Households (1988). Total households 91,066,000 (married-couple families 
51.809.000 (56.9%]). Average household si/c 2.6; I person 24.0%. 2 persons 
32.2%, 3 persons 17.7%, 4 persons 15.5%, 5 or more jK-rsons 10.6%. Painily 
households: 65,132,000 (71.5%); nonfamily 25,934,000 (28.5%, of which 
l-pcrson 24.0%). 

Vital statistics 

litrth rate per 1,000 population (1989*): 16.0 (world avg. 27.1); (1987) legit 
mate 75.5%; illegitimate 24.5%. 

Death rate per 1,000 population (1989*): 8.7 (worlu avg. 9.9). 

Natural increase rate per 1,000 population (1989 5): 7.3 (world avg. 17.2). 

J otal fertility rate (avg. births per childbearing woman; 1987): 1.8. 

A/<irncJec rate per 1,000 population ( 1 989*): 9.6; median age at first marri^c 
(1988): men 25.9 years, women 23.6 years. 

Divorce rate per 1,000 population (1989*): 4.7. 

Life expectancy at birth (1987): white male 72.0 years, black and olhcr male 
67.6 years; white female 78.8 years, black and other female 75.4 years. 

Major causes of death per 100,000 population (12 months ending June 
1989): cardiovascular diseases 381.1, of which ischemic heart disease 201,2, 
other forms of heart disease 83.5, cerebrovascular diseases 59.3, alherosde' 
rosis 8.6, olhcr cardiovascular diseases 9.3; malignant neoplasms (canccrsi 
198.6; diseases of the respiratory system 64.5, of which pneumonia 305: 
accidents and adverse effects 38.0, of which niolor-vehicle accidents |9.!; 
diabetes niellitus 17.2; suicide 1 1.8; chronic liver disease and cirrhosis 10.3: 
nephritis and nephrosis 9.0; homicide 8.7, 

Morbidity rates of infectious diseases per 100.000 population (1987): gon< 
oi rhea 320.8; chicken pox 87.6; syphilis 35.6; salmonellosis 20.9; hepahtis 
H (serum) 10.6; hepatitis A (infectious) 10.4; shigellosis 9.8; tuberculosis 
9.3; acquired immune deficiency syndrome (AIDS) 8,7; mumps 5.3; asep- 
tic meningitis 4,7. 

Incidence of chrome health conditions per 1,000 population (1986): chronic 
sinusitus 145.5; arthritis 130.8; hypertension 122.6; deformities or nrtho- 

, pedie impairments 115.9; hay fever 91.8; hearing impairment 87.7; hcait 
conditions 78.1; chronic bronchitis 48.1; hemorrhoids 41.9; asthma 41.0. 

Sooial indicators 

EducattOtutl attainment (1987). Percent of population age 25 and o^er 
having: less than full primary education 6.9%; primary 5.8%; less than 
full secondary 11.7%; secondary 38.7%; some poslsccondary 17.1%; 4-year 
higher degree and more 19.8%, of which poslgradualc 8.5%. Numl>cr ol 
earned degrees (1987-88): bachelor's degree 980,000; master's degree 290.- 
000; doctor's degree 33,600; first-professional degrees (in fields such is 
medicine, theology, and law) 74,400. 



Distribution of income (1986) 
percent ol national household mcoma by qumide 
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Quality of working life (1988). Average workweek: 41.1 hours (9.5% osn-l 
lime). Annual rale per 100.000 workers for (1987): injury or accident l.swj 
death 10.0. Proportion of labour force insured for damages or incomcl 
loss resulting from: injory, permanent disability, and death (1986) 4<) (A 
Average days lost lo labour stoppages per 1.000 workdays (1988): 0.«! 
Average duration of journey to work (1979): 22.5 minutes (85.7% privair 
automobile, 5.9% public transportation, 1.3% bicycle or motorcycle, ).H'S 
foot, 2,3% work at home, 0.9% other). Hale |>cr 1,000 workers of discoui* 
aged (unemployed no longer seeking work; 1983): 53.5. 

Access to services (1985). Proportion of dwellings having access lo: clectncih 
virtually 1 00.0%; safe public water supply 98.6%; public sewage collection 
99.2%; pubhc lire protection, n.a. 

Social paitn'iputton Higihlc voters participating in last national election 
(1988): 57.0%. Population age 18 and over paiticipaliug in voluntary \u»il 
(1987): 45.0%. Tiade union memlK-iship in total work Ibiec (1987): I7.tf% 
Practicing religious population in total allilialed population (church alien 
dance; 1987): once a week 47%; once in six months 67%; once a year U\ 

Social deviance (1988j. Offense rale per 100,000 population lor: murder 
8,4; iape 37.6; lohlsery 220.9; aggiavaled assault 370.2; motor- vehicle Ibcfl 
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,M2.9; burglary and housebreaking 1,309.2; larccny-thcfl 3.1 34.9; drug abuse 
violation 420.6; drunkenness 382.8. Drug and substance users (population 
26 and over; 1985): alcohol 60.7%; marijuana 6.2%; cocaine 2.1%; 
tranquilizers 1.0%; analgesics 0.9%; stimulants 0.7%; hallucinogens 0.5%; 
heroin 0.5%. Rate per 100,000 population of suicide (1988) 1 1.8. 



Crimt relit per 100,000 population In metropolitan areas (1966) 
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tenure (1976). F : avouritc leisure activities (weekly hours): watching televi- 
sion 9.6; social time 7.6; reading 3.7; cultural activities 1.5; recreation 1.2. 

Material well-being (1988). Occupied dwellings with householder possess- 
ing: automobile 77.7%5; telephone 92.9%; radio receiver 99.0%; television 
receiver 98.0%; refrigerator 99.7%; air conditioner 59.5%; washing machine 
72.8%; vidcocassctlc recorder 58.1%; cable television 51.1%. 

Recreational expenditures (1987): U.S.$ 223.300.000.000 (television and radio 
receivers 18.5%; durable toys and sport equipment 15.0%; nondurable toys 
and snort supplies 12.0%; golfing, bowling, and other participatory activi- 
ties 7.8%; magazines and newspapers 7.1%; spectator amusements 5.0%. of 
which movies 1.8%. theatre and opera 1.7%; hooks and maps 4.3%; clubs 
and fraternal organizations 2.4%; spectator sports 1.5%). 

National economy 

3./%/ (1989). Revenue: U.S.$973, 5 10.000.000 (individual income tax 43.6%. 
social insurance taxes and contributions 36.8%. corporation income lax 
11.4%. excise taxes 3.5%. customs duties 1.8%). Expenditures: U.S.$I,I 18.- 
964.000.000 (social security and medicare 28.5%. defense 26.2%, interest on 
debt 14.1%. income security 12.1%. health 4.4%. education 3.2%. veteran 
benefits and services 2.6%). 

Total national debt (1989*): U.S.$2.884. 080.000.000. 
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GroJt national product (at current tnatket prices; 1<>H8): U.S. $4,880,61)0,000 • 
nno (U.S.J 19,860 per capita). 
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Structure of gross domestic product and labour force 
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Business activity (1985): number of businesses 16,920,000 (sole proprietor- 
ships 70.5%. active corporations 19.4%. active partnerships 10,1%), of 
which services 6.812.000, wholesaling and retailing 3.407.OO0; business re- 
ceipts $9,306,000,000,000 (active corporations 90.2%. sole proprietorships 
5.8%. active partnerships 4.0%). of which wholesaling and retailing $2,682.- 
600.000.000, services $759,400,000,000; net profit $310,000,000,000 (active 
corporations 77.4%. sole proprietorships 25.4%, partnerships -2.8%). of 
which services $65,400,000,000. wholesaling and retailing $43,400,000,000. 
New business concerns and business failures (1988): total number of new 
incorporations 684.109; total failures 57.093; failure rate per 10,000 concerns 
83; current liabilities of failed concerns $35,892,700,000, average liability 
$628,700. Business expenditures for new plant and equipment (1987): total 
$388,600,000,000. of which trade, services, and communications $168,200.- 
000.000. manufacturing businesses $ 1 45.500.000.000 (nondurable goods 
51.3%. durable 48.7%]. public utilities $44,800,000,000. transportation $18 - 
800.000.000. mining $1 1,300.000.000. 

Production (metric tons except as noted). Agriculture, forestry, fishing 
(1988): corn (maize) 125.004,010, milk 66.0l0.tXK). wheat 49.294.440, soy- 
beans 41,875,630. sugarcane 27.530.340. sugar beets 22.492,740, potatoes 
15.874,520. sorghum 14.670,470. oranges 7.751.000. rice 7,236.930. bar- 
Icy 6.325,000, cottonseed 5.492,100, grapes 5,111.000. apples 4.700.000, 
cotton 3,362,860, oats 3.175.000. grapefruit 2.523.000. peaches and pears ! 
2,160,000. peanuts (groundnuts) 1.819.390. onions 1,541,000, dry beans 
872,260, sunflower seeds 765.890, lemons 764.000, pineapples 598.000, 
tobacco 611.500, sweet potatoes 536.690. ahnoods 439,000. rye 382,210; 
livestock (number of live animals) 98.994.000 cattle, 42.H45.000 pigs. 10.- 
774.000 sheep, 10.720.000 horses. 1.650,000 goals. 1,540.000.000 poultry: 
roundwood (1987) 524.282.000 cu m; fish catch 3,235.000, Mining and 
quarrying (1988): iron ore 51.347.000; phosphate rock 40,000,000; cop- 
per 1.437.100; bauxite 560.0OO; lend 385.000; zinc 242,100; nickel 45.000; 
molybdenum 34,000; tin 15.087; uranium 5,900. silver 1.395; tungslen 
230; gold 205. Manufacturing (1988): crude steel g 9,924,000; paper and 
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Rose Giordano 



Topic: WWII and Japanese occupation 

Aim: How did the Japanese treat the vanquished? 

Major idea: The Japanese were cruel invaders who used violent force to ensure the submission of 
the occupied people. 

Questions and procedures: 

1. Students will read the short story, 'Gone Forever' by Lin Tsan Tien. Then they will answer the 
following questions: 

1 . Why were the Japanese particularly suspicious of the Malaysian Chinese? 

2. Why were there American and Australian POW's in Malaysia? 

3. How did the Japanese treat POWV 

4. Was the Japanese soldier justified in punishing Peter? 

5. What would you have done if you were an American POW? or Japanese soldier^ 

2. Students will read from a primary source- Life in a concentration camp. 
1 Why do you think the Japanese were so cruel? 

2. Can cruelty be justified in time of war? 

L S pOW.'s? e JaPan6Se leadefS ° f S °' dierS ^ PUniSh6d f ° r thCir inhumane tIeatment 0ftlie " ativcs 
Homework- 

Students will read the short story- 'Orang Lari' by Yao Tze. Then answer the following 
questions: b 

1 Why was the narrator fascinated by Lana? 

2. Would you have rescued Lana or returned her to the Japanese'? 

3. What was a Dutch girl doing in Sumatra? 

4. Do you think Lana used the Chinaman? 

5. Did the Chinaman cause his own downfall? 
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Gone For Ever 



LIN TSAN TIEN 



It all happened in April, 1942. 

On my way to the business centre of Kuala Lumpur 
from Pudu, I had to pass by the prison; there, as I looked 
up, I saw a crowd of half-naked white prisoners pressing 
up against the iron bars of the prison tower. Some of 
them were gazing hungrily from behind the bars while 
others were elbowing each other inside the tower like a 
brood of chickens shut U] . in a large bamboo basket and 
displayed for sale in the market. The prison had been 
converted by the Japs into a concentration camp. The 
prisoners were carted away, at about eight o'clock every 
morning, in relays of lorries, to their work places. 

Not far from the prison there was a motor-car repair 
workshop which the Japs had requisitioned and converted 
into a transport centre. The spare parts owned by the 
workshop, and now seized by the Japs, had made a 
significant contribution towards the Japanese effort in 
this theatre of war. As the workshop was a very big one 
in Malaya, the Japs, once they set their foot on Malayan 
soil, had put their hands on it, and converted it to 
military use. 

Opposite the workshop stood the magnificent modern 
building of the Chinese Sports Club, with, beside it, an 
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immense well-kept lawn looking like an outsized green 
tapestry Before (he war, when the weather was fine and 
l ; i ! m V Shln " 1 ^ youngsters used to play there; but now, 
under Japanese control, it had been turned into a pro- 
hibited area. 1 

The Japs had transformed the club into a transport 
station where numerous trucks, old and new, were 
parked , n an utterly disorderly fashion, occupying half 
the area. A Japanese-style shelter had been built in the 
centre barely three fee. high. Seen from a distance, it 
looked like a giant tortoise sprawling over a jade carpet. 
Una e the shelter were stacked heaps of petrol cans. 
Was it high-octane petrol or oil ? 

The Japs were suspicious of everybody; they treated 
the whole population as their enemy. This was under- 
standable s.ncc the majority of the population was 
Chinese They were fighting the Chinese, so they had to 
be careful with them. To protect themselves, they were 
erecting wooden barricades around the place. The white 
pnsoners were being employed on this work; hence they 
had to be sent there every morning. 7 
1 he barricades were not high - only about four feet 
incy were constructed of wooden stakes, five inches 
square, pegged down into the ground. They started from 
he corner of the Malay Mail Building - that was one 
boundary of the motor workshop - and stretched down 
to the bus stop at the end of the playing field 

There were more than one hundred prisoners working 
on this project They were all stripped to" the waist, which 

pLtnTlo " br ° W r r - bI ° nd hair and ^ co- 
plcxions. Some were digging holes, others carrying 

wooden stakes. The sun was cruel; it showed no S 
anyone. Soon they were sweating profusely, but they 
dared not stop and had to keep on working silently ul 
the watchful eyes of the armed guards. 7 

'Hey, John, I can't go on any longer,' whispered a 
rather shaky little fellow to one of his comrades. He wiped 
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m forehead with hi. hand, threw , sidelong rfance at 
the back of a Jap so i,lier and shook hi, head I , 

know we're prisoners. Nothintr else Y„„ U ° U 
*»p *. thov come, and Jft^ '° a °*P« 
1 vc had no experience of hardship, vou know r«l 

come here. That's war • "Stable home to 

a doSr'td had' "v'o "* for CVCT >™' * 

comfortab,:!': .r cc °,; n '"Sydney. I was M 

little daughter VVeH t h • S W ' fc and a wo »tlcrful 

w S his , hea , and sccmcd 

i eter p.ckcd up h,.s shovel to resume work „ , , 
at John surreptitiously and said to"e -T h ? 1°! 
coohe m eht well h,. mmseit, ihat dirtv 

the stiff collar and In 9 * gCnt at homc - but now 
and a nakc host n un °. ^ T Cha "« cd int0 *«>"» 

boat.' UCIC arc In the same 

Hm to anno^cc ^tTuS"« 3 

Ha! - Two Japanese soldiers were siInHnrr t J rr 
sittinrr in the mnrri . . . saluting the officer 

It was lunch recess for the prisoners too. They put 
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ro O X,^l r , tO0,S ' drawin f U,Cir tiral fcet tl,e 
roadside to have a rest on the grass. Some sat down some 

JJZ, kitCh , CU r CrgCd S ° mC J"!*"** soldiers 
canymg two wooden drums containing food - rice and 

low,; rl , S °[ dim I'™" 5 '" ° Ut a **« contain^ 
bowls, chopsticks and spoons. They distributed to each 

prisoner then- rations: one ladle of rice and one of sou,, 

and vegetables. There were not enough bowls to go 

Manv'om CV USCd Cmpty dgarCttC d " S milk <=an" 
Many ol the prisoners were not accustomed to the Taoan- 

£ c ': h thcy wcrc io , nsing for thdr ^ »d 

" \ , C , WaS T n ° choicc in thc concentration 
camp . whatever the Japs chose to serve was quickly 

devoured; never were there any left-overs since the food" 
was never sufficient anyway. 

Both John and Peter finished their bowlfuls. John had 
some bananas and he passed two to Peter 

'Thanks, doc. You still have the habit of taking dessert 
after your meal.' fc, ucsscit 

boi°r. n t l Shl ' Ug S Cd and J smi,cd - A Japanese soldier passed 
before them Peter nudged his friend with his elbow and 
whispered, 'What dignity!' ' 
'It won't last long,' answered thc other 
It wasn't long before thc wheel rim sounded again 
1 he prisoners went back <o work. ' 
_ The next morning, John and Peter shifted to the left 
-de of the Malay Mail Building. This had also been a 
motor-car company's showrooms, owned by British and 
Italian capital before the war; when the Japs came the 
company staff had already fled, leaving behind an empty 
bu.ld.ng which was later converted into a petrol depo'by 
he enemy. I here was no space left inside the building 
so he drums were stacked outside on thc open ground' 

Xce Now 7, C bar 1 C p dCS bCCn --ted arofmd The 
place. Now, John and Peter were working here, pushing 
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petrol drums from the front to the left side of the building. 
A Japanese soldier watched them working. Peter was 
tired out, both physically and emotionally. He stopped 
for a while to wipe off his perspiration. He muttered some 
English words as the Jap soldier passed by. 

The Jap did not understand English, but he seemed 
to understand the meaning of Peter's words. He stopped, 
kicked away a petrol drum and slapped Peter across the 
face. Furious, Peter turned and hit him back on the chin. 
The Jap stumbled and almost lost balance, but recovered ; 
he seized his rifle and hit out at Peter with the butt. He 
missed, and Peter seized him by the collar and hit him 
twice in the stomach. 

'Stop it, Peter '.' John rushed towards the struggling 
pair, shouting in an almost trembling voice. Tor God's 
sake, you're a prisoner. Don't you understand?' 

Peter stopped when he heard John. The Jap, now re- 
leased from Peter's hold, took out his pistol, and pointed 
it at Peter: 'How dare you ! I'll kill you on the spot!' 

Pie was speaking in Japanese, but both Peter and John 
raised their hands. 

The Japanese soldier turned his head and called for 
help. Four other Japs tumbled out of the building. John, 
realizing that Peter was going to be in real trouble, pitied 
him; he trembled violently when he imagined what they 
might do to him. He felt more scared than if it were 
him^lf. 

Peter had no chance at all to resist the five Jap^ who, 
converging on him from all sides, hit him with their rifle 
butts and fists and kicked him. Within a few minutes, the 
young man was on the ground, bleeding and unconscious. 
The Japs threw a last look at him, laughed boisterously, 
and swaggered away. 

John was almost crying. He knelt down and examined 
Peter. He was not dead. He held him in his arms and 
asked, 'Peter, are you all right?' Prt<-r did not answer, 
for he was still unconscious. His face was covered with 
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blood which continued to ooze from the many head- 
wounds and trickle down from his nose, mouth, and 
eyes. 

Another 'beast' came out of the building and stood 
surveying them. John made a gesture to him, begging for 
some water for his injured friend. The Jap crossed over 
to have a closer look, nodded and went back. Then four 
more Japanese soldiers rushed out with fixed bayonets. 
John put his friend down on the ground and went for- 
ward to meet the soldiers. 

Tn the name of God, don't kill him, please P 

But thoy did not want to kill him there and then. 
Anybody who dared insult an Imperial soldier had to be 
court-martialled. They went off to bring a truck, lifted 
Peter from the ground and threw him into it. 

Three days later, when the evening sun was hanging 
red over the horizon, the iron gate of the prison opened to 
let out a green camouflaged military truck. A little Japan- 
ese soldier was in the driver's seat, as cold as marble, 
without the slightest trace of a smile. There was nothing 
in the truck except a plain wood coffin which looked 
rather like a box. John was sitting beside it, sobbing 
wearily. 
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go ouL The sand flies were terrible. Little ol' sand flies, they were very very 
small. They'd just bite the hell out of you before daylight. Then we would 
walk in the dark to work and reach the work area at approximately daylight 
Many times it would be into the night before we would get back to camp 
again. The work hours were anywhere from fourteen to eighteen hours 
a day. 

"All this time we had the monsoons. One overlapped the other Speedo 
and the monsoons, you know. Hell, getting to work was the worst part 
because, you know, you'd be pulling through mud, and you'd be absolutely 
exhausted by the time you got to the work area. Working on the trestle 
wasn't bad in the rain, but getting to work was where it was so terrible As I 
say, I got hurt on this trestle— got this severe beating, too. The Japanese in 
charge of the segment where we were working didn't seem like a soldier- he 
was more or less like a civilian, maybe an engineer, I don't know But he 
spoke English very well, and he was a decent sort of fellow. After I got this 
beating, he said in perfect English, 'That wis all uncalled for.' He wrote me 
out a little piece of paper in Japanese and said, 'You keep this, and this will 
state that you were injured on the job, and you won't have to come back to 
work until you get well.' Hell, I never did get well! I went tack to this 
hospital camp, and, my God, it was terrible! 

"This is where men went to die-strictly. There was no medicine 
nothing. You got well or you died, but mostly you died. But I went to the 
hospital; I had to so as not to have to go to work. I was with the British and 
we had a few Australians in this group. For example, on my row there was 
an Australian here, next was an Englishman, and then me. Well this 
Englishman died between us, so we thought it might be a good idea not to 
tell anybody for a couple of days and draw his rations. So we split them But 
then he got to stir, king so bad, we had to tell them he was dead So they 
started to haul him away, and he had a pretty good blanket. So we said 
HeH he won't need that blanket where he's going,' so we took turns using 
his blanket. God Almighty! 

"We had some bad ulcer cases in the jungle. A guy named Cy Moore* 
bumped his leg on bamboo, and his ulcer developed finally to where he was 
immobile. He just couldn't walk. He got in terrible shape and had no 
tacilities, no bandages, no medicine, no nothing. This tropical ulcer was a 
thing that is just almost unimaginable to someone who hasn't seen it In 




Gordon is referring to Glenn E. ("Cy") Moore of Headquarters Battery, who died 
at the hospital camp in Kanchanaburi, Thailand, in November 1943 Gordon 
describes Moore's death from dysentery later in the interview 
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severe cases, it would take half of a man's leg. It was a huge sore filled with 
pus and scabbed over. Maggots could be used to your advantage on it, if you 
did it right. 

"Ralph Hauk, an Englishman, had an ulcer on his leg, and he was very 
alarmed at it, because he could see death every day from this thing. So we 
had heard from an Englishman about putting maggots in it. We convinced 
Hauk that we ought to put maggots in his leg, and we did. Of course, 
maggots were everywhere. They were an advantage up to a point. After they 
cleaned the dead flesh, they'd start eating on the proud flesh if you didn't 
keep them under control. When I was a kid, the way we kept maggots under 
control on the cattle was with chloroform. But we had no chloroform. We 
would put a specific number of maggots in an ulcer if it wasn't too large, 
you see, and take out the same number. The only other way a maggot could 
get in there would be from a blow fly. So we took out the same number we 
put in. We let them eat the rotten flesh, pus, stuff like that. If they didn't get 
to the good raw meat, then it was advantageous, but Cy had gone beyond 
that stage. He had a leg that was half covered with an ulcer. 

"I had a small ulcer. I had this remedy that was used on small ulcers. 
There was a fly in the area that would drill through the scab of any sore and 
get down to that proud meat and just tear you up terribly — a bad sting. It 
hurt. So I got some yellow clay, and I put a thick layer of this clay on the 
ulcer to keep the fly off, kept it from drilling through the scab. Well, I'd 
come in at night and take the clay off; off would come the scab, pus, and 
leave it clean so that it healed up. I don't know what the yellow clay was, bat 
I'd make it good and thick, and it would dry. It would keep the flies off, and 
it actually healed my leg. 

"Have you ever heard the name 'Spoonsma?' Well, there was this 
Doctor Philip Bloemsma, a Dutch doctor. They nicknamed him Spoonsma 
because he used a spoon to scrape the ulcers clean; that's how he would treat 
them. He was a colleague of Doctor Hekking; they knew each other well. 
Anyhow, I heard this; I wasn't associated with him at all. Sometimes 
maggots would get in the ulcers, and they'd get beyond control; men would 
go mad from it. Possibly they would die before they went mad. If they went 
mad, why, maybe that was a relief before they died. Who knows? I've seen 
them both ways — go mad, and die from it. I've also seen them amputate 
legs. 

"As things got progressively worse, there was only one saw, and the 
S'ws had it in their kitchen. We had to wait until it was not being used and 
u<ce it and sterilize it to amputate legs— a damn big oV toothed saw, one 
where you pulled to cut rather than pushed. It was very primitive, of course, 
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but it was the only saw available. We'd have to wait until they were through 

w*h it to stenlize it in boiling water to do the amputations saw" bone' 

was very coarse toothed, but it was all we had. Rarely did a man live San 

arnputauon, because he could be standing on crutches, and you could s" 

iWible'toT ° f ICg - G " 8rene S00n t00k ^ it was 

impossible to recover. Amputations soon stopped, because we had no 

seen u tried without anesthetic, but no way 

Thev woLT, Very ' Vety SiCk ' n °' far fr0m death ' wh ° W ™ M j<"« Sive up. 
mey would become very qu,et If they had a blanket they would wrap up in 
. , they drdn't, Utey'd be jus. laying there and possibly will ftemse.v 

o n e to nT™ ? y Had , a '° t0f he ' P fr ° m disease ' ba < * did "'' "™ 

down to the fact that maybe a man was a shirker who died I know that's 
hard to beheve but ashhker put more of a load on the next glyZ he'd 

X la" 'hen 0 "/"' and UKn pul morc work » -meix," ,L 

caJIas'ed I olr a eXpreSS '° n ' bul you s ° callused. *, very 
callused. In other words, sometimes you'd think it was an out for a man to 

S£?£2L no prob,em 10 ^ md yo - te «~* » ™ S 

vi«il?^ era b f te ' BM """' and wc ' d have t0 bum all the cholera 
vicunas. Them were a few who got put in the ground, bu, we tried to bum a^i 

back om°ofl r W0U ' d deStTOy "* 8e ™ ; oUl ™- '^S£ 
work in he 8 '" SeaSOn ' " WaS quile a ^'"S «Perie»ce to go to 
work ,n the mornrngs, or maybe coming home at night, and see Utese piles 

d aZ Yn ' ^"'herwise you couldn't keep up w 1 h 
**, Y " lhou 8 ht whe " y°u went past the piles of wood-and we had to 

oe e^r w™n da ™' U W °" dCred ' ' Wh ° in " e " " going to 

n* H ^ u" be mC ' ° ne 0f my close friend ^ °r who? I had to help 
build the prles, but I never actually put a body on them, nor did I ever 
paructpate tn a burning. But I have seen many a one burned in V JZ 

I hJ ? y M$ rT WC 3 " W ° re G - Suings; mcn ™rked in G-strings Oh 
e. ho d P ^ S m H tern 3 ™ W0UW die ^ if he had a pair of shorn you'd 

SSterf^^T 1 S ° "™ y ™ n Wh ° died where 1 was ' toa. there 
were bits of rags and clothing everywhere. There's no need to burv a mm in 

"ere wasn^rr tT " S ° ™ y " *« "ft* 
there wasn t any marked grave area where I was. There was iust hvih, 

Down ,n Kanburi there were good records kept, rurd in tIZ'Zo^Z 
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That blonde hair and blue eyes, the two marble-white 
arms now resting on the railing of the V.I. P. platform, 
those reel lips with a smile, an enticing sweet smile 
now directed at the gentleman standing beside her. . . . 

Yes, I could recognize her, she had smiled like that for 
me once, while she was posing nude before my drawing 
board, in the setting sunlight which flooded in through 
the atap hut window. I shall always recognize that small 
black spot just above her breast, which looks like a fly 
resting there, I could never forget it. 

I made my way through the crowd towards her and 
called, 'Lana! Lana!' She stopped to look at me, a little 
surprised, then shrugged, raised her eyebrows, turned 
back to the gentleman with dignity to continue her con- 
versation with him in Dutch. 

'Lana!' I shouted again, thinking that she might have 
failed to recognize me at first sight, 'Lana! Saya Orang 
Lari! Do you remember me? In Sumatra?' 

Suddenly she turned on me in anger: 'Get away! I 
don't know you, you loathsome Chinaman!' 

My God, she does know English, and I was sure by 
now that was her. But yet she sneered at me and called 
me a loathsome Chinaman! I was shocked, and the 
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gentleman with the moustache who was standing beside 
her shouted out also: 

'Get away ! Out of my sight !' 

I had to move away from the spot without any quarrel 
It was the Coronation day in Britain. There was a pro- 
cession passing by, and there were police and detectives 
ail around. It was wise not to have any trouble in which 
1 could be only the loser. 

But I was quite sure that I had recognized her beyond 
doubt, especially when she stooped to shout at me for T 
nad seen the black spot above her breast through the 
wide open collar of her white silk dress. The only differ- 
ence was that the heavily powdered checks of hers now 
looked more fleshy, and the lips much looser, and there 
were lines at the corner of her eyes. 

She was now as happy as an angel with those V T P 
win « mr-,, arwl how nw^ily «J„< Wttn M „||| n „| »,„ j 
couldn t help feeling doubtful once again whether I had 
made a mistake or whether she had wilfully refused to 
recognize me. I needed to cool down first. 

In so far as I could recall, Lana had looked somewhat 
different before. She had been thinner then, and had had 
bigger and brighter eyes, and had looked tenderer and shy 
tor she was then only twenty-one. 

Soon after the Pacific War broke out, with a small' suit- 
case and my inseparable painting materials, I had man- 
aged to flee away to a remote countryside in the North- 
western part of Sumatra. I was then unable to make a 
living from my painting. But my landlord was very kind 
to me, he was the kamfiong chief, a jolly good old Indo- 
nesian. He had lost both his son and daughter-in-law 
and was then living with his only child, an eleven-year- 
old grand-daughter. He was lonely and welcomed me as 
a paying guest. Moreover, he taught me how to make a 

vZf k ° J 3 piCCe ° f land for the cultivation of 
v ege ables and potatoes to hunt wild boars in the 
hills in my leisure time, and that was quite sufficient for a 
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^V't-J'z: r scrab,c *** 1 had 

I called mysc ,f ?O.Z W w>° >" InC,0nCSia " 
and I was then known by nan ' 7™", ''i^^'' 
kampong. 7 at namc m thc whole of the 

ors°TsfnteX ni K Cn K thCr ^ WaS "° m °°" "»>' " n-t 
when I saw a slfm S - ' bath a near " b y str -m 

someone fTo m ™e !r 6 „ C ° mmS , aCrOSS - 1 th ° U * ht il ™» 
m y bath and" rted St, 3 Wh" .""'T^ 
the figure suddenly pieked up nX d" ^ my hCad ' 

c^edhir- 1 "---^^rfr^taS 

i«t hr,, M I, X 1. f , "• r ; 

'"PPed over something and fc.r ; 'TT''' '"' 
of him. I slapped him on 1 r ' f" d 1 bM 

on U^roun^t^rtri^^rup ^ ' lim 
How dare you steal my clothes?' 

I nicked^ 5 °" thC gr ° Und and w «Ping- 
i picked up m y towels pnrl fi,- 

ground beside him I was ,,m g , S SCa " Crcd on thc 

his hair to have aTookTt his d VV' h ' m "P bv 

he had such loSal a„d7 C ? , . b ? t !°r >Urr "' SC ' 
women's breast I I co.dH ? V fCe ' that hc had 

from the b^ i tiZV w rolHn S down 

Indonesian: P Cd h ' m or her a "d asked in 

'Who are you ?' 

^^iXi^ 1 undcrstand ' - 

you understand EngS„ P " 1 aSked then in En S lish - 'Do 

mi^ S ;i I w2'hu h ng S ; , , UP and Wipcd hcr 'E-use me, 
'Are you Dutch?' 
'Yes, sir, I am.' 
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I was in front of a woman, all nude without even a 
cloth on my body, and this woman belonged to a class 
of people who had ruled Indonesia for more than a 
century. I hurried to put on my slacks, but she thought I 
was going away and seized my hand : 

'Have pity on me, sir, give me a loaf of bread, I haven't 
eaten anything for two days!' 

I was moved by her words and looked amazed at her, 
hesitating. 'Come along with me,' I finally said to her. 
And she followed me home. 

The landlord was not at home. I gave her all the left- 
overs from my dinner, rice and boar meat. She finished 
everything in a jiffy, but still did not seem satisfied. So 
I asked the old man's grand-daughter to cook something 
for her. 

She repeated and repeated herself with gratitude, 
'Thanks, many many thanks, you are so nice to me.' She 
said, adding that she had just escaped from a concentra- 
tion camp in Medan, together with two other people. 
As she v ; slipping out of the barbed wire, the Japanese 
sentinel had opened fire, she had succeeded in fleeing 
into the jungle but had lost touch with the other two and 
she didn't know whether they were dead or alive. 

T don't know where to go,' she said bursting into tears, 
'but how could I stay in the concentration camp if I 
could manage to escape? The Japs were treating us like 
pigs and dogs, they forced us to work like slaves, and very 
often they would kick, rape, do anything they liked with- 
out giving you sufficient food.' 

She went down on her knees and begged at my feet: 

'Help me, sir, don't throw me out of here. If they catch 
me and take me back to the concentration camp, they'll 
beat me or starve me to death.' 

I felt tears on my own chest. 

Under the dim light of the palm-oil lamp, I could see 
that dirty face with the dishevelled hair, the ragged 
clothes covered with mud and holes, and the chafed 
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white skin. She was miserable and tired and looked just 
like a dying rat under the claws of a cat. 
I pulled her up: 

'Take it easy, young lady. I'll help you as much as I 
possibly can.' 

But she smelt so bad that it almost made me vomit. I 
gave her soap, a towel and one of my own sarongs, and 
told her to go to the stream and have a bath. 'Don't be 
shy, it's dark new and nobody will see you. All the people 
here take a bath in the stream, they have no bathroom. 5 

Her eyes were shining now with delight and relief 
because she knew that I had agreed to take her under my 
protection. She thanked me and ran out for her bath. 

When the old man came back and learnt about the 
incident, he murmured against my improper generosity 
and said that if the Japs knew I was hiding an escaped 
prisoner, they would have my head chopped off. But 
I knew the old man had in fact a heart softer than mine, 
but his weakness was that he was sometimes too short- 
sighted and practical. I argued with him that the Japs 
would not be able to hold their position long, and if the 
Dutch came back, they would be grateful to everybody 
who had been helping them. 

The old man was moved by my words and nodded in 
consent. 

Moments later, the woman came back, with a bundle 
of wet clothes under her arm. Her hair was still wet, but 
combed jind spread over her shoulders. The face was now 
clean and white, with the sarong fastened tightly around 
her breasts; and she was staring at me shyly. I shrugged 
and smiled at her: 

c Now you look like a real woman. What is your name ?' 

'Lana/ 

Lana staved with us from then on. 

On the first night, I arranged a corner in the hall for 
her, put down a mat, and gave her another piece of sarong 
to serve as a sheet. 
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'Now, Lana, you can go to bed.' 

'You mean here ?' She opened wide her eyes and looked 
all around. 

'Yes, all the natives sleep on the floor like that ' I 
explained to her. 'They have no beds, neither have I 
But this is a stilted house, and the floor is made of wooden 
planks, just like a bed, you'll get used to it.' 

'No, no,' she said timidly, 'I won't sleep there. I am 
airaid of being alone in the hall.' 

'But I can't help it. There are only two rooms here. You 
can shut the door, if you are afraid and you don't mind 
the heat.' 

She sighed, nodded, and lay down. 
But the next morning, I discovered that she was sleep- 
ing in a corner of my room. She was sound asleep, her 
blonde hair spread all over the mat. On the fair com- 
p exioned arms there were bruises, and on the shoulder a 
blackened line of a cut which must have been from a 
scratch under the barbed wire. The sarong had loosened 
showing her naked breast with a black spot which looked 
like a fly just above one of the nipples. 

I was surprised by the beauty of the body lying before 
me The night before she had looked so tired and miser- 
able, dirty and beggar-like, and now she was transformed 
into an entirely different creature. What a nice shape 
with the beautiful face, long curved eyebrows, the straight 
nose and red lips! If she had not been so thin and bony 
about the face at the time, she would have been an ideal 



suddenly I remembered my painting materials: I took 
out a pencil and started sketching on drawing paper 

But she opened her eyes. The clear blue of them gave 
me the impression of the sea in the Sumatra Straits 
which glitters under the morning sun. 

'Good morning, sir.' 

She got up quickly and flushed crimson. She seemed to 
be afra!d that I would grudge her the liberty she had 
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taken, and said, 'You don't mind that I slept in your 
room, do you? I'm so sorry to have slipped in, but I fc.lt 
really scared in .the hall.' 

'Never mind, you can come in whenever you want to.' 
I put down the pencil and paper, feeling my heart 
beating. She thanked me gladly. 

I took my towel and stepped out. Inside me, it seemed 
that something had just been born a minute ago. I was 
whistling. 

Lana did not stay idle in the house, she helped the old 
man's grand-daughter to do the cooking, washing, and 
other housework. She did not understand Indonesian 
but was very clever; she never let other people feel that 
she was only a burden. 

In the beginning, the old man was afraid that other 
people might know he was hiding someone at .home and 
he forbade her to go out during the daytime, but still the 
news spread round quickly, and the neighbours came to 
see her out of curiosity. 

The old man told them one after another: 'Don't tell 
other people, understand? If the Japs learn about it and 
take her back, we'll be hanged if the Dutch ever come 
back.' 

There were only a dozen families in the village, all 
natives; they had still kept their rustic morality intact 
and men of age were much respected. Moreover the 
prestige of the Dutch who had once ruled the country 
still remained high. When they heard the old man's 
advice, their unanimous answer was submission from 
fear. 

Later on, Lana went out sometimes even during the 
day, but she never dared venture too far. If a Japanese 
patrol came down to the village, I had then to make her 
hide, to run off through the grove of coconut trees at the 
back of the house, into the jungle on the hill. 

Our friendship grew every day. At night, before going 
to bed, we used to have a little chat. She told me about 
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her father who was still in tlxe concentration camp, her 
1.1c and wonder ul days before the war, how the native 
gn kneeled to her when they happened to cross in front 
ol her how nooie and luxurious her family had been 

ZV nl , W °, ld ,' cpcat her Z nlhudc 10 ™ with 

l». II back what I owe you, you're too good to 
me, I 11 never forget it.' 

She was also sometimes very naughty. She used to dress 
up her long hair hke a fox's tail, drawing it back in a long 
•sweep and thus she looked even more beautiful. Willy- 
nilly, she would sometimes raise her eyebrows and wink 
at you, she was evidently flirting, and that made me feel 
awkward. When lying on her bed, she sometimes let her 
sarong loosen below her breasts, or purposely rolled it up 
to how her legs, under the pretext of looking for fleas 
and then she would whistle : ' 

'What a beautiful flower, 

And it's just in bloom. . .' .' 

I felt very annoyed, because more and more I felt I 
was losing my self-possession. 

One day she woke up and found that I was doing 
a sketch of her. She smiled at me and said: <Do you 
think I'm qualified to be a model ?' Y 

'Yes, and quite a pretty one.' 

'In that case, let's go ' 

her rTkt t Cly ^ ^ ^ ^ h " h ^ °n 

posed Ti e P * ° nC ° f ' he ^ sli S ht, y tated up and 
posed. The morning sun was just shining in from the 
window, projecting all its cheering rays on her body 
showing a whitens x^iVu i uuu /' 

the curves! a ' m ° St trans P ar ent, and 

J s was astonished and felt my blood pounding in my 
'WilJ this position do?' She giggled 

and mZ aWay my paintin S materials, crossed to her 
and Held her in my arms. ' 

'I lo.e you,' she said softly. 'Do you love me?' 
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I nodded without a word. 

T am happy, my darling, don't give mc up and don't 
let them take me away. I'm yours for ever and I'll love 
you with my whole being.' 

She was kissing me, clinging to my body like a snake. 

But I had noticed that while looking at me, her eyes 
were wide open, looking as though she was staring at a 
stranger without the slightest sign of any emotion. This 
observation was like a shower of cold water on my head, 
it made me understand that she did not love me at all 
but, under the menace of hunger and death, she was 
prepared to make love to anybody just like a prostitute 
who sells her love for money. 

There was no doubt that she had misunderstood my 
motive in keeping her in the house and giving her asylum. 
She was only aware that she was now without money or 
anything, and also of her dishonourable past when she 
had been so arrogant with the natives, and therefore she 
had no confidence in the natives now, although they were 
so good to her at the moment. But if she tried to leave 
them, what she would face would be hunger, the con- 
centration camp and the bayonet of the Japanese devils. 

She needed my sympathy, because I was a Chinese 
anyhow, and educated, who was sharing the house with 
a native Indonesian landlord. I understood what she was 
thinking at the bottom of her heart, and I felt myself in a 
helpless situation, just like a feeble stalk of grass which 
can only wave silently under the wind and the wan sky. 

I tried to console her: 

'We are refugees and in the same boat. This is our 
common war, the war against aggression, we belong to 
the allied nations and we have to help each other, how 
can I give you up ? Rest assured. The day will come when 
we'll win at last, and on that day, don't forget to tell 
your fellow countrymen that there were good Indonesians 
and Chinese who were together with you when you were 
in danger.' 
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'Sure I'll tell them about it, and I'll tell them ail that 
you have done for me.' She was deeply moved then by 
my words. 

I didn't know if she was really sincere, but in that 
hillside village of a remote part of the world, I had been 
awakened like the world in springtime. My enthusiasm 
tor painting had been revived, and in my leisure time 
after my agricultural work, I began to do some oil 
painting for Lana. 

I still had some oil colours then, but no more charcoal. 
I had invented my own system of replacement : I used 
burnt branches as a substitute for charcoal and did 
my sketches with it. 

Once, I made Lana kneel down on the mat, looking 
out of the window, with one hand on the sashes. I then 
started to paint her from the side with imaginary 
scenery of my own invention: a wounded girl was 
trying to climb out of a ruined bombed house, she 
had seized the sashes of a window and wanted to get out 
of the debris, outside the window there were still explo- 
sions which could be seen in the fire and dust which 
arose. An unsaddled horse covered with blood was run- 
ning from afar towards the window. I was using much 
blue and red to depict the harrowing scene and I was try- 
ing to recollect my impression, of Lana when I met 
her for the first time and to utilise it in the present picture 
to give it a most touching realism. 

I spent more than three months on it but had finished 
only two thirds of the work. Lana was seized by a great 
enthusiasm when she saw the theme of my painting, 
lius will be a most unforgettable souvenir of my 
miserable days,' she exclaimed. 'When the Japs are 
routed, you'll have your own personal exhibition in 
Batavia. I'm sure that it will be a big success, and 
I wain to have the honour of opening it for you, do you 

I was full of hope myself and wanted to make the 
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tableau a masterpiece of accusation to the cruelty of our 
aggressors. 

Throughout those three months, Lana's cheeks turned 
from pale to red, her figure from bony to plump, and 
every time I was painting, I noticed that her curves 
looked more attractive and her smiles more charming. 

'Lana,' I told her emotionally. 'How pretty you are 
now!' 

'Am I ?' She grinned with her white teeth, but soon a 
shadow of chagrin would flit across her face. 'You never 
saw me before the war : I was really beautiful. Everybody 
said so. When I was in Batavia, if there was a party 
which I did not attend, that party would certainly be a 
failure.' 

She turned her eyes to the window and looked out 
through it as in a dream; 'Yes, at that time, I had my 
evening dresses, fashions, and jewellery. I sat among the 
big ladies, the governor's wife for instance, and I was 
surrounded by gentlemen who gathered around me like 
bees. But now', she bit one of her own fingers and sighed, 
'I have been trampled down at the feet of the devils. 
Deprived of everything, even a pack of cosmetics, and I 
have to wear a ragged sarong, a man's sarongV 

'And to serve as a model for a loathsome Chinaman.' 

I was trying to joke with her, but she turned pale and 
was biting her lips with reticence. I understood that I 
had been cruel and regretted it. I put down the board 
and crossed to her. 

_ 'Don't be angry with me, I am sorry. I was teasing 
you.' 

Her eyes filled with tears. I felt most sorry about 
it, dried her eyes and asked her to take a stroll with me 
outside. 

The setting sun was now behind the trees on the hills 
and looked like a burning fire. On the immense meadow 
which stretched everywhere, the evening breeze coming 
from the coconut grove blew loose her long hair. We 
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picked out the hill path and climbed it by grasping 
branches and plants growing along it* She looked happy 
and bright again and was whistling her beloved little tune : 

'What a beautiful (lower, 

And it's just in bloom. . . 

I mused silently: how strange life is! If Lana had not 
been born in Holland, but in Indonesia, how could she 
have felt unY opy or been deprived of her evening dress 
and jewellery This girl, when she has been ill-treated by 
the Japs, had a justified feeling of hatred, but when people 
of her own stock were treating the native Indones ans the 
same way, how had she felt about that? . . . 

One mid-day, when I got back from the land, damp 
with sweat, I discovered Lana sitting on my mat as I 
stepped into the room. 

'Good-day/ 

'Good-day.' 

I picked up the towel to go for my bath at the stream. 
Lana came after me, whistling her tune and doing a little 
dancing. She was in her dress from the concentration 
camp and the large skirt was billowing with her move- 
ments. 

I was surprised at her unusual delightfulness, 

'You should not come out at this time of the day, 
Lana, don't you know that? If the Japs happen to drop 
in, what will you do?' 

'Oh, never mind, I'm sure that they won't come today, 
for they were here only the day before yesterday.' 

'But even if there happen to be people from other 
kampongs passing by here and seeing you in that strange 
dress, there will be trouble.' 

She hesitated and could not utter a word. But I fully 
understood her feelings: she simply felt lonesome and 
bored, there was nobody at home she could talk to. I 
sympathized with her, and instead of going to the stream, 
I took her to the jungle edge to avoid the eyes of any 
possible stranger. 
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I went for my bath and came back to -her when - 
finished. 

She was sitting against a tree and closed her eyes when 
she saw me: 'Kiss me!' She had very red lips and they 
were shining under the rays of the sun coming down 
through the leaves. I touched the red on her lips and 
was surprised by the oily lipstick. 

'Where did you get it from?' 

'A woman neighbour gave it to me as a gift.' She 
opened her eyes, looked shy and somehow disappointed. 

I realized slowly that she was happy only because of 
the lipstick. What a trilling thing to bring pleasure into a 
woman's heart! She seemed as simple minded as a child 
and that amazed me. I took her into my arms and kissed 
her with ardour. 

'You are a temptation, my darling little dove!' 
She now felt victorious. We danced a waltz without 
music, and she was whistling 'Sleepy Lagoon'. 

Later on, she got other cosmetics, a cake of rouge and a 
bottle of perfume. Every time she got something new, she 
would make herself up with it. She was like an orchid 
in the valley, having few admirers, except me and herself. 
But still she liked the make-up, to kill time the same way 
as a fish in a pond of stagnant water, making bubbles just 
for the sake of bubbling. 

At the time, cosmetics for women were expensive and 
seldom to be found in the remote countryside. Even the 
essential articles for the ordinary life of everyday had to 
be bought in the bigger village four miles away, and that 
was the reason why Lana was happy when she got her 
cosmetics. I fancied that perhaps the neighbours were 
keen to be friendly with her since they made her such 
generous presents. 

Although Lana had the cosmetics, she still needed a 
new sarong. She often sighed for that. As a matter of 
fact, all her sarongs were mine, she used them for wear- 
ing, and sleeping, and they were quickly worn out. But 
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I had not sufficient money to buy her a new one. Even a 
sarong for a man was out of reach of my pocket, let alone a 
sarong for a woman which cost several times more. So, 
I rested all my hopes on the catching of wild boars. 

I had a piece of land which I had cleared for the 
cultivation of vegetables. As it was often trampled over 
by wild boars, I had adopted the native way of encircling 
it with hedges and had left several openings where I 
had dug pitfalls. The wild boars like vegetables, often 
get trapped in those pits, and if they could be caught, 
that would be an extra income. 

And for once, I had the luck to trap a wild boar which 
weighed more than a hundred katis ! I killed it and hired 
two native people to carry it to town on a pole. I sold 
it for more than a hundred rupiahs, and that was really a 
fortune I had never dreamed of. I then went to a stall 
selling second-hand goods and found a piece of woman's 
sarong with a rather new design. After bargaining, I 
succeeded in buying it at a good price. 

With the package of sarong under my arm, on my 
way back I wondered over the excitement of Lana when 
she saw it. Her blue eyes would shine like stars at 
night, on her red lips would be the grin showing her little 
white teeth, and she would examine the print over 
and over again with admiration and say, 'How nice it 
looks!' 

With this thought in my head, I felt my feet were 
much lighter and quicker. When I reached the village, 
the sun was already hanging over the top of the hill, but 
making me sweat from its rays. I was covered with dust 
and it" mingled with the moisture of my body; when I 
wiped my face, there was almost a coat of mud on it. 
But I was happy. As I climbed the steps of the atap hut, 
I shouted aloud : 

'Lana! Lana!' 

But there was no answer. The old man's grand-daughter 
told me that she had gone to the stream for her bath. 
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I went to the stream, but still could not find her. Was 
she hiding in the jungle playing with me? I decided then 
to cross the meadow to go to the jungle, passing by a 
mound. But as I was approaching the mound, I saw a 
man and a woman lying in the grass making love. 
One was saying, in Indonesian, 'Hurry up!' and 
then in English, 'What a damned fool!' 

It was Lana's voice! I was astonished, then stopped. 

And then, a man's voice, heaving, in Indonesian : 

Til buy you. something better, next time. . . *. 

Jealousy immediately fanned my fury. I ran to them 
despite myself shouting out Lana's name. 

Lana pushed the man away - he was Meisorah, a 
neighbour, a small young man who worked in the 
neighbouring rubberplantation. He picked up his sarong 
and wanted to run away. I sent him sprawling with a 
single blow of my fist. 

'Son of a bitch!' I felt my teeth clench. 

He managed to get up, took out his dagger and thrust 
it at me. I avoided the stab by jumping to one side, then 
gave him another blow with my fist and sent him again 
sprawling on the ground. I snatched up the dagger and 
beat him until he cried for mercy. He then slipped away 
and ran towards the heart of the jungle. 

I looked for Lana, but she had disappeared. I picked 
up the parcel containing the sarong and discovered a bottle 
of perfume on the ground. I realized then where the 
cosmetics had come from, not from any friendly woman 
neighbour, but they were the reward of a cowardly seducer. 

I wanted to smash the bottle against a rock, and I 
raised my arm. But I changed my mind, deciding to take 
it back and show it to Lana and see what she would say 
about it. 

When I got home, Lana was not yet back. The old 
man was surprised at the sight of the blood on my arm, 
I was too ashamed to tell him the truth. 'Meisorah was 
flirting with Lana, I had a fight with him.' 
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The old man frowned. He went for some native medi- 
cine, made me a bandage, and said while taking care of 
me: Lana is no good lately, but Meisorah is a bangsal 
(vagabond) He has just got a job in the rubber planta- 
tion. I 11 tell his brother and ask him to do something 
about it. But listen to me, you are a Chinese, alone in 
a foreign country, you have to behave and control 
yourself better.' 

But the old man's wisdom could not appease me at all 
1 wanted to find Lana and teach her a lesson. But as 1 
took my bath in the stream, the cold water really cooled 
me down: 'What am I to Lana? We are not husband and 
wile not even really in love perhaps, I have not the 
slightest right to interfere in her afTairs,' I thought. 

I went back home with reluctance, and discovered 

Lana sitting silently near the window. She got up at the 

sight of me and crossed to me timidly. I felt angry a^ain 

and would not even look at her; I sat with reticence on 

my mat and took out my pipe to smoke. 

Moments later, Lana came to me and sat down bv mv 
side : ' 

'Are you angry with me?' 

I could.not;answer so turned my head to the other side 
Jt was not my fault !' she cried. 'Do what you like but 
lorgive me!' 

'You know you were wrong, but do you understand 
what you have done to me?' 
'But he raped me!' 

'Thai's a he!' I threw the bottle of perfume to her 
lake a look, what is this?' 
She was dismayed and could only shed tears 
I rose pacing the room, I felt very annoyed. I didn't 
know whether I hated her or despised her, but I felt 
pain m my heart and my eyes began to fill despite 
rnysell. 1 

'Of course, you have the right to undress yourself before 
anybody you like, that's your own business. But just 
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a l5tic b k 0M ." hat it>S a " r0r ' Lana ' " b0U ' C ° f perfume, or 
'Slop! Don't say any more, please!' She gripped me 
by my legs and was looking at me with pleading eyes >1 
have done it only once!' 'gcyes. i 

'Only once?' I laughed coldly. 'What about the former 
hpsfck and rouge then? Where did they come from" 
1 am not lying to you. He has given me all that, and 1 

hat he* t T it was only' ,odav 

hat he asked me to go out and that he made love to me 
He just overpowered me!' 

„?! WaS cx f ct| y wl >at I guessed she would say. I 
nearly burst with rage. ' 

your' WaSn '' my faUlt ' y ° U WOn ' 1 hatc ™ for it, will 

I couldn't bear her any more; pushing her aside I 
dashed out of the room. In the midst of the evening da rk 
ness winch hung around like a dull heavy mist, I wandered 
aimlessly, exc.ted and tired. At last, I arrived at the bank 

"an " 0t St ° P my eyCS from " 00di ng with 

rnyserAnoT 0 , ^'l ^ ^ ™ my disCov ^ ab out 
mysel . And I loved her much more than, I could have 

possibly , magin ed. What a dream, and a dream whtch 
had finally ended in disillusionment! The earth seen cd 

r ral'n:;, 3 ^ 35 ' *" W " thc "' h ™ s ^ 
ctunai not'imgncss. 

The darkness deepened. The jungle sent out a multi- 
tudinous confusion of voices which°becamc louder a d 
ouder, insects frogs, birds, and from time to time The 
Howling of a wild, animal, all mixed up together Into a 
symphony of nature which told mc thaU, w^ nigl " 

Ihe moon was suspended in the sky, its silver light 
poured down covering the hill and the field'. The 

b S b^w* , l0 ' ,ely t, Shad ° WS and a ™ ld S 
ureeze Diew through my hair. 
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I sighed, and, not without reluctance, I walked back. 

When I reached the village, all the atap huts with 
their coconut trees were silent. One dog after another 
barHd at my approach, then came closer, sniffed, and 
wagged his tail at me with an acknowledging murmur. 

I entered my room. The moon was shining through 
the window and projected a long rectangular bright 
space on the floor. Lana, lying on her mat, was seemingly 
asleep. Under the moonlight, she looked so lonely and 
humble, that she gave one the impression of an aban- 
doned worn-out shoe thrown into a dark corner; and she 
still had tears on her face. 

I felt a great pity for her. Hesitantly, I sat down beside 
her still body and said to myself: 'I love you, Lana, don't 
you know? But what you have been doing has hurt 
me!' 

My hand touched her soft hair, her cold and smooth 
cheeks, and I kissed her on the lips. But all of a sudden, 
she opened her eyes, threw her arms around my neck, 
and whispered happily: £ I love you! You're so kind to 
me!' 

I was taken by surprise and felt awkward. Instinctively, 
I wanted to struggle out of her arms. But she got up, 
seized and held me tight. We both fell down on the mat. 
I was again angry. 'Lana!' But she sealed my mouth 
with hers. I felt the tears on her cheeks, and I melted. 

She was murmuring, 'Don't be angry with me, darling. 
I only want to be a bit prettier to please you. What I 
have done is wrong, but never again will I . . .' 

I surrendered, and embraced her. 

The next morning, Lana was still shy and seeded 
uneasy in her manner. I took out the piece of sarong I 
had bought for her yesterday and gave it to her. She was 
surprised and two tear drops rolled down her cheeks; 
she we ' down on her knees and sobbed in my arms 
like a bauy : 'You are too good to me !' 
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'Don't be excited, Lana, neither the sarong nor the 
cosmetics will add anything to your beauty, you are 
beauty itself. You don't need any make-up. We are at 
war, destruction is everywhere, as long as we can pre- 
serve our lives, that is the most important of all things 
here under the enemy's occupation. Don't look back to 
your luxury of yesterday, but look forward to tomorrow, 
Tomorrow is ours. Be patient, once the war is over, and 
the enemy gone, you'll have everything.' 

She nodded and said with remorse: 'Yes, I understand. 
I was foolish.' 

That evening, we went together to the stream. She had 
thrown all the cosmetics into it, one after another. She 
was happy to hear the sound they made. We kissed and 
loved each other more passionately than we had ever 
done before. 

Now, Lana and I were really in love. I kept on painting 
for her. But the old man seemed grim after the incident. 
He told me that the neighbouring rubber plantation was 
a Dutch estate, it had been taken over by the Japs, and 
now that Meisorah was working there and I had had 
trouble with him, he might sell me out to the Japs. 

'Now,' the old man said fearfully, 'Meisorah's brother 
has warned him not to do anything foolish. But Meisorah 
is not a reliable person, if he does say anything to the 
Japs, then even I myself will be in danger. That's what I 
am worrying about.' 

I understood that he meant Lana should leave. I 
argued with him, but could not convince him. Finally, I 
proposed that for the time being, I took Lana with me to 
the field during the day, I would hide her in the jungle, 
while the old man's grand-daughter would send the meals 
to us. We would be back only during the night, and 
meanwhile see what would happen and decide what to 
do. 

Lana was scared and repentant. She knew that all the 
trouble was due to herself. I consoled her and tried to 
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make her feel easier. In the jungle, I had made a little 
bed for her on a big tree, with branches and planks. She 
could climb on the tree to lie down or sit on the bed. 
When I had time, I would always be with her to tell her 
stories, to expel her loneliness and boredom. She had 
thus learnt quite a lot about Chinese heroes and their 
tales, and became an enthusiastic admirer of my ancestral 
country. 

In the beginning, life in the jungle was all romantic, 
the green leaves and trees, fresh air, birds singing,' 
sunlight and shade ... it was an earthly paradise which 
we had not imagined possible in wartime. The Japanese 
aggrr- ion had made us meet each other, we were con- 
fined' to a very little world, but it was out of touch with 
the war, misery and hunger which were prevailing all 
around. 

But in the small world we were then living in, there 
were also a lot of problems. Wild boars, snakes and 
mosquitoes were our constant enemies; besides, it was 
then September, the beginning of the monsoon season, 
the weather was at its most unpredictable. The rain and 
storms were more and more frequent, it was humid and 
muddy and the dead leaves were rotting everywhere in 
the jungle. Once it rained, wc were both wet to the bone, 
and then we shivered. I had to add a roof to the small 
bed on the tree, and so it became a real miniature atap 
hut perched at the top of a tree. But before I had finished 
the wj3rk, we were both suffering from dropsy of the 
feet because of the humidity; it was vcrv irritating and 
when scratched, a watery liquid came out and the affected 
area would become swollen. Wc stopped going to the 
jungle when it was rainy or when the weather did not 
look good. But soon afterwards, Lana became ill, she had 
high fever and could not go out of the room. 

The old man was now reproachful, but when he saw 
Lana, he again sympathized with her and helped me to get 
some medicine for her. 
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Lana lying on the mat, was full of sorrow: 'I'd better 
die to save you all the trouble' As I could do nothing for 
her, I only felt myself broken-hearted. I translated what 
she said to the old man, he sighed and shook his head. 

When one is in a desperate situation, one will often 
become more religious. Lana was now fervent in her 
prayer. She said her prayers in Dutch ; I could not under- 
stand it, but I noticed that pitiable voice and miserable 
face, and I was deeply moved by her emotion. 

One rainy night, Lana had a horrible dream. She 
woke up shouting my name, seized me tight and hid in 
my arms, trying to mould her body into mine. She was 
just like someone drowning in a high sea catching on to a 
plank, and determined never to let go. 

I held her tight in my arms and caressed her hair 
which was damp with sweat: 'Don't be afraid, Lana, I'm 
with you.' 

'Yes, darling, I know. You love me. But I have dreamed 
again of the Japs, they were ill-treating me, I looked 
for you but you were nowhere, then I was scared, and I 
woke up.' 

When she realized it was a nightmare, she recovered her 
humour. 'We are Adam and Eve. We'll never separate. 
But tell me darling, when the war is over, will you marry 
me?' 

'Why not? You are my princess, my queen and my 
angel. I'll be too happy to have you as my wife. 5 

Then, she kissed me profoundly and went to sleep in 
my arms. 

During the next four or five days, I gave her tea made 
with cinchona bark, and her fever slowly disappeared. 
We were very Tiappy that morning, and the weather 
was fine too. She told me that she felt quite all right now 
and wanted to have a bat-h. 

T told the old man's grand-daughter to prepare some 
h^ ""ater for her. Then I took a clean sarong and was 
on .y feet to go to the stream to have my bath myself. 
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She clung to me and said: 'Come back earlier, darling 
I ieel lonely and bored, sometimes even scared when you 
are not with mc.' 

I kissed her on both cheeks. 

Til be back very quickly. Now you're convalescing, 
take a good rest. Don't be afraid, Lana, the Japs won't 
come these days, because it has been raining so much ' 

I remember that as I set my foot out of the doorway 
she was still repeating to me in her soft voice : 'Come back 
earlier!' 

The morning sun was just hanging on the clump of 
shrubs beside the house, its golden red rays shining 
g aringly in my face. There was a thin mistlike vapour 
all over the hill and the field. The coconut trees standing 
erect with their whitish slender stems, slowly waved 
their oily leaves which glistened under the sun The 
wnole kampong was still in its shadow; the morning 
breeze blew gently, sending the fresh air into my lungs 
pungent with its aroma from the greenery. Whistling 
nappily, I stepped down the sandy lane. 

By the spot near the stream, there were already a dozen 
villagers gathered together, men taking baths, while 
womjn were doing their washing. 

The women's sarongs were wet and clinging to 
their hips. They were squatting on their heels on a 
rock with their buttocks raised up while washing their 
clothes in the stream. The men were in their worn-out 
sarongs, some had even just a small piece of cloth, they 
were all bare-chested, showing their natural chocolate- 
coloured bodies, they plunged their heads into the water 
then soaped their hair and hairy bodies vigorously. Some 
children were diving in the water like carps, they were 
splashing and laughing, in symphony with the joking 
and lively chatter between the men and women. It was 
ail ve.ry primitive, harmonious and happy. 

Seeing me approach, they shouted : 'Morning, Orang 
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'Morning, everybody!' 

We were very good friends now, as I had been living 
together with them for so long a time. Sometimes, when 
taking my bath, I liked to chat with them, telling them 
Chinese stories; they were very interested and the 
women were the most friendly. Since they knew Lana 
was staying with me, they were interested in her too, 
especially the women, for they had been under the rule 
of the Dutch and they had had to bow and dared not 
even raise their eyes when crossing in front of a white; if 
they were in a bullock cart passing in front of a Dutch- 
man's house, they used to have to get down from the 
vehicle and walk on foot to show their respect. This long 
observed tradition had now been upset because of Lana's 
presence. Now they could stare closely at a Dutchwoman 
and this very fact surprised them as well as making them 
curious. They used to ask : 

'How is that, she has got so pointed a nose?' 

'Why are her eyes blue?' 

But since Lana's affair with Meisorah, the latter was 
now calling her coarsely a sundal (prostitute), Lana who 
had once been an idol in their minds had been smashed 
into pieces. She had become an object of disdain and 
contempt; moreover, since her presence in the village put 
them in constant danger with the shadow of eventual 
reprisals by the Japs, they had doubled their dislike of 
her because of their fear. 

I no longer talked of Lana with them. 

Quickly finishing my bath, I changed in the bush and 
returned to the stream to wash the wet sarong, and went 
across to my plot of land to have a look of it. The hedge 
had not been stamped over by any wild animal, and 
there were no wild boar in the pits. Then, I went to the 
jungle to see our 'nest' - as Lana liked to call it, the 
berth I had made at the top of a tree. I finished the atap 
roof I had started making sometime before, and attached 
it above the berth on the tree with rattan-made rods. 
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The sun piercing down through the leaves told mc then it 
was noon. 

I wiped the sweat off my face, climbed down from the 
ree and took a little rest, had a final look at the roof I 
had made, and was happy that all sweat pays dividends 
1 he roo was almost nothing, but it was the produce of my 
labour hke a work of art, the more you have put into 
its making the happier you are with the achievement 
Mad 1 put four plank wallsaround the berth, it would have 
been a real small hut at the top of the tree, and that would 
iave reminded me of our agile ancestors who had really 
ived in nests at the top of trees. After hundreds of 
thousands of years, the war had stripped us of our 
overcoat of culture, and we were back to the same level 
ot living as our primitive ancestors. 

I picked up my sarong, which was now quite dry but 
the sarong which I wore now was already wet with 

o P nmvT n - 1 S r? Ped T ° f the lon * and was 

on my way out of the jungle. 

Suddenly when I reacheda bend along the path towards 
to me man ' S S rand - dau g h *r running 

'Uncle, uncle!' 

She was shouting at me from rather far off, and her 
shrieking and fearful voice made my heart beat. 
What is the matter?' 

'Not good!' she said, breathlessly. 'The Japanese devils 
have : come down here, they have taken Lana away 
..yon t go back home, grandfather wants me to tell you 
because they are looking for you now, the Japs - ' 
I was astonished, thunderstruck by the blow 
On, Lana, my Lana!' My heart was broken I held 
my head in my hands and sat at the foot of a t ee M 
thoughts were in a whirl, and I was unable to figure out 
what to do. It was useless to go back, and there was no 
hope of rescue. But what would be left in the world for 
me? It was all a nightmare which was now ju^t sU ting 
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Magpies were whirling above my head, crying cease- 
lessly. I was startled by the ugly noise. I raised my head and 
saw that the sun was already setting over the trees. I rose 
up feeling as though my heart had stopped beating for a 
minute and that I had recovered, and come back to life. 
I felt wild and light and rushed towards the village. 

To my surprise, the village was as quiet as ever. The 
old man's house was still there, safe and sound, with its 
coconut trees all around. Hens were clucking in the 
grass as usual, and some villagers had gathered in 
front of their doors and were now chatting about 
something. . . . 

No, nothing had happened ! 

A last hope as dim as a firefly in a storm on a dark 
night remained with me in my disaster while I was 
climbing the wooden stairs. I called out 'Lana, Lana !' but 
there was no response from the room, it was as quiet as 
dead. 

There was absolute chaos in my room. All my brushes 
and colours had been scattered in disorder on the floor, 
my suitcase all opened, with the clothes thrown here and 
there; the drawing board stand was empty, and that big 
oil painting I had done for Lana had gone. 

'Finished!' I thought, with the tears streaming down 
my cheeks. 

As I raised my head, I saw the old man's grand- 
daughter standing timidly at the door; she was staring at 
me with fear, her eyes red and swollen - her grandfather 
had been taken away by the Japs too. And the man who 
had accompanied the Japs to the house was Meisorah. 

The next day, the old man was back, bent with tired- 
ness and exhaustion. 

He said he had told the Japs, according to my 
previous instructions, that Lana was a model I had hired 
for my paintings, she was a 'German'. He himself could 
not d;stmguish a German from a Dutch, because they 
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all have big noses and fair complexions. My paintings 
had served as a proof, and therefore he had been released 
But the Japs had released him on condition that he 
would be responsible for taking me to them. He sighed 
weakly and said : 6 

'I am anyhow too old to live long, and besides I have 
no hatred for you. I won't sell you out. You had better 
go don t stay here any longer, Meisorah is after you'' 

I hen, with clenched teeth and a broken heart, I said 
goodbye to the kind old man and left forever the junde- 
Mde kampong, the bush, and the dreamlike land which 
nad once been my paradise on earth. 

I lived a wandering life after that, from Sumatra to 
Rio, and from Rio to Singapore across the sea, until the 
surrender of the Japs. And now, although seven or eight 
years a 1 together have silently slipped away, I hfv e 
always been . onging for Lana in my heart, not knowing 
it she was still alive or dead. s 
Sometimes in the drcams.'she was crying and laughins 
I hugged her tightly in my arms, or had her in from of 
my drawing board, all nude with her snow-white breas 
and a little fly resting there for ever. 

And now, that is Lana there without doubt. I couldn't 
believe my eyes m the beginning, but I have heard her 

don't know you, get away, you loathsome China- 
it anywhere' ^ " Undoubtedl V h -> ' «n recognize 
But now, there she is with those very important neoole 

she had - solutely forgotten me, the humble 'crane W 
who was a refugee during the Japanese occupation. 6 

My tongue chngs dryly to my mouth, and I am 
sweating co dly all over my arms. What else can I sav? 
The past ,s like a river of no return, and the stream of i, 
had carried away with it years and month mcdon 
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and sentiments, and now there is not the slightest trace 
left over of anything. The past is past, and so let it 
be! 

Get moving but look! There comes the gigantic pro- 
cession, with the military band out in front. The crowd 
is moving towards it. We who have been here today 
witnessing the celebration, will tell our children and 
grandchildren that we celebrated with great joy the big 
day of the coronation of the British Queen. 

A grain of dust has blown into one of my eyes. I take 
out my handkerchief and rub it in silence. Don't laugh 
at me, there is dust in my eye. I am sobbing inside and 
the tears fall suddenly, but certainly I am not sobbing 
because of Lana ! . . . 



o 



Rose Giordano 



Topic- Customs 

Aim: How can different customs create misunderstandings between peoples 7 
Major idea: Cultural misunderstandings can cause tensions between peoples. 
Questions and procedures: 

1. Show students photograph on overhead of a New England family eating dinner. 

1. What do you see? 

2. Is this a format occasion? How do you know? 

3. What would happen if one of the guest started eating with her hands? 

4. What is wrong with eating with one's hands? 

2. Students will read about table manners and compare eastern with western table manners. 

3. Students will learn more about Malaysian customs from a second reading. 

4. Students will list all the things foreigners should know if they want to live "blunder-free" in 
Malaysia. Students will read their responses aloud and revise their list. 

5. Students will create a second list for Malaysians on how to live "blunder-free" in the United 
States. Students will read their responses aloud and revise their list. 
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2 TABLE MANNERS 



Eating with Fingers 

Malays and Indians traditionally use the fingers of their right 
hand for eating. However, no one expects a foreigner in- 
vited to a local-style meal (no cutlery) to be an expert at 
eating with fingers! Nevertheless, below are some useful 
guidelines to follow when you find yourself in a situation 
where using your fingers is the only way to eat: 

1. Always remember to wash your hands first. If you are 
invited to a Malay wedding (or any other celebration) 
you will find a water vessel {kendi) either at your table or 
being passed around for guests to wash their hands. 
(Please refer to the illustration that follows.) 

2. Meals are always eaten with your right hand! Being left- 
handed is no excuse. 

3. Even though you are eating with your fingers, you will 
find that serving spoons are provided for all the dishes 
being laid out. Since the fingers of your right hand will be 
soiled while eating, you are permitted to use your left 
hand when using the serving spoons, although we al- 
ways say "excuse me" (minta maaf) first. 

4. Wherwt comes to dessert, you may well find that you still 
have to use your fingers. Since dessert eaten with the 
fingers is usually dry, do wash your hands before starting 
your dessert. If it is some sort of pudding with a sauce or 
syrup, spoons will definitely be provided. You would 
wash your hands at the end of a meal using the kendi 
again. 

Since the kendi has to be passed round from person to 
person, the polite thing to do is to wash your hands using a 
minimum amount of water! Personally, I do not find this very 

21 
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satisfying! Therefore, I always go out armed with a large 
supply of wet tissues (the ones packed for babies are ideal) 
which of course makes me the most popular person at the 
table when I begin to pass them around! 

The other thing a foreigner should be made aware of is 
that it is not considered impolite for a person to leave the 
table once he has finished his meal. In many of the larger 
households (the same can apply during meals at big func- 
tions), a person leaves the table as soon as he is done so that 
he can give way to the other people waiting to eat. 




A Kendi 

A The pot which holds the water. 

B The stand has holes in it for the water to filter through. 
Washing Your Hands: 

1. Lift the pot with your left hand and place your right hand 
(the hand you tnuy! use for eating) below it, above the 
stand. 

2. Lightly rinse your hand with the water from the pot, 
making sure the water filters through the holes in the 
stand, 

3. Replace the pot onto the stand. - 
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Eating nasi daun pisang 

Traditionally, Southern Indians cat off banana leaves. A vari- 
ety of food including curries, vegetables and sauces are 
placed around a pile of rice. Dessert is usually served onto 
the >an e banana leaf after the main meal. To indicate that 
yoi ra e finished your meal, you fold your banana leaf m 
hal S< mo Indians say that if it is for a festive occasion 
(wi .di ig) or if the food is very good, you fold the banana 
leaf towards you. If it is for a sombre occasion (funeral) or if 
the food is less than satisfactory, you fold the banana leaf 

away from you. This action may differ from clan to clan. 
At the end of the meal, you have to get up to wash your 

hands as there will be no kendi (as at Malay meals) passed 

around. 

Fating with your left hand or with cutlery is discouraged. 
The banana leaf is usually divided into three pieces. The 
honoured guest gets the end piece (no. 3 - in the diagram). 




narrow side 
Cleft) 



wider side 
(right) 



A banana leaf 
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Common Embarrassing Situations 

People from the East (Asians as well as Arabs) have never 
been very rigid about table manners. Although children are 
taught basic discipline when they are facing their food, our 
table manners are nowhere near those to which our Western 
counterparts are accustomed. 

Some of the most embarrassing situations that tend to 
arise time and time again arc the conflicting gestures ( Western 
gestures as opposed to Eastern ones) of how appreciation of 
food is shown. 

To a person from the East, burping at the end of a meal 
shows that he had truly enjoyed his food and was most 
satisfied with it. And how else can one enjoy one's soup 
unless it is enthusiastically slurped into the mouth? 

Anyone who has been exposed to Western culture will 
know that the two gestures described above are considered 
both rude and terribly unbecoming and should never ever 
be done in decent surroundings. 

In the event that either one or the other (or both) should 
happen, I don't know who would end up more embarrassed 
- the foreign host or the Malaysian guest. The foreign host 
would obviously be appalled at what he would consider 
barbaric behaviour, and the Malaysian guest would probably 
be wondering why his two attempts at showing his apprecia- 
tion of all the wonderful food had been received by the 
wrong response. 

Admittedly, what I've just described is an extreme case 
where the host and guest have not had any exposure to the 
other's culture at all. Still, it would be advisable for the 
foreigner to note that this can happen, in case he does invite 
a person who has had a very traditional Eastern upbringing. 

While in Malaysia, a foreigner is bound to be invited to 
many Malaysian meals. Obviously, there will come a time 
when you (the foreigner) will bite into something that you 
simply cannot swallow. What do you do with that piece of 
"offending" food? 

If you are eating Chinese food with chopsticks, very often 
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' Abstract 

The development and i mpl i mentat i on of moral reasoning 

SYSTEMS .THROUGHOUT THE GLOBAL EDUCATION COMMUNITY CAN BE 

DESCRIBED AS VARIED AND DIVERSIFIED. In THIS PAPER, PRESENT 

MORAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN MALAYSIA AND THE UNITED STATES 
ARE DESCRIBED AND DISCUSSED. 
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Introduction 

This paper serves as a partial requirement for 

PARTICIPATION IN THE F U L B R I G H T - H A Y S SEMINAR ABROAD PROGRAM 
FOR THE STUDY OF CULTURE AND EDUCATION IN MALAYSIA. WHILE 
ENGAGED IN THIS STUDY PROGRAM, RESEARCH INTO THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND FUNCTIONING OF THE NATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION PROGRAM WAS 
MADE POSSIBLE. THE WRITER WAS AFFORDED THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
SPEAK DIRECTLY WITH THE EDUCATION SPECIALISTS INVOLVED WITH 
THE INITIATION AND I M P L I M E N T A T I 0 N OF THIS NATIONAL PROGRAM. 

In the Malaysian public school system, moral education 
is compulsory in both primary and secondary levels. In 
Malaysia, the. school system is viewed as an institution for 
socialization. According to education specialists in 
Malaysia, the subject of moral education is the agent for 

THE TRANSMISSION OF THOSE NOBLE HUMAN VALUES FOR WHICH 
SOCIETY DEEMS DESIRABLE. 

Due to the localized nature of the school systems in 
the United States, the teaching of moral reasoning becomes 
the responsibility of the individual school districts. It 
can be generalized that, in the United States, the specific 
teaching of moral education does not occur in isolation, but 
is integrated into the total school curriculum. 

It must be stated that this paper in no way intends to 
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MAKE A VALUE JUDGEMENT AS TO THE NATURE OR DEGREE OF 
MORALITY WITHIN EITHER SCHOOL SYSTEM. THE WRITER CONCEEDS 
THAT THOUGH COMPARISONS ARE INEVITABLE, THESE COMPARISONS 
SHOULD BE MADE IN A POSITIVE LIGHT BY EMBRACING DESIRABLE 
QUALITIES FROM BOTH EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVES. 
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Moral Education in Malaysia 

The education system in Malaysia is centrally 
controlled. government and educational officials direct all 
SCHOOLS to comply with the approved curriculum. In this 

APPROVED CURRICULUM EXISTS A SPIRITUALITY, VALUES, AND 
ATTITUDES COMPONENT. THIS EDUCATIONAL COMPONENT IS PROVIDED 
TO STUDENTS THROUGH TWO BASIC CHANNELS. THE FIRST CHANNEL 

is Islamic religious education classes. Because Islam is 

THE OFFICIAL RELIGION OF MALAYSIA, THE MAJORITY OF STUDENTS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM WILL RECEIVE THE SPIRITUALITY, 

values and attitude instruction through the study of islam. 
Malaysian students, not of the islamic faith receive the 
spirituality, values, amd ' attitude component through the 
formal study of moral education. students who participate 

IN MORAL EDUCATION CLASSES CAN BE GENERALLY GROUPED INTO THE 
THREE RELIGIOUS FAITHS OF BUDDHISM, HINDUISM, AND 

chr i st i an i ty . 

In the Malaysian school system, moral education begins 

AT THE FIRST LEVEL FOR STUDENTS OF AGE SIX, AND CONTINUES 

UNTIL THE THIRTEENTH LEVEL AT AGES SEVENTEEN TO NINETEEN. 

AT THE PRIMARY LEVEL, THE INSTRUCTIONAL SYLLABUS IN MORAL 

EDUCATION IDENTIFIES TWELVE VALUES TO BE ADDRESSED. At THE 

o 

SECONDARY LEVEL, SIXTEEN VALUES ARE IDENTIFIED. 

According to education specialists, the values which 
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are taught within the arena of moral education are 
universally approved; and do not conflict with any religious 
or cultural norms or practices in malays i an society. these 
values were suggested and agreed upon by the leaders of the 
four major religious groups in malaysia. this 
multi-religious planning group assigns much impcrtance to 
the study of moral education as it directs the total moral 
development of the malaysian society in general. 

Students engaged in the study of moral education spend 

ONE-HUNDRED EIGHTY (180) MINUTES PER WEEK/ OR THIRTEEN (13) 

percent of the total educational time in the pursuit of this 
subject. Services are delivered by a certified moral 
education instructor in a l e c tu r e - d i s c u s s i 0 n format. each 
teaching unit is accompanied by examination and evaluated on 
a pass-fail basis to determine if success in the study of 
this subject has occurred. 

the components of the moral education program listed 
below do not adhere to any particular hierarchy oh 

IMPORTANCE. THESE VALUES MAY BE INTRODUCED OR DISCUSSED AT 
ANY POINT WHEN CEEMED PERTINENT TO A SUBJECT OF STUDY BY THE 
INSTRUCTOR . 



01 . Compassion 

a. sympathetic 

b. considerate 

c. generous 

d. understanding 

e. forgiving 
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02. Self-Reliance 

a. responsible 

b. able to act independently 

c. self-motivated 

d. self-conf i dent 



03. Respect 

a. show f ili al piety 

b. respect for elders/ teachers; friends; leaders 

c. respect the king and country 

d. respect the basic rights of others 

e. respect the beliefs of different communities 

f. respect for individuality 

g. abide by the law 

h . observe punctuality 

i. appreciate the contributions of others 
j. show appreciation for labor 

k . respect for the pride of others 



05. Love 

a. sanctity for life 

b. love for the environment 

c. love for the country 

d. love for peace and harmony 

06. Justice 

a. fairness 
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b. EQUITY 

07. Freedom 

a. freedom as granted by law 

b. freedom in the democratic system 

08. Courage 

a. act wisely 

b. defend the truth 

c. stand on one's own convictions 

d. accept responsibility 

09. Physical and Mental Cleanliness 

a. cleanliness of the self 

n. cleanliness of the environment 

c. courteous conduct and speech 

d. development of a constructive mind 

10. Honesty 

A . TRUSTWORTH 1 ne ss 

b . truthfulness 

c . si ncer ity 

11. Diligence 

a . steadfastness 

B. EFFORT 

C . DED I CAT I ON 

D. DETERMINATION 
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E. PERSEVERANCE 
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12. Cooperation 

a. brotherhood 

b. shared responsibility 

c. cooperation 

d. tolerance 

e. common beliefs 

F . UNITY 

13. Moderation 

a. moderation in self importance 

b. moderation in speech and deed 

14. Gratitude 

a. being thankful 

b. being thoughtful 

c. be i ng appreciative 

15. Rationality 

a. prudence 

b. the ability to reason 

c. having open and logical minds 

16. UBLIC Spiritedness 

A . COLLABORAT ION 

B . NE I GHBORL I NESS 

C. SENSITIVITY TO SOCIAL ISSUES 



(Taken from Secondary School Syllabus on Moral Education/ 
Curriculum Development Center, Ministry of Education; 
Malaysi a) 
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Moral Education in the United States 

In the attempt to develop moral reasoning and moral 
behavior in children enrolled in the united states' public 
education system, three basic methods are used. the first, 
and most basic management method is known as indoctrination, 
or also know as behavior modification. this method has been 
used successfully with students in need of severe changes in 
behavior. Indoctrination utilizes positive and negative 
reinforcement procedures to control student behavior. 
Research has shown that the Indoctrination technioue has 
little or no effect on ethical behavior, and no effect on 
moral reasoning. (maker 1975) 

The second avenue for the development on moral 
reasoning used in american school systems is values 
clai r i f i cat ion . values clarification attempts to develop 
the process of examining values and the formation of 
personal choices. values clarification techniques have been 
found to be a positive influence on the development of 
critical thinking skills. though values clarification does 

EMPHASIZE THE PHILOSOPHY OF ETHICAL RELATIVISM, IT DOES NOT 
RECOGNIZE UNIVERSAL ETHICAL PRINCIPLES, AND THEREFORE, TO 
MANY EDUCATIONAL SPECIALISTS, FALLS SHORT OF THE TOTAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL REASONING. 

THE THIRD METHOD FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL REASONING 
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used in the u n i t e d ■ s t at e s school systems; and the focus of 
discussion in this paper, is the model set forth by lawrence 
'^ohlberg • in the kohlberg model, six levels of moral 
development are identified. these six areas are divided 
into three stages, and are arranged in a hierarchy in 
ascending order- the construct of the model follows below • 

Stage I Preconventional 

1- centered on physical consequences 
avoidance of punishment 

2 . proceeds toward reward and reciprocity 
Stage II Conventional 

3. CONFORMITY AND PLEASING OTHERS 

4. RESPECT FOR THE SYSTEM; LAW AND ORDER 

Stage III Postconvent i onal 

5. GENERAL RIGHTS OF MAN 
REVISE AND EXAMINE OPTIONS 

6. SELF CHOSEN UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLES 
JUSTICE; EQUALITY; AND RESPECT 

IN KOHLBERG'S MODEL OF MORAL REASONING DEVELOPMENT; 
STUDENTS ARE PRESENTED WITH A DILEMMA; AND THEN ASKED TO 
MAKE CERTAIN JUDGMENTS ON THE SITUATION. PROBABLY THE MOST 
POPULAR MORAL DILEMMA USED IN THE KOHLBERG MODEL, IS THAT OF 
A MAN NAMED HEINZ, WHO NEEDS A CERTAIN DRUG IN ORDER TO SAVE 
THE LIFE OF HIS WIFE. HEINZ IS POSED WITH THE DILEMMA OF 
HAVING TO DECIDE WHETHER OR NOT TO SAVE HIS WIFE BY STEALING 
THE DRUG, OR OBEY THE LAW AND TAKE THE RISK OF HIS WIFE 
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dying. Students are then engaged in a discussion as to 
which action heinz should take, and verbalize reasons for 
their dec i s i ons . 

According to Rest (1972), with the use of the Kohlberg 

TECHNIQUES, CERTAIN QUALITIES OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL 
REASONING CAN BE IDENTIFIED. USING KOHLBERG'S MODEL, 
RESEARCH HAS FOUND THAT i 1 ) STAGES OF MO R A L . R E A S 0 N I N G OCCUR 
ONE AT A TIME AND IN AN ORDERED FASHION, 2) STAGES ARE NEVER 
SKIPPED, AND ALWAYS GO FORWARD, 3) PROGRESSION OF MORAL 
DEVELOPMENT OCCURS WHEN STUDENTS ARE CONFRONTED WITH 
APPEALING VIEWS OF PEERS WHO FUNCTION IN A HIGHER STAGE OF 
DEVELOPMENT, 4 ) A POSITIVE CORRELATION BETWEEN I.Q. AND 
MORAL THINKING EXISTS, AND 5) MORAL REASONING, CAN INDEED BE 

taught. (Rest 1974) 

Dl SCUSS I ON 

It is agreed by the majority of education specialists 
that the integration of moral reasoning development into the 

PUBLIC SCHOOL CURRICULUM IS OF GREAT IMPORTANCE. MUCH 
DISCUSSION OCCURS WHEN EDUCATORS ARE ASKED TO ADOPT A 
SPECIFIC MODEL AND METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. In THE MALAYSIAN 
EDUCATION SYSTEM, THE MODEL AND METHOD OF INSTRUCTION HAS 
BEEN IDENTIFIED AND PUT INTO PRACTICE. In THE UNITED 

States, discussion of instructional programming seems to be 
focused on the degree of intervention and the most 

IMPORTANTLY, WHO'S SYSTEM OF MORAL REASONING TO USE. DUE IN 
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part to the separation of church 'and state in 
American society, the adoption of a strict program of moral 
development instruction is unlikely to occur. 

According to current research, there appears to be a 
philosophical difference on moral education services in the 
United States and Malaysia. In the Malaysian education 
system, importance is focused on specific moral behaviors 

REGARDLESS OF MORAL REASONING S U P PO R T I N G * T H E ACTION. In THE 

course of instruction, the student is directed to imitate 
the action which is popularly accepted as morally correct. 

In the United States, the phi losophi cal . base of moral 
education seems to focus on the reasoning process involved 
in decision making. the student involved in moral reasoning 
development activities would be asked to consider reasons 
for actions in regard to decisions made on moral behaviors. 

in addition, other difference in the two systems occur 

IN THE AREA OF THE EVALUATION OF MORAL REASONING LEVELS. In 

the Malaysian system, students are graded on a pass-fail 
basis. Students in this system who do not perform 
adequately in any of the areas of instruction will not 
continue to the next level until success is realized. 

In the United States, moral education is regarded as a 
developmental component which operates within the realm of 
the total educational curriculum. furthermore, progress 
from one stage of moral development to another is solely 

DEPENDENT ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF EACH INDIVIDUAL CHILD. JUST 
AS IN OTHER AVENUES OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT, CHILDREN'S 
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INDIVIDUAL MORAL REASONING ABILITIES SHOULD BE 
AND ACCEPTED. 
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MALAYSIA'S AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 
This curriculum project Ls designed to be. used ov*?i: a two-class 
period in a 10-class unit on Southeast Asia, part of a larger 
survey course in Non-Western Cultures. The goal of this study of 
the agricultural economy is to: 

-introduce students to the geographic region of 
Malaysia. 

-review the his tor ical backgrounds as they relate to 

economic issues . 
-examine a nation's efforts to develop export products 

best suited Lu the conditions in the country; 
-learn about: several export products less familiar l:o 

Western s t u den t s ; an d 
-use Malaysia as an example of other Southeast Asian 
nations in developing agricultural resources. 
The study will also make us of slides of a number of on-site 
visits in Malaysia, taken while traveling In the country. 
Some will show the work at FORI M (Palm Oil Research Institute 
of Malaysia). A visit to the FELDA's (Federal Land Development 
Authority) Serting Hi lit Complex gave valuable insights Into t he 
experiments at developing new croplands, and also the relocation 
of villagers. The information on pepper production is gratefully 
received from Mr. Edwin Liew Chung Huin, Assistant Director of 
Agriculture in Kuching, Sarawak. Finally, special thanks are due 
to Dr. Hyacinth Gaudart for her efforts in making it possible for 
me to visit and speak with others who work in these industries. 
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-Malacca gains om i ii'Mire by rhinope trader's 

i. coming Ihrough s l.ara i t: r ; nnroule tu Arabia 

- Islam comes to the region 



2 . European I nt r u-*; i an into t lie Pen 1 su ] a 

•Por tuque.**'* : 1 r ; 1 I 

i . bu J J t* a tor L, church, customs lioiu;^ 
li . Poj: tuguoce trade hampered by nr,\ istance 

Dutch: 1 M 1 

i. already w<- L L established in Java 
1 i . very monopol k.l: i c in [ml ieies 
i i 1 . 5 n to rest:-, cent" r. ed on tin 

■Hr It Ish : cJ 00U 

^ i .estahl tshed ti ading rights in Penanq 
ii.trad^ pocUy much freer than DutchD 
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i i. .concontrated mm wtjst ccjst, but a?l over 
pen] nsula 

5.011 palm 

- R t; i m u 1 a t e d b y w e i \ k r. u 1 1 h e )• m a r k p t s in 2 0 1 s a rj d 3 0 ' 

-by 1930 pen insula supplied 11% of world's palm nl 

TV. The Modern Palm oil Industry 

l.One or the world's major oils 

-one of the "big four" of oils 
i . soy boa n 
i 1 . rnpes' s r>d 

i i i . sun f lo we r seed 
iv . pal in o.i 1 

-production increased aL 9°o per annum since 19B0 
2. Two types of oil 

-palm oil: obtained f j om flesh of Emit 

-Kernel oil: from the seed 
3 .Production of, palm trocon 

-trees produce pr of J » ab.l y after 2 . f 5 to 3 years 

-produce until height make::, liar vesting impractical 

■ 3 to 5 tons pen hectare per yoar of oil 

l.cf. . 0 . f i ton?.; per hectare? per year for most 
o 1 1 seeds 

-work being done to increase productivity 
i .shorter tree:; being developed 
ii . long productive l \ f 0 be 1 ng deve 1 oped 

ii i .machJ nery to collect "fresh fruit bunches" 

cal .1 ed "Grabber ,f 

4. Increasing acreage of palm tree 

- r '4, 000 hoctagos in I r ) r, D in palm tree 
- 2 mill! o n h e c t a r e s in L ■} 0 0 
-projected 2 . r > mi 1 l.i on hectaros by 200(1 
•Production 'J?, 000 tons i960 
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■ f>~ 

-6 .00 million l;ons 1090 

r > . Owner sh i p and management of. hold i.ngs 

-54* operated by ,:una1 lho1der:j under government land 
land development mil horitios 

-4 6% managed through pr ivale estate system 

6 . Feder a 1 Land Devo 1 opm^nt Ant; hot ity ( FELPA ) 

-to reduce t una ) puvor ty 

-create Nor** cmju if i bl* - * i ncome dJ str ibutl on and 
1 and ownersh i p 

-total land a ma under FELDA supervision: 871.000 
ho eta res 
i . 7 0% in pal m o i I pr ud uc 1 1 on 

-in 1990 2H% of: Malaysia's palm oil produced on PR I., DA 
programs 

-settler p lac e m out uml e r F E L D A 

i ..began in 1986 and completed in 1989 
i i .1202 f am iles hav^ been emplaned 
i i l . settlorn become able to own productive lands 

7. Processing of palm oil 

-inor;t o i 1 sold i n processed form 

-world market:-, have responded to high quality product 

-now cupp L 5 o:« more than 2/3 o f wor Id ' s pa I m o i J 

8 . Uses of: palm o i 1 

-ed i bl e uses 

i .shorten i rigs/frying oil 
i i . ma r rjn r i no 
i ii .non-dairy creamery 
1 v . 1 ce cr oam 
v . c o c o a butt e r uL-.-jl. i t: u f e 

■ 1 1 o i i - e d i b 1 e \ i r r . f " 

i .soaps and dr t'.M'gon t^ 
J I .gr^:i: c:.. -old l ula 3 cants 
i i I . cand It 

i v . f a t !. y a. - i d and -*c id oil (in corane! i c;rs 
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- 7- 

-by- products of: Ui<* palm oil Industry 
J. . var J od oil* 
i i . f 1.H: 1 1 t o po we i: a u 1: o d i e s o 1 
i i i . ink 

I v . a dd i t i ve : ? . f: o r p 1 a •< t \ c r> 
v. flat, -board from hurskn 

9. Future of I. ho oil pa I in Industry 

- Ma 1 a y s i a ba n k i 1 1 g on I ) r. I g h t; f u t u r e 

i . thousands o f hoctan*:*. bo i ng planted each year 

I I .mJ 1 ] icwir* uf- delicti::? bo i ng Invented in tho 

i nduM* r y 

■per acre yield much greater than most; otho; oilseodr/ 

"popUlvU. in I hi t 1 i»n:; opposed |;o tl || i ru ,:| \ s f.j 

- Cow na l:ur <i 1. d i so.nws or dange r n f. r om i Usecf r, 

not given l.n «JMMl. fluctuations iii pjoductivjty a:; j 
t. r mo o f o l:ln»r o i 1 ropdc 

V.The Modern Rubber industry 

1 . F3eg I mi I ngs of: r nhbo r i ndun try 

-introduced .late 19Lh century by British 

-imported thousand* of South Indlann to work in 
p.1 a 1 1 1 . L i oiu: 

trees imported from Brazil 

-came at- timo of th^ ve J opmou t of the automobile 

2 .Acreage of rubber tree-. 

-1082 more than 2,000,000 hectares of trees 
-Malaysia supp] ied 40 r -,t)% of world's rubber 
■d I in i n Ish ing arj pal m oi 1. prosper :t. 

3 . Labor i ntens i ve indur. I r y 

• tapping (descr. I be ) 

- c u J. .1 e c t i n g 1 \ * to ;•; ( d r r, r j- i be ) 

4 .Processing latex concentrate? 
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5 . Rub bee markets 

-fluctuates wit;h the health of auto industry 

i. steady Increase in auto production since 1901 

-Malaysia today r;uppl ies 7 5^ of world's rubber suppl ion 

--f'oar o f AI nn ha:; i. tier pased demand f ok condoms and 
exam i na t. i on «jlovo:.» 

VI. The PoppoL Industry 

.1. . One o £ ma j or peppe r pr oducor s 

- m ( ) :? t p r o d 1 i c o d in S a j: a w a k 

i . pr oflucot'. about f ) o £ Ma ] ays ia f s expor t 

2 . Peppe r £arro i mj 

■■• pr od need w i f ho u t s had o 

- p 1 .1 n t r-? p ] a n t c d a bo u t 1 . 8 m :< 2.4 m a pa r f 

- a .1 0 ■ ■ t o o t p o t; p r o v i d o d £ o r. o a c; h p J. a n L 

-first crop;--; of horrid? at: 26 months 
-plant readier, peak production in 6-7 yearr. 

-plant can produce pr of: j. table for 10-13 years 

3. Will to and Mark pepper 

■ wh i t. p pe ppe r 

.1 . i.i s oj- r i pe be r r i es 
i i . :>ua k i iuj : t of:; the outer :>k i n 
i i 5 . washi mj : rni::«« away any unwanted material 
iv .drying : in the sun 
v, whi to popp^i preferred in As ia 
-b] ack peppe r 

j .from mature but not i: ] pe berried 
ii. drying in tin-- :;un two to three days 
i ii .winnowed to remove trach 

4 . P e : > t :"s a n (.1 f 1 i :i e a s t i 

- numerous bngr; and i rwi:l.:i 

■"foot rot"; "pink tl i :;r-ar-:e » ; blight-* 
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Hi , Haggi ng and gr- 1 I I ng 

-Aslant prefer white poppcjt 
-Amer leans prefer hi. "u*k pepper 

ft ft ft ft ft ft ft ft A ft * ft ft ft ft ft ft ft ft ft ft ft ft 

Some conclusions on Malnyjjian Agr Lrultural development 

t . Government han worlod rlur.oly with the private sector, in 
d r- vo 1 opme n t ( r f . PEL PA ) 

?. . Cr ops :>u i ted to I oca 1 « ond i t: i onn hnvo been o neon rayed 

'i .Technology liars been il'jvc J oped enabling I; Ik** nation to 
sol 1 pr aroused or :;om] processed youds 

4 .Government: liar; been .K't i v<: in snaking ooV and developing 
im'w mar ke ts 

5. An over -ba ] anc' o( acroago and money ban been put In I'm 
palm oil industry 

-great prof.il:' wi.11 bo realised it palm oil catcher, mi 

-great loss will occur if come bettor :uib:;t itutn is 
round 

ft ft ft 'y ft ft ft ft ft ft 
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MALAYSIA MARATHON, 

A Small Group Activity 
utilizing Comptorr's 



A RACE FOR THE STRAITS 

for Middle School Students 
MultiMed ia Encyclopedia 



GOAL. 



Children will participate in the 
"Malaysian Marathon" in order to 
research, in the Compton / s Mu 1 t lMedia 
Encyclopedia, answers to questions 
about the main resources of Malaysia. 



UNDERSTANDINGS , 



"Malaysia occupies a strategic 
position at one of the world's major 
crossroads." ( Maverick , p. 197) 

"Malaysia is. for one thing, an 
extraordinary olfactory experience." 
( Fodor's SE Asia , p. 204) 

"The Golden Chersonese, the early 
travellers called it, this land of calm 
sheltered from the storms all around 
it." ( Guidebook for Women , p. 1) 

"The nation's plan is to develop many 
industries so that sudden price drops 
for a single commodity will not 
significantly damage the national 
economy . " ( Malaysia in Pictures . 
P. 62) 

"The people often fascinate the 
tourists, from the clothes they wear to 
the many dialects they speak." 
(V isltors / Guide , p. 76) 



"...• and below us stretched the land, 
the great expanse of the forests , 
sombre under the sunshine, rolling like 
a sea, with glints of winding rivers, 
the gray spots of villages, and here 
and there a clearing, like an islet of 
light amongst the dark waves of 
continuous tree-tops . " ( Lord Jim , 
p- 197) 
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"...Malaysia has achieved a level of 
prosperity and freedom that is unusual 
among Southeast Asian countries." 
( Malaysia in Plnture< o 

"Malaysia today is a split world. 
There is the world of the cities and 
the world of the back country." ( The 
New Malaysia p. 125) 

"There is the eye-catching red hairy 
rambutan, the prickly durian, or the 
mangosteen. The list (of fruits) is 
endless." ( Visitors^ Guide , p, 104) 



Middle School (Grades 5-8) 



Five to ten 45-minute periods 



DESCRIPTION: This module can be used in self-contained 

classrooms or in schools which have a school day scheduled 
Into separate periods. The students will work in small 
groups (4-5 students) each of which functions as a team. 
They will undertake an imaginary race by ship to various 
ports-of-cal 1 in Malaysia (including a stop in the state of 
Sarawak in the part of Malaysia on the island of Borneo). 
At each port they must research information about various 
resources and products of Malaysia. All of the information 
is found in the computerized version of Compton'' s 
EngyglQPedl 9 (or in the book version). At each port each 
group is given a short explanation describing that city and 
a sheet containing 10 randomly selected questions concerning 
a resource of Malaysia. This sheet is to be printed by the 
teacher from the Apple HE MECC program entitled "Study 
Guide." When students in a group correctly complete 10 (or 
9 out of 10)questlons concerning one resource of Malaysia 
(such as tin), they proceed to the next city or area of 
Malaysia. If the team answers less than nine questions 
correctly, they will receive another set of ten randomly 
selected questions concerning the same resource. If they 
fall to answer 9 out of 10 questions in the second set, they 
will receive help from the teacher to complete that sheet 
and proceed to the next destination. 



As the teams progress around the Malaysian peninsula 
they move their team marker on a large wall map of Malaysia. 
(Using an overhead projector, the teacher must enlarge the 
small map of Malaysia). An alternative to this would be 
having each group mark their own small map which could be 
mounted on a bulletin board or wall. 



LEARNER OUTCOMES: 

1. Students will be able to work cooperatively in a 
smal 1 group . 

2. Students will research information concerning the 
major resources of Malaysia. 

3. Students will use the computerized version of 
Comp ton's Flnnv clopedla . 



PERSONAL AND SOCIAL OUTCOMES: The activities are planned In 
such a manner that . emergi ng personal and social needs of the 
young adolescent will be fulfilled. These needs are: 

1. Success - Students will feel successful since they 
will all complete the race. 

2. Socializing - Students will be able to work with 
other students rather than alone at their desks. 

3. Competitiveness - Young adolescents increasingly 
enjoy competition. Here it will be within the 
context of group work . 



MATERIALS: Large sheet of paper with enlarged map of 
Mai aysi a 

Magic markets to outline and color map 

Outline maps of Malaysia for each group if 
large wall map is not used 

"Study Guide 11 computer program (See Blbl log. ) 
Computer-generated tests for each group 
EQUIPMENT AND ARRANGEMENTS: 

Overhead projector to enlarge map of Malaysia 

Using overhead projector or opaque projector, 
enlarge map of Malaysia, trace outline, mark in 
Kuala Lumpur, Pinang, Kota Baru (Kelantan), 
Sarawa and Mi 1 aka 



PROCEDURES: 1. Read background material about Malaysia from 

a standard geography text or read Sheet A. 

2. Assign groups and go over Sheet B (student 
directions). Also, students may need to 
to go over Sheet D for Encyclopedia 
direct ions. 

3. Each group must decide where their starting 
point will be. They must always go by ship 
to each new destination. However, their 
last destination is Kuala Lumpur which is 
near, but not on, the ocean. 

3. Teacher should print out separate 
10-questlon sheets <4 of them are Included 
for each resource. Each question sheet 
will vary somewhat. Along with the question 
sheet each group rece i ves the short 

expl an at i on concern 1 ng the city or state 
at which they have arrived, 

4. As soon as each group has their ten 
questions they proceed to use the Comp ton's 
Encyclopedia to find the answers to their 

10 questions. Directions for the use of the 
computerized Compton's Encyclopedia are on 
Sheets D, 

5. When each group has completed a question 
sheet they have it corrected by the teacher. 
The teacher then marks their completed 
destination on the large map of Malaysia. 

6. Should a group not complete at least 9 out 
of 10 questions correctly they will be given 
another set of random 1 y se 1 ected quest i on s 
to answer. If these are not answered 
correctly, the teacher will help the group 
and they will proceed to the next 

dest 1 nat 1 on , 

7. When students have completed all 
ports-of-cal 1 they must proceed back to 
Kuala Lumpur for their last test, then they 
may proceed back home to the U.S. Give team 
members a tropical fruit treat when they 

f lnlsh the 1 ast test . 

7. Thft vlnning group is the first group to come 
back to Kuala Lumpur. 
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MALAYSIA - GENERAL INFORMATION 



Because of its position between the Indian Ocean and 
the South China Sea, Malaysia has long been the meeting 
place for traders and travellers from West and East. 
Malaysia is a tropical wonderland situated in the heart of 
Southeast Asia just north of the equator. It is made up of 
two regions. One of these regions is Peninsular Malaysia 
which lies between Thailand and Singapore. East Malaysia is 
located across the South China Sea on the island of Borneo. 
Together, these two regions cover an area of about 330,434 
square ki 1 ometers. 

The climate is hot and humid throughout the year with 
plenty of sunshine. It is also very rainy. Malaysia has a 
population c.: over 17 million with 14 million living in 
Peninsular Malaysia and 3 million in Sabah and Sarawak on 
the Island of Borneo. Malays. Chinese, and Indians form the 
majority on the peninsula. In Sabah and :Sarawak (in 
Borneo) the Iban. Kadazan, and Bidayuh are the main 
indigenous ethnic groups. The official national language is 
Bahasa Malaysia. However Chinese dialects and Tamil 
(Indian) are still widely used in some communities, and most 
people speak English. Malaysian time is sixteen hours ahead 
of U.S. Pacific Standard Time. 



FULBRIGHT-HAYES SEMINAR Sheet B 

HISTORY AND CULTURE OF MALAYSIA 
CURRICULUM PROJECT 
SUMMER 1993 



MALAYSIAN MARATHON , THE RACE FOR THE STRAITS 
A Learning Module for Middle School Students 

STUDENT DIRECTIONS 



ALL ABOARD! ! In the next ten days your team will be 
contestants In the great Malaysian Marathon. You will be 
racing through the Straits of Malacca in order to research 
some of the most interesting resources of the country of 
Malaysia. Before you hoist anchor and set sail get your 
group together and plan the following: 

1. First decide where in Malaysia you wish to begin your 
journey . 

2. Each time you choose a destination (called 
por ts-of -cal 1 ) you must obtain from the teacher an 
explanation sheet for that city or state plus a printout of 
10 questions about a resource of Malaysia. When your team 
is finished with all ten questions for that destination, 
bring your paper to the teacher to be corrected. If you 
have at least 9 of the 10 questions correct, the teacher 
will move your marker on the map of Malaysia to the new 
destination. If you have less than 9 correct you will 
obtain a printout of a new set of questions. Some of the 
new questions may be the same as the old set of questions, 

3. You must complete two sets of questions in order to 
reach Malaysia and begin your journey around Malaysia. Also 
when you arrive in Sarawak on the island of Borneo you may 
receive an invitation to go uprlver in a longboat to visit 
an Iban village 1 onghouse . You will kindly accept the 
invitation should you receive one. 

3. Your last destination must be Kuala Lumpur. Your team 
will complete their last set of questions there. 

4. Answers which are spelled incorrectly will be counted as 
i ncorrect answers . 

5. All answers are to be found on Comp ton's MultiMedla 
Encycl opedl a. 



welcome Tn uims 
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You have just arrived at the "Pearl of the Orient!" Go 
around the beautiful Island by foot. bike, or trishaw 
(three-wheeled bike cab) and have a ball! At Batu Ferrlnghi 
you will find a most beautiful beach. And if you want to" 
tour be sure to take the 3-1/2 hour tour around the Island 
and you will see Malay kampongs (villages), rubber estates, 
nutmeg estates and the Snake Temple (real, live poisonous 
snakes). Have fun! And while you're at It, find out why 
spices like nutmeg has played such an important In history. 



W ELCOME TO KUALA uiMPnp 

This is really a boomtown! Gleaming new skyscrapers next to 
centuries-old shophouses and beautiful Islamic minarets. 
Kuala Lumpur or KL, as It Is often called, was founded by 
tin miners. Its early settlers were a rough, hardy lot, but 
now it is a very modern city. Now i nvest 1 gate and research 
wny tin was and is such an Important resource. Malaysia has 



WELCOME TO mf; [, a .KA, 



Melaka s history goes back more than 500 years. It was one 
of the fabulous places that the European explorers sailed to 
,? c ??N a9e rpu n the Spice trade - F^st the Portuguese came 
It lu 5 en the Dutch took over <1641>. Then the British 
threw^the Dutch out In the 1890s. Everyone wanted Melaka. 
mere s lots of European colonial history here. You can see 
an old fortress, churches, ruins, and a wonderful sound and 
light show each night. 

One of the products Malaysia is famous for Is rubber. Let's 
look at how this highly useful product is produced. 



WELCOME TO SARAWAK ON THE T ST. AND OF BORNEO Sheet Q2 

You've always wanted to see what a real jungle is like? 
Welcome to Sarawak. Land of the Hornbl 1 1 . Well, here we go. 
Sarawak has majestic tropical forests and abundant wildlife. 
The ancient languages, arts and crafts, and social customs 
remain in many places. Here you visit a orangatan 
rehabilitation center. In order to be • rehabl 1 1 tated they 
must be trained to fed for themselves before being released 
into the wild. Bullet, Sarawak's most famous 21 year old 
Orangutan lives at the center. 

Some tribes still live in traditional longhouses where 10-40 
families all live under one roof .You can trek through the 
jungle, ride a longboat uprlver, and stay overnight in a 
tribal longhouse. You'll hear insects humming, invisible 
creatures grunting and croaking, and water gurgling and 
sighing. Lots of black pepper is produced in Sarawak. Lots 
of lumber. Let's look at the petroleum industry which is 
very active In the South China Sea off the coast of Sarawak 
and the East Coast of Malaysia. 



WELCOME T O KELANTAN 

Kelantan Is tucked away In the northeastern corner of 
Peninsular Malaysia. Its age-old customs and traditions 
have earned it the title of the Cradle of Malay Culture. In 
Kelantan you will find rustic fishing villages, paddy fields 
and palm-fringed beaches. Fishing is an important economic 
activity along the coast. Shadow puppets, colorful kites, 
and giant drums, and giant tops are some of the traditions 
stl 1 1 kept al ive here. 

Let's have a look at one of the major resources of Malaysia, 
pa m oil. It is grown in this area as in other areas of 
Malaysia. Palm oil comes from a palm tree which has big 
bunches of palm oil kernels growing on it. Squeeze the palm 
o\\ kernels and you have cooking oil. In the U.S. we use 
lots of soybean oil, corn oil, and cocoanut oil, but palm 
oil would work Just as well. In fact, as long as we're 
researching palm oil, let's take a look at all different 
kinds of those wonderfully useful trees called palm trees. 
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WELCOME TO THE I BAN LONGHOUSE 

You have just received an invitation to travel uprlver by 
longboat to visit overnight at an Iban village longhouse. 
will you accept the invitation? 

Please wear light clothing, tennis shoes. Also bring water 
slippers, sunhat. raincoat, and swim suit. And don't forget 
the Insect repel lant. We will proceed upriver by express 
boat for about 2-1/2 hours through beautiful scenery of 
primary and secondary forest, paddy fields, pepper- 
plantations and logging camps. We will then further proceed 
upriver for another two hours by lo'ngboat to reach the 
longhouse. We will encounter rapids and tricky river bends 
along the way. Be prepared to get out of the boat and push 
If It gets stuck on a sandbar. 

Dinner will be hosted and served at the house of the 
headman. After the meal, there will be cultural 
performances of dance and song before retiring for the night 
on ,he veranda of the longhouse. Please don't sleepwalk 
because the longhouse is twenty feet off the ground on 
stilts. Have fun! 



RESEARCH AND COMPTON'S MULTIMEDIA ENCYCLOPEDIA^ 01 



This social studies module has been deslaned to 
incorporate the use of the research tool. Compton / s 
MulUMedU Encyclopedl a , an electronic encyclopedia based on 
Compton's EncvclPPe d lap ubl lshed by Encyclopedia Britannlca. 
Accessing information has been made easy through entry 
paths. When a search is begun students will see this Menu. 
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Compton's MultiMedia Encyclopedia" 

Click tha antry path of your cholca or T for halp. 
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IDEA SEARCH - lets users enter key words or phrases, ask 
questions, or describe a topic. 

TITLE FINDER - gives users an alp' .'-.etlcal list of all of 
the articles in the encyclopedia. Students can choose the 
title of an article or type a title they would like to find. 

TOPIC TREE - divides all of the articles in the encyclopedia 
into lists of topics and subtopics. Students can browse 
through the lists to find the article that they miaht want 
to see. 



PICTURE EXPLORER - lets students view pictures that are in 
the encyclopedia. They can look through a random assortment 
of pictures, see a list of captions that take them to the 
Pictures and then to related articles, or type a description 
of a picture that they would like to see. 

WORLD ATLAS - begins by drawina maps of the Earth. D2 
Students can manipulate the Atlas to find a place they are 



WORLD ATLAS - begins by drawing maps of the Earth* D2 
Students can manipulate the Atlas to find a place they are 
looking for. or they can use the Place Finder to either 
choose the place from an alphabetical list or type in its 
name. Use the following commands. 

COMPASS - Use the Compass clickspot to see a different part 
of the Earth by clocking the direction in which you want to 
move . 

ZOOM IN - Use Zoom In to view an area of the Earth more 
c 1 ose 1 y . 

ZOOM OUT - Click Zoom Out to view the Earth from farther 
away . 

LAT/LONG ON - Use Lat/Long On to add these lines to a map. 
Lines are marked in degrees. Degrees of latitude appear on 
the extreme left of the screen, and degrees of longitude 
appear immediately above the Prompt Line. 

LAT/LONG OFF - Use the Lat/Long Off clickspot to remove 
lines of latitude and longitude from a map. 

LABELS OFF - Use Labels Off to remove place labels from a 
map . 

LABELS ON - Click the Labels On clickspot to restore place 
1 abe 1 s on a map . 

LAST SCREEN CLICKSPOT - Used to take one step back along 
the path through the encyclopedia and return to the last 
screen v i ewed. 

PLACE FINDER - Click Place Finder to see an alphabetical 
list of all of the places that have labels in the World 
:Atlas. After the students make a selection using Place 
Finder, the computer will draw a map that shows the place 
that was selected. 
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:cmc'=te *:no aupsti-ns usina CcjmptCR ~ vo^cutsr r i acec i a . Zee 

:ne teacner when vou have -f mished the 10 Quest ions . ;au fr.ust naze at 
east v tr-rrec^ answers to pass. 



1. *Jhat nu = h is also a source ■? t natural rusher" 



h . rubber busn 
t. d'jdv'a bush 
C . 1 ate;-* bush 
£• . suavuie bush 



In Uiorid war II the Japanese control lea much rt the world r 
rubber, so the U.E. developed their own 



A. nvson 

B. do! vester 

C. svmthetic rubber 
l 1 . rubber tree 



Answer : 



rK er?= are tnree I ir.c? rubber: c ? l e c^eoe . r.r-oi tC sneer . anc 
s? rubber . /'hich i ind is used : cr snoe soles" 



H . E ^ 1 Ti rubncr 

t" . s^Cr so sr.ee^ 
Z. ra'ie Irene 



in craer ::• 1 1 ect the ruober -frcm the t'^e 

A. diaqonai cuts are rrad* 3 in tree 

B. tre tree is choppee sqi-t 

C. the 'eaves are oicrec 

D. the bar) : = ccilectea 



;ERLC 



J 

Rubber 



* aqe 



The Good year Tire- 'j = e 3 tc aovgrt i?e " -u : cam red" ruhDer . 
It nor «tiov 5nn did not --set rr 1 tt 1 e ir, r he cold. It ws! 

nsnea a-fter trie P.cnan ^cc '-'yl car, . :oa o-f "ire. '..r.at i 5 
added m vulcanized ~ r _«bDer~ 

A. iron 

B. tire 

C . sul nhur 

D. sodium 

Answer : 



^oam rubDer is made b. 



A. cutting bubo 1 en into rubber 

B. pre 5= 1 nq rj-.e rubber 

C . ruttinq 'jo the ruober 

D . ex d 1 od ma t r> e ■ 1 c u 1 a r uq b er 



answer : 



h rubber tree can he t aoned -for 



-ears , 



E. 5 
r . « .;■( 

D . 30 



3. Rubber cr iqin*P v lames trom 



A . flew wcr ! 3 

B. Old wrrli 

C . Austr a i 1 a 

D. Asia 



■ rimer icas • 
; Europe t 



answer : 



All rubberv materials a^e comooeed ot t-iM ion o-f ; onq . 

tangled . Rubber might De comoared to a tangled 

mass 01 cooked =Daanetti . 

A . chemical 5 

E . nvl on 5 

I • trees 

D • no i \ tner 5 



A BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

■ ERIC 

Ml 
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Fsae 2 



Rubber 




"he -first practical use tor rubber was to 

A. make tires 

B. make hoses 

C. waterproof cloth for raincoats 

D. make rubber qloves 



Answer : 




ERIC 




Answer kev ror version 1. 



Rubber 




2. C 
2. C 

4. A 

5. C 
& • A 

7. D 

8. A 
?. D 



18 

Rubber 6 



- =r h i on j 
Marne 



!ate 



Complete the Questions using Ccmotcn's Computer Encycl ooeaia . See 
the teacher when vou have -finished the 10 Questions. iou must have at 
least 9 correct answers to pass. 



est tirps used to ftavF 

A. no ruboer in -them 

B . no treac 

C. inner *ubes 

D. netroleum in then 



nnswer : 



All runoerv materials are cc?mnn=ea ct* mil i ion oi lone. 

tangiec! . Rubber miqnt be comp*r=»d to a tangled 

ma 5= ot cooked soaanetti. 

A. trees 

B . chemical s 
■3. ."'.sons 

D • no'- v ^ers 

Answer : 

r 03Ti rubDer i= maae cv 



A. cutting bubbles into rubber 

B. oressinq the rubber 

C. exolodinq the liquid ruboer 

D. zutt inq lid the ruoner 



Answe r : 

r he -»"irst practical u=e -for rubber u=«= tr. 

A. make hnses 

fc. r.ake tires 

C. ,T,at:e rubber n loves 

D. wateroroot cloth tor raincoats 



Answer : 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

344 
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Rubber 6 



. =r HIGH J 

;'iame - Date 

CI as 5 



Complete the questions using Compton's Computer Encycl ooeciia . See 
the teacher when vou have -finished the 10 Questions. tou must have at 
least Q correct answers to pass. 



*ost tirps used to have 

h « no rubber in them 

B. no tread 

C. mnpr *-ubes 

D- petroleum in them 



Answer : 



1 ruhberv materials are ccr:pn=ea ct mil; ion oi 'one. 

tanqied . Rubber miqht be comp*r 3 d to a tanqleci 

mas= o-f cooked spaghetti. 



A. trees 

t . chemical ; 

. r.vions 

D . dc" vmers 



»-oam rubber is maae cv 



Answer : 



A. puttmq bubbles into rubber 
& - press inq the rubber 

C. explodinq the 1 iauid ruboer 

D. ruttina up the rubber 

Answer : 

r he < ir st practical use -for rubber uss tr. 

A. make hns9= 

B. make tires 

C. make rubber n loves 

D. waterproof cloth for raincoats 

Answer: 




145 



in order to zz\ 1 ect the ruober * +ro«n the tn 

A. the oarV i= cc-1 > -rted 

&• the tree : ■ znoonea sown 

C . a xaqonai cuts ?re riade in tree 

D. the leaves a^e cict-ea 



19 

Rubber 7 



6 . A rubber 



nnswer : 

can te tapped tor vear 



H . 20 

C . 20 

D. 10 



Answer : 



Which aual itv is rubber i.nown for" 



A . * I ev: l o i i i ty 

& . eo+tne=s 

C. r l q i d 1 t 

D. hardnes? 



Pe' 1 ted t i^es r,f -e 



Mnewer : 



Dei t= o f =rpc i 



wir= iTiesn 



b. f belt .vcjna the citsiae 

. a Dei t hold inn hire *ro car 
D . no he i ts at = 1 « 



nnswer ; 



^ubher or isins 1 ! 



■zrr.e- 



h ■ Hsia 

E . New wcr 1 c ! Amer ;-t?.= 

t. Old Wor'd •Ev.roce) 
D . Austrai la 



answer 



ERIC 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Rubber 8 



:he G-odyear Tire used to aa-srtise "vulcanized" rubber. 
It was not sticiiy ana did not get brittle in the cold. It wa= 
named a-ter the Roman qod Vulcan, qod of -fire. What is 
added in vulcanized ruober"" 

A. =od iurc 

B. sul phur 

C. -fire 

D. iron 

Answer i 



147 
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Rubber 9 

Answer rev tor "ersion I . 



A- • 


L' 


• 


A 


4. 


D 


m' • 

tr . 


B 


l • 


A 


G 

u • 


A 


9 t 





10.. t 



ER?C 
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Rubber 10 



. rr-Bicn 

M 5 ri*5 



Comolete tne Questions using Comoton's Comouter Encvc i c-ced la - See 
the teacher when vou have -finished the 10 Questions. You must hav-e at 
least ? correct answers tc pass. 



KubDer ie maae -from 

A. plastic 

& . doI vester 

C . rv/1 on 

D. ■ a ten 



Answer : 

2. T here arp tnree kinds ct ruDDer : oate crer.e, s^o^ed sheet, anc 
sKifli rubber . Which > ind ib used tor snce scies? 

A. pd sheet 

& . iv i r\ rubber 
1 ■ . oale c r e d e 



Answer : 

Foam ru&ber i= made tv. 



A, -^.-DlodinQ the : iauid rubber 

5. cuttma up the rubber 

C. Dre=5inq the rubber 

D. DUttma bubbles into rubber 



Answer : 

a. The -.'-.rst practical use -for rubber wa= to 

A. .iial'e tires 
& . T «ar e hoses 

C. wateroroof cloth *ar raincoats 
' C* . T-c-f: e rubber q i oves 



Answer ; 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Rubber 11 



Rase 



5. Several Hundred *ear= aaa a British chemist received e 
bouncy bai i From a r^iqna in America. The Dal \ 
Dencil man s so he c =■ \ i ed this substance 



rubded anay 



A. an eraser 

P . rubber 

C. a oenc 1 1 

D . a w i D?-out 



Al i ^'jr>r?erv natsr:« 
^.anQ i ed 



answer i 



are ~c-moc r e: -t ran < ion ci ;cn?. 

- i.ibhRr- .Taint be coiTid areo to a tancjiea 



«T;a== nt coorec =Daqnett : . 

B . enemies"! z 
C . do 1 vners 
D. nv"ie.n=. 



Hn=wer ' 



Rubber □ r i c i n a i 1 . corner -fre-iTi 

A . Old wor i d i Eur oc e ? 

B. h = i a 

C . lustra i la 

D . New '.oar l rj Mme r i c a 5 .« 



unswer : 



hs oejTiar.cj -for rubber Qrew arouna i'-OO. the British cultivated 
nuqo ruober 0 1 ant at 1 :-ns in , 

A. bra^r,. Argentina, and Micaras 

B. India, tfalavsia, and Ceylon 

C. iJ.E... iiexir.o. ?nd Praril 

D. Her ico, Guafama'a, and Brazil 



Answer ; 



^hicn Quality is rubber i;ncwn far" 

A , sot tness 

B . r i 5 ici tv 

C . baroness 

D , -fl er ibi 1 tv 



nnswer \ 



ERLC 
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Rubber 12 



-'9 q £. 



ivt '.-in ? i bush is a I so 5. - our c ? c-f nature/: ruDDer 

A . quayt il e bush 
t : - guava bush 

C . 1 at ex bush 

D . rubber Gush 

Answer : 



ERLC 
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Rubber 13 



Answer i. ev ior version 3. 



1. D 

j- • 

2. D 

4. C 

5. 3 
•£ . C 

7. D 

8. P 
?. D 

10. A 



ERIC 
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Spices 1 



ass 



Complete tnp Questions using Co mo ton ' = Computer Encyclopedia. See 
the teacher wnen vau have finished the 10 ciuestions. You must have at 
least v correct answers to pass. 



.rue spices are an 1 v grown 



A. in temperate climates 

&. in the tropics 

o - an vd 1 ace 

D. in cooi cl lmates 



answer ; 



two spices drown in both the Cast and West Indies are 



A. -alt ana Pepper 

B. nu.tmeq and ."nace 

C. Piack neoce^ and cili 

D. tarraqon and oaralev 



Answer : 



-saves u=eo in cnokinq are callec 

A. True hp ices 

&. Seasoning Gaits 
C . Herbs 

B. Aromatic seed = 



Answer 



4. Which ot the foilowinq a^e herbs" 

A . anise 
b • c *: DVPr, 

C. parslev 

D . nutrceq 



Answer : 



9 

ERLC 
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uihat so ice accounts tor &0"4 ot all spice trad 



A. Sesame seeds ■ ■ 

B . Bl acv pepper 
C ■ c innamon 

D. Red pepper 

Answer : 

rtal avsia produces 1 arae Quantities ni 



. A . caraway seed 
b. naoril a 
C . oregano 
D . hi ack nepper 

Answer: 

The largest user? o-f spices are 

A . canners 

B . sausage and 1 uncheon meat 

C. pickles 

D. bakeries 

Answer : 



Pumpkin Die ai wavs contains . 

A. ninaer 

B. pepper 

C . clcves 

D. cinnamon 

Answer : 

What tnur common = □ rc^s stimulate the appetit 

A. cl oves.al 1 BDice, pepper ,cinnamo 
E\ qinaer. cloves, jill , panrika 
C . b 1 ack oeoper ,q inqer ,,Tiare ,d 1 1 1 
U . pepper .mace ,c i o -es . sal t 

Answer : 

In ancient times =oices were carried overland 

A . horse 

B . train 

C. wagon 

D. camel 

Answer : 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Spices 3 

answer i.ev *or versie- 1. 
1 . B 

t 

C 

4. C 

5. 5 
t. E 
7. E 
3 . A 
= . A 

10. D 



9 

ERIC 
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Spices 



vers i on 2 
Name 



J ate 



CI ass 



Comolete the questions using Comoton's Correuter Encyclopedia, 3ee 
the teacher when vou. have + inisr.ed the 10 Questions. Yc>u must have at 
least ° correct answers to cass , 



1. The baking maustrv uses large Quantities or 



A . mustard and or eg an c 

E . sage and &a=ii 1 

C. cinnamon and nutmea 

D . pepper and dill 



Answer : 

ulhich o+ the taliowinq are hertrs" 



A. cloves 

B. nutmeq 

C. oars! ev 

D . an i se 



Answer : 

J* El acK pepper . ai ] so ice- . nutmea ?re a":l call eo 

A. Herbs 

B . True sp i ces 

C. Seasoninq salts 

D. Aromatic seeds 

E . Sal t 



Answer : 

4. Turkev dressing aiwavs contains 



A. cinnamon 

B. cloves 

C. nut met 

D . saoe 



Answer : 



# BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

er|c ISG 
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Page I Spices 5 



Halavsia produces large auantities 

A. oreqanc 

B • bl acte pepper 

C . caraway seeo 

D. oaprika 



Answer : 

6. Who controlled the spice trade until the Middle Aaes" 

A. Araos 

B . Americans 

C . Europeans 

D . Chinese 

Answer : 



What spice accounts -for 60'/; o-f- all spice trade? 

A • Sesame seeds 

B. Red pepper 

C . Bl ack pepper 

D . cinnamon 



nnswer ! 



True voices are cniv grown 



h . an yp I ace 

£ . in tne tropics 

C. in temperate climates 

D . in cool ci imates 



After = ea routes were opened to A=ia. the spice trade wai 
controlled by the . 

A. Spanish and French 

B. Spanish and English 

C . Enql i sh and Dutch 

D. French and Dutchckh 



Answer 



10. The largest users o-f spices are 

A. bakeries 

B. pickles 

C. sausage and luncheon meat 

D. canners 



Answer ; 



157 
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Spices 7 



•?r=icn i 
'lame 



ass 



Comet ete the Questions using Comoton's Comouter Er.cycl ooed i a . See 
the teacher when vou have finished the 10 questions. You must have sr. 
least 7 correct answers to oass. 



T wo soices grown :n Doth the Last and I'Jest Incies- are 



ERLC 



A. z i ack oeoDRr and dill 
&. salt and neoper 
C. tarraqon ana carslev 
L" . nutmeg ano .na.ce 

Answer : 

_28 /e= usee in cook ins are za!«ec 



£■ . Season i no 5a is 
C. True = D l c 5 s 
L" . Aromatic =.eeds 

Answer : j 

S-ac:- peooer. ailscice. nut-nea are ?*,! ca.i "■ ed . 

A. Ar oma tic seeds 

&. Herbs $ 

C. Season i no salts 

D. T^ue snices 

E . Salt j 

Answer : ! 



-'hat =Dice accounts tor 60V. o-i al i =oice trade" 

A . B1 ack oeoDer 
£ ■ Sesame seec = 

C. cinnamon 

D. Ked nepner 

Answer • 



32 

Spices 7 



. ersicn 
'Jams 



j at e 



35 = 



Complete the Questions usinq Comoton ' a lomouter Encyclopedia. =^ 
the teacher when vou have finished the 10 .uestions. You must h« 
least ? correct answers to pass. 



1 wo spices qrowr. :n Doth tne Last ana toeet Incies or? 



9 

ERIC 



h. ol act. Z'RDDe^- and dill 

B. salt and ceoper 

C. tarragon and carsle\ 
v . nutmeg ana mace 



HHSWpr ; 



-Br usea :n cook mq ar9 :a; i gr. 
B . Sea = on i ncj 5a ' t s 

C . True 5D1C5S 

L 1 . Aromatic = eeds 



answer : 



y ! A 



acr penoer . ai i -dice . nutmeq are all cai ; so 

Aromatic seeds 

reason ma sal ts 
T^ue fd ices 

Eel t 



nnswer : 



••'hat =Dice accounts tor oi all =di:? traae" 



Hi b i acL j9DD?r 

P . Sesame seea z . 

C . c mnamon 

D. kbc oenper 



answer 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Spices 8 

r*Q 5 : 



In ancient times hqicbe were carrieo c /tri anc b. 

A. Viaqon 

B . camel 

C. train 

D. hor=e 

Answer : 



Furfcev dressing jiwao contain?. 
A . : : :vps 

E: . r.aqe 

I . ■: i^r.a.r.or; 
1 . rivc^ec 



Answer : 

An e*. a.Tjoie an arorcatic =eea won id be 



cardamom 

B. DSDril « 

C. n Lit 



answer 



5. u'ho controlled t^e loize trace untr the Middle Hae=~ 

A, turoceans 
A^er i can = 
C. 'Ininese 



Answer : 

"rue = cice=. are on i arnwn 



A . 'invGi ace 

B. m the trnn ; : = 

C . in :ooi z \ imat^s 

I. in te-"Der?te c ! : .? a t e = 



Answer : 



10. uihat tour ccnmon voices stimulate tne appetite" 

A. oeooer, mace, cloves, sal t 

B . cl oves .al 1 so ice .pepper ,c innama 

C. Qinqer. cloves, dill, aaorika 

D. blacK oepoer .ginger .mace.dil 1 



Answer : 



34 

Spices 9 



E • D 
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Petroleum 1 



Version : 
Uame 



!5tG 



CI ass 



Camoiete tne cuestions using Ccntoton • = Computer Encvcl ooeaia . zee 
the teacher when vou have finished the 10 Questions. v ou fflust ha y 6 at 
! east 3 correct answers to oa«5. 



1. The wora netrcieum !^ean = 



A. rock oil 

£ . kerosene 

C . aasoi ine 

D . unaergrauna oii 



nnswer : 



hcientist . make art n* icis : crude oil (netro: euro* 

A . can 

6. cannot 

Answer : 

Petrol euro is used to mat. e 

h . tm 

B. qasol ine 
3 . t oori 

u . water 



Answer : 



There is a sudd 1 . ct cruae a:", in the world, 



h . 1 i mi tea 
E ; . unl imitec 



Answer ; 



A. carbon and o;. ■. qpn 

E . rvdroaen and .-a sr. 

C. owen and carom 

D. carbon and hvaroaer. 



answer s 



EMC 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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n.qe 1 Petroleum 



6. Cruae nil ana 



ot ten g-fist near one snotner 



ri . rcercurv 

B. oarartin 

C. natural qas 

D. tin 



f'etr oleum ir» a 



resource 3 , 



A . nonrenewab 1 e 
b. renewable 



!- etroi eu«Ti 3 = cal 1 ed 

A . crude 01 1 

P. rouqh 01": 

C. qrease 

D. retined oil 



nnswer 



Eweet cruae oil would contain little 

w- sulphur 

B- carbon 

C. oxyaen 

L* . .nercurv 



i'J. i Jnat - c i or 1= crude oil""" 

A. oi'.ie, grpen , red 

b . rea . ru=it-col area . brown 

C . □ ! Ack , qr qen , t ow 

D . Drown . red . vel 1 ow 



hp, 3 wer 



9 

ERIC 
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Petroleum 3 

^nswer l ev tor -e'-siar i. 

I . H 

Z . i 

2. & 

4. A 

5. D 

7. A ... 

S. A . 

9. A 

10. C 



ER?C 



Como i e*f e the quest ions usinq Comoton*= Computer Encyclopedia. See 
tne teacher when /au have finished the 10 Questions. feu must hav 
least '"' correct answers tc cass . 



1. ulnat color is crude oil" - 

A . brown , red , /ell ow 
B . red . rust -col orec . hrown 
C. black, green, .eliow 
D . bl ue . green . red 



Answer : 



fhere is 



suddIv at crude oil in the world, 



A . 1 imi ted 
B . unl imitea 



Crude oil is coinpasea 



Mnswer 



A. carbon and o;;>qer. 

B. carbon and hvarocen 

C. hvdroqen ana o;:vnen 
• o:;ven ana car Don . 



rhe wora petrol eum meanc 



Answer 



A . qasol ine 
P. rod. oil 

C. kerosene 

D . underground oil 

Answer : 

; weet c^uae nil would contain little 



A. 0;:yqen 

B. sulphur 

C . mercury 

D. carbon 



Mnswer ; 



9 

ERLC 
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rase 



Petroleum 



Petrel eum is u~ea to -Tta*:e 

A . qaso I me 

B . tin 
Z. ±aoa 
D. water 



.-answer : 



Petrol eum i= cal 1 ec 

A . crude oil 

B. rough oil 

C . qrease 

D. refined oil 



Scientist 



.Tiake srti- 



nnswer : 



"ucie cil iDetroleum; 



h . cannot 
£. can 



Lruae cil ana 



H . mercurv 

B. oaratfir, 

C. tin 

D. natural o-. 



10. Petroleum ih. a 



^ . renewao 1 e 
t . nonrenewable 



^nswpr : 

;tten e^iEt near one another 



resource . 



nnswer ; 



ERIC 



f-'n = w5r kev -for /ersion I , 



1 . C 

*J . i™. 

3. B 

4. B 

5. B 

t- . h 

7 . A 

S - A 

?. D 

10. B 



40 

Petroleum 6 
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Petroleum 7 



Name - _ . 

L= t ?? 



Li 355 



Complete tne Questions usinq Comoton's "cmouter Encyr icopdia. See 
the teacher when vou have *inisned the iv Questions. :ou must have at 
least, v correct answers to cass. 



1 . Crude oil is c 



compcseo oi 



A. hvdroqen .ana Orvqgn 

8 . carbon and hvarogen 

C. o::yen snd carbon 

D. carbon ana oavgen 



nr. ewer : 



^ ■ scientist make artificial crude oi 1 i petrol eum; 

A . can 

B . cannot 

Answer : 

3. Sweet crude nji would ccntsir, :ttie 



A. o:;vqen 
& . earner 
C . ciRr«"urv 
u. suionur 



Answer- : 

4. P'etrc i eum i= ca'ileo 



A. rouqh oil 

B. grease 

C. cr« id e oil 
&. ^etinea oil 



Answer : 

5. What coior is crude oil" 

A . brown , red , ,?] 1 ow 

B. blaci:. green. , el low 

C. red, rust-colored, brown 
D . b] ue . qreen « red 




Mnswer : 
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Petroleum 8 



: etrcleum : s * resource . 

A . ncnr»newao i e 
S- renewable 

Answer: 

: etrot Eum 15 used to ma»:e . 

A. water 

B . tin 

C . qasol ine 

D . + ood 

Answer : 



■ *ere is a =unni - o-f crude oil in the world 

A . un i 1 J;] ted 
B. 1 iT.it eo 



P.nswer 

r he word Det r oleum -,eenz 

A. : .ero=ene 

&- undprqround oil 

C. roc*, oil 

D . aaso! ine 

Answer : 



"ude c 1 1 ana 



at ten e:;ist near one another, 



A . jarstt in 

t . mercurv 

L. natural qa- 

D . tin 



nnswer : 



O BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Geog. 1" 



■ ersic-n 



J at* 



3omolet? <"he questions usinq Comoton 5 Comouter Encvd ooecia , Eee 
the teacher when you nave finished the 10 questions. You .nust ha/e at 
'east ° correct answers to pass. 



1 . What tin v CDuntr is almost on the eouator~ 



nnswer : 



!i, r.at tmv »-ountrv is wedqea :p Detweer, the states o* £arawai. 
and 'Eaoan" ■ 



Hn=wer : 

What :it, is at I 00 aegrees east "anaituae" 

Answer : 



4. Hhat :s the eaoitai :-t Hal av=ia~ ^nrV- Atlas, Mala^si^ 

Answer : 



i-ihat = t*te o-f l-'aiavsia i = 5DC .r 3 . imate » v ill aegrees ea*t 

■ onn l ^ : 1 ii *5 4 



answer : 

'•'hat :e iia i o'/s 1a 5 highest mnuntair " 

Answer : 



What •■'amc-us strait 1= between main', and Malaysia and Indonesia 
'island of £i'*natra;? 



Answer : 



What :e the <nost northwest stats in H*la.'sia" 

Answer : 



Wrist pi -ce 1=, 4 Degrees north and I OS aegree= east" 

Answer : 



What .arge citv is on an i si ana in the state ot Pinang" 

Answer : 
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MnEwer \ ev tor - =r = i i-r. 



I- Brunei 

I . Georgetown 

4 . f ual a LumpLiy" 

5, Sarawak 

6, Mt . \ maba : v 

7. Strait or Mel acca 
S. Kelantan 

9 . rJatuna I si anci3 

10. Georgetown 
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:ii(nol9-.e the questions using Coorai-orv's Ccwrauter Encyc". ooed 13 . See 
:ne teacher wnen vou nave * in i shea the 10 Questions. rou -iust nave at 
east - correct answers to c-9.es. 



Whst famous strait is fret ween mam 1 anc Mai avsia and Inaonesia 
island of Sumatra. 1 ~* 



answer : 



■j=t« tne vor'ic mac 1 .--cate :iala/=:a. I'Jhat is tne nearest 
country tc the nnrth ot" Malaysia? 



-newer : 



•What isiar.a are tne states 0+ Sarawak and Saban on" 



nnswer : 



;st is the T-ost r,ortr?we = t = tate in iialavsia"" 



answer ; 

■•at 1= iia'i a .-.:a.' = niqne=t .T.ountain" 

Answer : 



.■r. a world rcac -find Kaia.sia. *>nat islanc z^untrv surround: 
'a! a, =i 

Answe r : 



. What oiace := 4 degrees north and I OB deqrees east" 

Answer : 

5. what citv is at 100 dearees east ; DnqitudeT 

Answer : 



-'hat is the capital d\ llala/sia"" (World Atlas, '^alavsiaj 

Answer : 



10. What tinv counts is almost on the equator^ 

Answer : 
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*-n=wer » p-. trr ion 



Strait ace a 

Thai i anc 



^ , f-eiar.tan 

S. Indonesia 

7, Nat una 1 5 1 and 5 

5. ^earaetown 

9, rv'ual a L'j.mour 

0. Einqanore 
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Cz-T.Di *t5? *.n^ Questions using Comoton ■ := C snout »r Encvci DDeaia . 

trie tsacnsr wnen vou have in lifted the 10 c_iest ions . !'ou nust have st 

■ east c carreer ..answers to pa = s. 



i. "5a!a\sia borders on a large sea i*.nicn is rich in of* - - hare 
• Q&trm sun-, aeocsits. What sea 13 tni = n 

Answer : 

- • t'fcet r -in\ zr-untr-. : s a.) most on the ea lis tor " 



nnswpr : 



What tinv countrv is on the tic ot the Kaiavsian oenmsul a" 

An swer : 



4. um tne world map locate Mai avsia. What is the nearest 
courtrv to the north ot Malaysia? 



answer ; 



jr. a Tories c 3 r : { - r .c !"al a s i a . What i = s er,a countrv surrouna= 
'.a! avsi a 



answer : 



! *'hat Htste --t !la'la-=:a 1= aoDrci; i-'a:e'r. HZ ipqrp«= east 
' on a i t'.iOs "' 



-ins-^er : 



'Xr-at cruntr-. o^n= the 1 arqest. nart the island Bo'-nec' 



answer : 



.ocate "iaiavsia cn a world mao. Tell what part ct Asia it 1 = 
iccatsd m. N, 5, cE , cr E) 



•-Jhat tirr, ccuntn, 15 wedged m between the states ot lar awal 
and Saban^ 



nnswer : 



10. What large citv is on an island m the state ot Pinang' 

Answer : 



£j& 176 
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. EoMtn China a 

1". Emgancre 

C. Em-n^Dcrs 

4. '"hail and 

t . Sarawak 

7, Indonesia 

E. EE 

- , Brunei 

1 0 . heorcctown 



ERLC 
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-<= : r-r, < 



y ers ion 

. jate 



omelets f ne Questions using Gemot on 1 s Computer Encyclocedia. zee 
tn* teacner wnen you nave /inisnea the 10 questions, t'ou must have at 
^asr. 9 -orrect answers to oass. 



i. % How mucri tin did Maiavsia produce in 19R57 

Answer : 

• J nat is rial avsia' s cniei- agricultural product? 

Answer ; 

:-. . L-raw a small oicture ot the tlas ot Malaysia re ;ne -ignt ot this 
ouestion. The -flag looks .nuch like the tlag at wnat rountry? 

Answer : 

- . uihat := the rial av si an word -for "ill age? 




Answer : 



- • '^hat is the oooulatien ot Ma": avsia" 

Answer : 

r. - : nat -aooenec ir. l?4i m ttalavsia" 

Answer : 

ii'oes r "3.'\ av= i a oroaucs ""'jftDer" 

Answer : 

mow -.anv states does flai avsia nave" 

Answer ; 

r . -5nat zitv nas a nooulation ot 937 .9007 

Answer : 

10. What is the major religion ot Malaysia? 

Answer : 



c * BEST COrY AVAILABLE 
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Answer kev tor version 1 . 



TO, 000 t-or.s 
oalm Gi", 

Kafnoonci 
16,090,000 

invaded Dv the Japanese 
Yes 

1 «— , 

iw 

Kuala Lumour 
Isl ai! 
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Complete the questions using Comotcn's Computer Encyclopedia. See 
trie teacner when vou have finished the 10 Questions. You must have at 
least ? correct answers to pass, 1 



• Do rtaiavsian -farmers raise corn - 

Answer : 



•4nat are tne tnree ma.ic-r ) anquaces o* Malaysia? Put 
comma ana so ace between each language. 



answer : 

tfhat c : tv nas a population ct 927. 900" 7 

Answer : 

*-'Oe = flat avsia oroducs ruober" 

Answer : 

« ! o i^ia] avsian -farmers raise DineaDDie? 

Answer : 



i= tr»e Heao ct Government in *1al avsia cat 1 ea a ores i cent" 



answer : 



-ihat i= Mai avsia" = chiet agricul tura"- product" 

Answer : 



wat is the monev used in Mai avsia? =oel ; :t correct? 4 . 

Answer : 



. -ow iar?e are Malaysia* = netm] eum reserves? 

Answer: 

10. Is the -otmq aual it icatian age 21" 

Answer : 
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Hn^wer Key -far version 



no 

ttalav. Chinese. Tamil 
Kuai a L'jmour 

No 

□al m ail 
ringgit 

3 bill ion sarret s 
Yes 



ZiTl0] er -- Questions using Cz-motcn's Computer Encyclooedia . Hee 
r.e teacrer when vou nave tmisneti the 10 Questions . You must have 
e=i5*!: - correct answers to pass. . 



Lrtw a small oicture ot the * 1 ag or Malaysia to the risht jf 
Question, The -flag looks raucn like the tiag of what country T 



Answer : 

-nat := tne otFiciai : anguage ot rial avsia" 

Answer : 



what are tne three ms^cr " anguages nt iia 1 £>vsia? c, ut a 
romma Jxno soacs oetween ~?cn « anguage . 



Answer : 

. -* ■ --'hat. zxtv nas a oooul at : cn or ^27 « 3 007 

Answer : 

t. Is tr=e . oting oual i- icat :cn aae Zl? 

Answer : 



- • "'ow :arge are M .alavsia = petroleum reserves? 

Answer: 

.Tianv states ooes ttal avsia have" 

Answer : 

- ■ l'Ce= ; la; avsia or nance rubDer" 

Answer : 

jo M ii a\ si an farmers ra:=e cineaool e" 

Answer: 

10. Mhat naonenec in 1*41 in Ha1aysia~ 

Answer: 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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I. Pahasa rtalavsxa 

3. Malay, Chinese, Tamil 

4 . Kual a Lumnur 
z. Yes 

6 . 2 Ij i "i I i on oarrel s 

7 . 12 
3- Yes 
?. yes 

10. invaaea dv the Japanese 
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Version i 

**ame Data 



Class 



Complete the Questions using Comotcn's Comouter •Encyclfcooedia. 
?-ee tne teacner when vou have finished the 10 Questions, rou must 
have ^t. least ? correct answers to oass . 



in has a 



A. law melting ooint 

B. stretchaoil ltv 

C. rigidity 



Answer : 

The use ot tin has aropped • True ar False" 

A . T rue 

B . P al se 

Answer : 

Are t ; r, cans real s v maae ct tin"' 

^. ?es, they are .nostlv tin. 

B. no. tnev are cr. ) v tin-coateo. 

Answer i 

^notner wore * or rust in? is 

A. aoietion 

B . mo: t inq 

C. concentrates 

D. corrosion 

Answer: 

Tin is used in the ore-auction at 



m . solder 

&. tires 

C. I iosticks 

D. hand lotions 



Answer : 
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fhe world's 1 arae=5t .'.=er of 

h . Enq 1 ana 
5. J.3. 

C. Russia 

D. German v 



Answer: 

A mixture of different metals is car 1 ea an 

A . ai 1 ov 
3. anal oq 

C. c::ide 

D. electroae 

Answer : 



3. what ccmmon item :n tne Datnrco.n is often r.ace from tin 7 



A . snamoco 

5. sin^s 

C. to~nncast tuoe 

D. =aao 



we nave a i ittie tin :: 



Ans^r 1 



A . Minnesota 
3. n or is a 
C . Ai asr.a 
Z- . .New :crv. 



Answer 



10. vie can Quess that tin is verv 

A. narci 

B. Dendaole 

C. nqia 



Answer : 
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Version 2 
Name 



Date 



Class 



Complete the Questions using Comoton's Comouter Encycl kopedia . 
See the teacher when vou have finished the 10 Questions. You must 
have at least 9 correct answers to pass. 



1. We can guess that tin is ver\ 



A. hard 
E. rigid 
C. bendable 



nnswer : 



2. What common item in the bathroom is otten made -from tin' 

A. toothoast tube 

B . soaD 

C. shampoo 

D. sim:s 

Answer : 



3. Name a countrv which is a ! eacer in tin Production? 

A. Brazil 
E. hex i co 

C. Argentina 

D . United States 

Answer : 



4. The world's largest user o* tin is 

A. U.S. 

B. England 

C. Russia 

D. Germanv 



The United States nas a 

A. huge stocks il e 

B. 1 arge deposit 

C . smal 1 deposit 

D. small auantitv 



answer : 
ot tin. 



Answer: 



er|c 
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6. What is the number one use o-f tin? 

A. to coat steel 

B. to make pots and pans 

C. to make enqines and machinery 

D . to make jewel ry 



Answer : 

7. What is the scientific symbol -for tin'? 



A. Sn 

B. AR 

C. H 

D. 0 



Answer ! 

we have a 1 ittle tin in 



A. Florida 

B. New York 

C. Alaska 

D . ' Minnesota 



Answer : 




i in is used in the production ot 



A. hand lotions 
& . sol der 

C. ] icsticks 

B. tires 



answer : 

"in is a 



A. cnemical 
&. metal 

C . qem 

B. -?as 



Answer : 
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2. A 
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w • rt 

4. M 

3 • A 

6. A 

7. A 
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Version 
*iame 



Data 



CI asc 



Comolete the questions using Comoton's Computer Encycl kooedia . 
See the teacner when you have finished the 10 questions. You must 
nave at least 9 correct answers to pass. 

1. What is the number one use o-f tin? 

A. to make engines and machinery 

B. to coat stee'i 

C. to make jewel rv 

D. to make pots and Dans - 

Answer: 

2. "he world's largest user of tin is 

A. U.S. 

E. Engl ana 
C . Germanv 
0. Russia 




Answer : 



o qqz tin. the Phoenicians ''Lebanese) sailed -from their 
mediterranean nomes as tar as 



h . Germanv 

P. America 

C. British Isles (England) 

J. Russia 



A mixture ot different metals is called an 

A. o:::ae 
E. analog 
C . al 1 oy 
u. electrode 

Answer : 



ERIC 
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5. What common item :r. trie Dathroom is o-ften made -from tin? 



A. shampoo 

5. =aap 

C. tcothoast tuoe 

D. sinks 



Answer : 

bm Tin is usee in the Production 01 



A. 1 iosticks 
& . sal cer 

C. tires 

D . nana 1 or ions 

Answer : 

we can auess that z in is verv . 



A. riqia 

5. hara 

Ci benaable 



Answer ! 



l n nss a 



stretc-aoi * 

'• ON iTiPl t 1Ti~ 



Answer : 

*^e have =■ 1 itt'e tin in 



A. r\ cri^a 
ir . New i crv 

C. Alaska 

D. ilmnpscta 



The use ot tin has droooec , 



Answer : 
Frue cr ~al se- 



h. raise 
& . True 



Answer : 



9 
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~. H 

3, C 

4. C 

5 • C 

c . E 

7. C 

E . & 

1 f ) il 
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Version 1 

Name - Date 

CI ass 



Comolete the questions using Compton's Computer Encycl ooeaia. See" 
the teacher wnen you have finished the 10 Questions. You must have 
least 9 correct answers to oass. 



1. Other na'lm trees orovicie 

A. dates 
5 . pears 

C . bananas 

D. apples 



In manv pal m trees thE 

A, thin 
& • short 

C, thick 

D . tap. 



Mnswer : 



otten verv 



Answer : 



^. -une or the most useful oann = 



";e wor: a i = the 



:ai m , 



h, Mexican cactus 

5 - oak 

C • oanana 

D. African oil 



Mnswer : 



4. Palm nil is u=ed mainlv tor 

A, elates 

& . syrup 

C- ccoKing oil 

D. hand 1 otion 



Rattan furniture is made -from 

A . oak trees 

E . mapl es trees 

C. a palm 

D. dates 



Answer : 



Answer: 
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The calm is amonq the most ot all olants. 

A. disl iked 
Bi harmful 

C. useful 

D. useless 

Answer: • 



From the seed oi the oil palm is made oil 

A. kernel 

B . sugar 

C . soap 

D . seed 

Answer: 



One ot the most valuable pal ir.s in the world is the 
oalm. 

A • coconut 
B. rrmt 
l • oak 
D. banana 

Answer: 



"eocie scmetimes cover tneir roar = with aal m 

A. trunks 

B . ; eave=, 



answer : 



:raveler sal m is not real lv a palm but is a relative o* the 
tree • 



h • Dan an a 

B. aoDle 

C . oear 

D . d i urn 



Answer: 
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1. A 

2. D 

2. D 
4. C 

3. C 
6 • C 

7. A 

8. A 

9. B 
10. A 
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Version 2 

Name r la t e 



L I 35 = 



Comolete the Questions usxnq Compton'3 Comouter Encycl ooeaia • See 
tne teacher when you have -finished the 10 Questions. You must have at 
least v correct answers to pass. 



% l . In many palm trees the 



is often verv 



A. thick 

B. tall 

C . short 

D. thin 



Answer : 



I. People sometimes cover their roofs with palm 

A . 1 eaves 

B. trunks 




Answer : 



3. From the =eea cf the oil oalm is made oil . 



A , =uqar 
E . k srnel 

C. seed 

D . soao 

Answer : 



A cate oalm mav -lelo Gates -for 



A , 

w 

C . 
D. 



i 00 

50 

10 



Answer : 

T. "'aim oil is usea mainlv +or , 



A. hand lotion 

B. cooking oil 

C. Gates 

D. syrup 



Answer: 




Palm oil 5 

F*age 7. 



c>. Gne c-f the most 
oal m . 



/asuaole oalms in the world is tne 



A • banana 
3 • coconut 
C. oak 
0. trait 



Rat 



at tan furniture is .^aae tram 

A. maoles trees 

B. oak trees 

C. dates 
D . a oal m 



Answer : 



3. The Dalm is amonq tne 

A. useless 
B • "larmrul 

C . uset'ui 

D. disl iked 



iT;0 = t 



answer : 



01 all alants. 



One ot the most use-fui oalms 

A . ca*-: 

5 . Dan ana 

C. African oil 

I'. Mexican cactus 



answer : 



the worl a is the 



□ aim. 



answer ; 



10. A traveler aal m is not reai;v 
tree. 



palm but :s a relative ot tne 



A . o i urn 

5. oear 

C. aoole 

D. oanana 



Hnswer : 
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Version 2 

Name . Date 
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Complete the auestions using Comotan's Computer Encyclopedia. See 
the teacher when vou have finished the 10 auestions. You must have at 
1 east 9 correct answers to pass . 



From the seed of the oil palm is made oil 

A . soao 

B. kernel 

C . suqar 

D. ssetf 

Answer: 



A traveler palm is nnt really a palm out is a relative ot the 
tree . 

A . pi urn 

B. aooie 

C . near 

D. banana 



Answers 



T he palm is amors a the mast ot" all plants. 

A. useless 

5 . disi iked 

C. harmful 

D. useful 



Answer ! 



One ot the most valuable palms in tne world is the 
□al m . 

A. coconut 

B. fruit 

C. oak 

D. o an an a 
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Answer: 



5. One of the most useful palms in the world is the 



A. African oil 

B. Mexican cactus 

C . banana 

D. oak 



6. A aate oalm mav vxeld dates -for 



Answer : 



vears . 



A. 50 
5. 10C 

C. 10 

D. 5 



Palm oil is used mainlv tor 



Answer; 



A. cooking nil 

B. dates 

C. hand lotion 

D . svruo 



In many palm trees the 

A. short 

B. thin 
■:. tall 
D. tnick 



Answer: 



is often verv 



Other cairn trees provide 



Answer \ 



A. sears 

B. apples 
I. bananas 
D. dates 



Answers 



10. f'eoo'ie sometimes cover their roots with pali 



A. trunks 
B • 1 eaves 



Answer: 
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2. D 

3. D 
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6. B 

7. A 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON MALAYSIA 



There is a dearth of books on the subject of Malaysia. At leas 
this is the case here in Minnesota. Many of the books I checked 
out from area and Minneapolis libraries had old copyright dates* 
I suspect part of the reason for this is because Malaysia received 
its independence at quite a recent date. Another factor could be 
Malaysia's colonial connections with the British. Books on World 
War II contain much information about battles and campaigns in which 
the United States was heavily involved , but very little on the 
Malay peninsula which was considered to be in the British sphere 
of influence. National Geographic and travel magaziner also had 
little information. Following are the books I used for background 
information. 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

1^ Barker, Albert. The Spice Adventure . New York: Julian 
Messner, no copyright date. 

Very interesting history of early spice trade. 

2. ureany, E. Joseph. The Magic o f Rubber. New York: Putnam, 

1960. 

History and uses of rubber. 

3. Dreany, Joseph. The Magic of Spices . New York: Putnam, 1961. 

Interesting history of spices including a historical spice 
voyage map. 

4. Dupuy, Travor Nevitt. The Air. War in the Pacific : New York: 

Franklin Watts, 19^T. 

Brief mention of invasion of Malay peninsula by Japanese. 

5. Dupuy. The ITaval War in the Pacific: Rising Sun of Nippon . 

Franklin Watts, 1963. — 
Short section of Japanese invasion of NE Malaya and Sarawak 

6. Eberle, Irmengarde. The New World of Rubber . New York: Dodd, 

Mead, 1966. ~ 

Somewhat outdated. No colored pictures. Explains uses of 
rubber, history. Includes a chapter on Malaysia. 

7. Edmonds, I.G.. The New Malaysia . New York: Bobbs-Merrill , 197! 

Gives history of Nalaysia and Singapore. Includes sections 
on Brooke and Raffles. 
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8. Elder, Bruce. Take a Trip to Malaysia . New York: Franklin 

watts / 1985* 

Easy reader but gives all the basic information in larger p 
colored pictures on every page. 

9. Fawcett, Raymond. Where Does It Come From? TIN , Boston; Robert 

Bentley, 1953. 1 

Interesting book about history and uses of tin and its 
various alloys. 

10. Hunan, Heidi. Iban Stogies . Petaling Jaya: Penerbit Fajar, 19 

11. Munan ^^i.^Sarawak Stories. Petaling Jaya: Penerbit Fajar, 

A nice selection of stories for upper grade children 

ADULT BOOKS 

1. Bush, Willard C. Pahang. New York: MacMillan, 1935. 

A novel. Very outdated and racist. 

2. Ahmad, Shahnon. No Harvest but a Thorn . Penerbit Fajar Bakti 

Sdn. Bhd: Selangor, 1991. 

^^ S J°^ y n ? f f. rice farmer a nd his family and the tragedies 
tnat befall them. Perhaps for teens. 

3. Conrad, Joseph. Lord Jim . New York: Buccaneer Books, 1987. 

4. Conrad, Joseph. Heart of Darkness and the Secret Sharer. New' 

York : Longmans, Green, 1977" " 

5. "Culturgram for the "90s : Malaysia." David M. Kennedy Ctr. 

for International Studies, 1991. 

Brief information to aid the understanding of, feeling for, 
and communication with other people. Useful cultural info. 

6. Geography Department. Malaysia in Pictures . Minneapolis: Lerne 

i y o y • ■ 

S"?" de bo °* °» economy, history, culture of Malaysia. 
Many pictures, both colored and black and white. 

7. Gaudart, Hyacinth. Visiting Malaysia: A Guidebook for Women: 

Kuala Lumpur: AMK Interaksi, 1990. 

Good travel information and background for both women and me 

Fodor's Southeast Asia. Editors, Barbour and Magalaner , Fodor's 
Travel Publications, New York, 1991. 

Good descriptions of excursions and hotels in different 
price ranges. 

Hedges, E.S. Tin in Social and Economic History. New York: 
St. Martin's, 1964. *~ 



8, 
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10. Lawrence, James Cooper. The World's Struggle with Rub ber ; 1905-1 
New York: Harper, l§3l\ " 



11. Malaysia, Background Notes." U.S. Department of State, Bureau 
of Public Affairs: Washington, D.C., November 1991. 
Facts and figures for those on business. 

12 • Malaysia: Fascinating Adventures . Ministry of Culture, Arts, 
and Tourism: Kuala Lumpur, 1991. 
Good, colorful information. 

13 • Maverick Guide to Malaysia and Singapore , by Len Rutledge, 
Pelican Publishing, Gretna, Louisiana, 1992. 
Lots of down-to-earth advice for traveler. 

14. National Geographic, "Rain Forests." Jan 1983, Vol. 163, No. 1, 

p. 2-83 

15. National Geographic, "Saving the World's Largest Flower," Washinc 

D.C., Vol. 168, no. 1, July 1985. 

Article about the Rafflesia flower of Borneo. 
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cominated trade in black pepper. 
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18. Spices: Dictionary of Spices. 

Gives an interesting spice history timeline. 
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southward through the Malay Peninsula. Covers entire 
Pacific also. 

21 • Visitors' Guide to Malaysia . Buku Panduan Pelawat Ke-Malaysia, 1 
Useful guide for any visitor. Comprehensive information. 
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REPORT OF THE FULBRIGHT-HAYS SEMINARS ABROAD PROGRAM TO MALAYSIA 

JUNE 26 - JULY 24 1993 

PARTICIPANTS 

Fourteen teachers Participated in the program. They were teach- 
ing in different areas of the United States, as well as in Eu- 
rope- They comprised one elementary school Principal , one li- 
brarian, eight secondary teachers, one middle school and thre* 
elementary school teachers- Some had been on a previous Fui- 
bright-Hayes Seminars Abroad program while it was the first tim 
for other s. 



AIMS AMD OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 
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The program in Malaysia was designed to offer Participant's 
an overview of Malaysian life since it is impossible to experi- 
ence and le^rn everything there is to know about Malaysia in the 
space of five weeks- What the program hoped to do was to intro- 
duce Participants to different facets of Malaysia to enable them 
to continue learning more about Malaysia or about Particular 
areas of Malaysia which interest them. 

It was felt that in learning about Malaysia, participants 
would improve the Quality of their own instruction and expand the 
treatment of Southeast Asia in world civilisation, humanities and 
social science courses at both the elementary and ?econd=*rv 
levels. To facilitiate the achievement of this main purpose, the 
program provided the fourteen teachers with the field experience 
necessary both to develop appropriate courses and curriculum 
units and to serve as resource Persons in future Southeast Asian 
studies workshops. 

The following objectives of the program were specifically 
designed to achieve the program's main purpose: 

1- To study key educational institutions and to experience 
firsthand the Practical aspects of school climates in Public 
schools in Malaysia; 

2. To be acquainted with the history, economics- geography, 
culture and scientific endeavours (especially those to do with 
agriculture) of Malaysia; 

3. To gain insights into the contributions of the People of 
Malaysia in the areas of art, music, dance, science and technolo- 
gy; 
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Unfortunately, mo ?t of the books on the reading j ict- w ^ r ,, 
unobtainable from libraries in the United States- Response* from 
the evaluation form given to participants indicated that they 
would not have had time to have read the material anyway. 7 ho 5* 
who did read the material which had been sent to them found the 
material useful. 

What did complicate matters, however, was that some of them 
possibly did not read carefully z .1 the material sent to them, or 
did not feel the urgency of some of the things we were trying to 
convey. As a result, some of them cam^ with too much luggage, 
bought a lot of thing? here, and had to ship their clothe:/ back 
tc the United States. If we organise the Program again, we will 
have to be more specific about the clothes, and amount of clothes 
they should bring with them, advising them to "wash and wear" 
wh i 1 e they are t ra ve 1 1 i ng - 

Another complication was that some Participants read materi- 
al, from their libraries, which was out-dated, but failed" to 
realise the historical Perspective of what they were reading! 
Some of them therefore cam? with expectations of a way of life 
which does not exist today, and tried to look for such a way of 
life. It was difficult trying to convince them that what- th*-y 
were looking for no longer existed. An example was someone wh- 
had read Somerset Maugham and cxncottd to find such a si»- Na Hinn 
in Malaysia- 
It was suggested by two People, . in their evaluation form-, 
that the orientation b": r.*rri':d out: j n Kuala Lumnur. others felt- 
that they had to leave either while their school was in session! 
or. right at the end of semester. They would have Preferred " it " if 
the nro<3r^tT\ could have begun a little later. Others felt that 
the timing was all right because thfy then had some time to 
travel to other places. 

It is proposed that a future ^ro^r^w might include a two-day 
orientation in Kuala Lumpur which would introduce participants to 
aspe'ets like language, food, appropriate attire, and «=.o on . Thi 
would ease them into the country while allowing th^m ^ a*.*" rtv *r 
.jet -lag. ' 

Taljr^^ the Ku ala L ump u r area 

Participants were introduced to Malaysia and the Malay** «n 
way of life through talks, discussions and fi^iH hri'p*"to 
schools. educational institutions and cultural centers *n" t h* 
Kuala Lumpur area. A visit to the University of Malaya book- 
store was also &rrB.n^^ri for participant s to purchase books" "on 
Malaysia which are not available in the United States. 

Most Participants felt that the talks- seminars and field 
visits in this part of the r>ro^r-am were useful and necessary ;*nd 
that they had learnt a lot from it. Many felt- however-' that 
they should have got a longer session on the history of Malaysia 
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and more sessions on culture. They also wanted more sessions on 
Islam. 

On the other hand, the*' also felt was that the program was 
too crammed, and that they did not have m».., h time to nursu*- »-h<»ir 
own interests. They felt that they needed time to set over j^t- 
lag- 

It will be difficult, even in future programs- to resoi'-'e 
this^ issue. We discussed this dilemma with the Part ioinant s ""to 
see if we could cut out some parts of the existing Program to nut- 
in more talks on culture and history,, The only rart of the 
program they suggested deleting were the "morning and 3f*:?moon 
teas" which were half hour breaks. 

We deleted these where we could, but since these "teas" c<re 
very much part of Malaysian hospitality, it was difficult. con- 
vincing institutions not to serve the food- It had therefore to 
be explained to the participants that the hosts felt bad about 
not serving the teas. ^ome of the Participants- then appreciated 
it as an aspect o f Ma 1 a y s i an c u 1 1 ur e . 

Since deletion of the half hour breaks would not ha added 

more than an hour to the program anyway, it j. s difficult to be*; 

how we could have added more talks to the program, retain what we 
had, and given them more free time at the same time. 

It is therefore recommended that, f-r future programs, we 

retain a four-week format rather than rush them around* for two 

weeks. ihey would only acquire a superficial understanding of 
Ma laysia i n t wo we e ks - 

In attempting to show the multicultural nature of the socie- 
ty, we did not take into consideration the assumption* that some 
of the Participants had. I realised some of thes* assumption* 
only when I read their evaluation forms.. These assumption-: led 
to expectations which we did not adequately fulfill. 

'For example, one Person responded in his/her evaluation f^rm 
that "Malaysia is an Islamic country" and so he/she wanted m-r- 
information on Islam. However, although the national religion is 
Islajn, Malaysia is NOT an Islamic country. tried to show »"h- 

participants that there was an interaction of culture* and reli- 
gions and that there was no clear majority group in the' countrv, 
Perhars in trying to do so, we failed to give enough emphasis 
Islam. 

On the other hand, we tried to show them the growing influ- 
ence of Islam. However, some of them then could not accent "the 
fact that the growing influence of Islam would also mean the 
irradication of Hindu influences from Malay society and sfciJ.1 
sought out those aspects of Malay culture! 

We found that it was very difficult trying to cater to the 
interests of fourteen people,, Although the focus was on history 
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and culture, if was impossible to introduce everything to them in 
the time that we had. We dealt with major aspects of history, 
culture and education but there were those who needed informnHnn 
on aspects of Malaysian life ranging from agriculture to ait emo- 
tive/traditional medicine and mental health. It would be neces- 
sary in future programs to establish what aspects of Malaysian 
culture we would deal with. We would then give them a deadline 
to let us know what their special interests are and arrsng* for 
them to meet individually with resource people. 

The interaction sessions with various people appear to have 
met with unanimous wwrovnl and perhaps we could incorporate more 
of such events. 

Tr.av.gl_. .outside Kual a J^jjmpur 

Participants traveled to Mel oka, Fahan©, Ke Ian tan, F^nsna 
and Sarawak, visiting educational ins ti tutions and cui turai 
centers. At every location, the groun were given Presentation* 
with rrwrrt to local history and culture and local and r^^ionml 
development i s sue s and e due a t ion « 

It was intended that during the course of the field visU* 
the groun would focus its attention on the uniqueness of each" "of 
the geographical areas and the kinds of people who live in them- 
Attempts were made to introduce participants not only to the "many 
facets of Malaysian life, but also to acquaint them with rural 
and urban cultures. It was honed that the experience would thu* 
deal with the total fabric of Malaysian society. 

The Participants found the visits to the various pl*r:.= * 
rewarding on the whole, but also very tiring because they "were 
also travelling on Sundays- The only Sunday break they had wab 
in Penang, The Participants made some suggestions of h^w 
"touristy" visits could be dropped. He took note of tho=* "and 
will be more stringent in our- demands of the tour ouide if "we 
orgnaise such a seminar again. 

Malaysian law requires that a nullified tourist .aui'd* aor.om- 
pany all chartered buses.. This put us at a disadvantage *in<-<- 
the tourist guide was keen on showing off tourist- pia>-<»« 
would have to ensure in future that the academic puide mak-5 HfV~ 
final decision resardinss optional Places to visit, in m n «i|ita-- 
t i on with Parti c i pan t s - 

The -Sarawak visit received positive responses from m^«» of 
the Participants. It was intended that the trip saiv-s th*m an 
opportunity to live in a ionohouse, track in the J.,nai^ an d 
generally experience what life is really like when one is not in 
the city. It- was only a portion of what many Fulbriahl research, 
g r a n tees ex p e r i e n c e w hie n t hey v i s i t Sarawak. 



mo re 
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However, two of the Participants fvund the trip to K«* 
difficult than they had anticipated. Some of them looked on thai 
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of the Program as an adventure, two others felt thai there 
had been inadequate safety precaution'? taken for the trip to i-fi^ 
rainforest . 

If we were to do the Program a^ain, I would such? est that 3) 
participants be warned, before they come to Malaysia, thai nor- 
tions of the Sarawak trip would be Physically d<?man«Jin*« The 
Physically demanding Part of the program could then pei hap- be 
,>ade optional; b) ail involved in the program should be warned 
not^ to minimise the demands of thai Portion of the program; 
(While in Kuala Lumpur we warned them that portions of the Sara- 
wak program would not give them the creature o.-mfort 2 they were 
used to, in Sarawak the demands were minimised- What -.arawaHeini 
did not realise was that what is adequate for Lhfm mioht not be 
adequate for those unused to life there. They had also been 
warned in Kuala Lumpur that it would be Physically demanding to 
undertake the trip into the .jungle and had been ^vi-a^H to wa ' 1- 
at the hut for the other? if they could not manage the full trej". 
Unfortunately, some of them did not heed the. advice and, once in 
the jungle, were unable to do anything exo.pt proceed with t he 
rest of the group.") c ) one of the coordinators from KualA 
L u m p u r w o u 1 d have t o g o w :L t h t h e g 1 - o u r- * t. o S a r a w si k . 

The Problem in Sarawak was also compounded because one of 
the Participants took her three-year-old child with her without 
informing us about it- The child was left behind with a baby - 
sitter in Kuala Lumpur on the group" s tour of Peninsula Malay sic. 
I believe that the Participant informed the nrogrdm officer 
MACEE that the child would be left with friend* in Kuching* Unon 
their arrival in Kuchin*, however, i.t was discovered thai- the 
participant had not made any adequate arrange merits and the *. hi.Id 
went with the group on some of their visits. 

It is very difficult to do anything once the -..hild U al- 
ready on one'- doorstep. I believe the child should not ha . 
been allowed to come in the first nla«-e. Perhaps guideline* "to 
participants should emphasise this for future visits. 

ID d 1 vidua JL£.c 9. it-. < ; t * 

Discussions were held with all Participants individual 1 v 
regarding their project s . 

However, I felt at a disadvantage because I war not r-v w 
clear myself on what t he Fuibright- Have s rrogi -am would "hav*. 
considered adequate. Those who intended doing "modvi? ? M w*.- - 
easy enough to deal" with. But there were those who uanUd * ■-!•"« 
other types of projects and it was difficult setting ^u L-Vrlines." ' 

Materials which they collected would be u*«d in the hooi ? 
they are in. If i.h.«y Pi-inned a resour«.e kit, for ^xampi.-, »- 
wouid be difficult to submit all the handout* for the V I * fn f lr : 
time they have. Do they then send in an .-ample of a | W ).k..|h:" A 
one-Page synopsis of the resource kit? Pictures of the r^nu,-,^ 
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kit? They wanted to know how many rases would i..- .-or ,• * h 

adequate. I could not .give them a rat is factor.- snsw*r. It wou i d 

heln if the academic coordinat or ...ould talk personal;.- «.'.;» 7, 
someone in Washington who knows the requirement s. 

Participants are completing the ir nro.iec t ? in the Unit *••••! 
states and are supposed to submit them by Set >to.nber TO- i ?•""/>. 

OVERALL CONCERN?. AND CONSIDERATIONS 

This wa.s our first attempt a I organising such a nr.^p^i =mv-i 
we learnt a lot organising it. 

There are a few things we would do differently if w *> w ,, r ., 
asked to run the program again. 

The main problem was constraints of time. "her-.- w«- mu.-i- 
to do but very little time to do it a.u „ 

Mi th a future five -week nrowram.. 

1) u ? should first of all cut out the school ••>-!.< 5. T tl , t ,... ,a w ,» 
should seek the -operation of the Ministry of Fd. ft- i.~.rs K, 
assign the teachers to different school* for- s, da> . They .•>„ n ,'f 
then t each the pup 1 1 5 about the United State? and •««- Mi* ,„'<♦-"• 
time interact more fully with teacher.- and students. H~w--*r 
the participants will only exoer lone ..- urban ich--^ < h.*.-.-,,|~. • 
children ir, rural school- would have Problem-, under vt ending them." 

2) we would al so ne »d i.-.;. cut out some of the t-wn« ■-•<«: k*,i ti , ; , 
would involve very difficult .-hoiees. Kuching in at,-.; .p.* 

to have been a different experience and that should -•., .•,!, ,!.•. , 

retained. We would then hav* to choose among (he 

states and the west cvast spates 0/ Peninsula Mala- - : - , 

want them to do both, wc would have: to organise *• r h, , . ,■ « ,. i- ; ' 

differently. 

TO another alternative would be to narrow down the *. ..p- .-.f uh.-s 
is Possible, for e sample, "Religion and how it govern* H ,* s <••!"» 
of Malaysians" or "Life in Urban Malaysia" or "I j f- hi Fura.l 
Malaysia" or "The Arts in Malaysia" or something alone Ho- 
lmes. 

4) we could also organise tt.e tail. 3 u s part of th- MM. 1 t r $P* 
ror example, the talk on the history nf N:iLas?i» couj.i i.*oi n " <n 
Melaka, continue In Fenanw and r uc I vino and b* y t - , P ^.i . ,r, ; n 
Kuala Lumpur. 

5) we might also try f c . r a l- least a night's home-stay with fami- 
lies who have similar int. r rests a-- participant f . 

6) we could also rod' ice the budget. We did not anticipate M,,:- 
mstitutions would lay on tea for- the Participants, for w i ~ 
We could have sav*.J ourselves some expense there. t<U |-,-:r -.» ■•»»•=,•, 
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taken note of uther ways in which we- could have don-;- things ;V.r 
**** and should b* able to do 30 if we wcr* to run t h* 1 -i w n lU 
again. 



It should finall b* pointed out that the original n - ..<*n .1 
two-week stay in Malaysia and a twn-w-sel- stay in Iri.Jori**in, u.-...^ 
not have permitted the teachers to have had an in-d-?pi-h 1 
Malaysia. . 



H'/ck in tl i 0-3'jddi ■ t 
Ov.?r-aI 1 C.-.mm dina* 
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AUTHOR LoAnne Larson 
TITLE Pantuns Malay Poetry 

ABSTRACT 

The curriculum in Elementary, Middle and High Schools spend a large 
amount of time studying countries of the world. One of the most 
difficult parts of the instruction is to design experiences that 
enable students to gain a real insight into the "culture" of the 
countries being studied. One way to gain that understanding is to 
know how people express themselves in their own language. It is not 
reasonable to do much foreign language instruction as a part of the 
world studies curriculum. It is however, possible to do a contrast 
and comparison of literature of the culture with the literature from 
other countries. The Malayan language has a literary form call 
pantun Pantuns are rhyming (usually four line) statements which 
usually end in a proverb. Pantuns are heard in variety of situations 
and thus are a good way to understand the culture and people of 
Malaysia. Historically Malays would use pantuns for delicate 
communications. A suitor might recite the first two lines of a 
pantun expecting that the women in whom he was interested would 
know the following two that contained the "real" message. They are 
currently included in the national language proficiency examinations 
and have been used by politicians to build support for a particular 
political view.point. They can be recited from memory or created 
originally but always they remain anonymous. One finds pantuns 'in 
all levels of life be they nursery rhyme for children, love poem 
between individuals or statements on life in common usage. As 
literary form they are unknown in the United States. The following 
is a review of the literary form and some examples of pantuns to use 
in literature lessons. 
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PANTUNS MALAY POETRY 



Malaysian schools both public and private often display in a 
prominent place a four line verse ...When asked about these verses I 
was told they were examples of student pantuns. 

When, I was young 

I admired CLEVER people 
Now, that I am older 

I admire KIND people 

It is only with the Heart 

That one sees rightly 
What is important 

Is invisible to the Eye 

Pantuns are short four lines rhymes (quatrain) (abab rhyme system). 
The first two lines establish the rhyme and paint a poetic picture. 
The meaning of which is often unclear. The last two lines rhyme 
with the first two and provide the meaning.. According to Francois- 
Rene' Daillie in his book Alam Pantun Melayu the pantun is a "rhymed 
couplet ...more like a proverb ... pantun's use the language of everyday 
life and anyone can be a 'pemantun' (pantun maker)\(p.4) 
Historically Malays would use pantuns for. delicate communications. 
Dallie goes on in his description of pantuns to say they are, "Oral, 
anonymous, both simple and subtle, concrete and mysterious at the 
same time, terse and perfectly balanced in the organization of 
sounds as in images and meanings: something to be equalled only by 
very few poetic genres in the literature of the world, a fine mixture 
of original conception and artistic achievement." (p10) 

This literary genre comes out of the Malay language and its people. 
The Malay region is geographically a .much larger area than the 
present day country of Malaysia. Historically the Malaya region 
included the peninsular Malaysia, most of Sumatra and the 
Riau/Lingga Archipelago. 



POETIC FORM 

Pantuns are four line couplets in which the first two lines establish 
the rhyme and usually refer to the physical life, environment and 
material circumstances of the Malays. The second couplet 
establishes the meaning or intention of the pantun. 

There are Pantuns from all levels of Malay society. The following 
examples from Francois-Rene' Daillie in his book Alam Pantun 
Melayu w ill show the breath and variety that exist. 

1. )Pantun traditionally sung by mothers to their children 

Step by step and one year more, 

He can walk and talk he can: 
Step by step and one month more, 

A courageous little man. (p163) 

2. ) Pantuns of relationships 

Choose well the place for a swim, 

First the bay and then the strand 
Choose well your bride, not for a whim, 

First beautiful, then deft of hand (p. 101) 

3. ) Pantuns about life: 

Muddy river after the rain: 

Fish or snake dimly flash below? 
Wishes mixed in your eyes remain, 

Poison or cure, ah, who could know? (p.10) 

Rice on a rack, no longer fresh, 

Cooked aboard and left to lie. 
Paleness of passion, aching flesh, 

Loth to life, averse to die. (p.8) 
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Henri Fauconnier in his The Soul of Malaya describes the above 
pantuns as follows, "Stale rice left in a boat. We think of a voyage 
or of an adventure, of him who was in the boat, and cooked the rice 
and was hungry at that time - and yet the food is left untouched, and 
we scent a drama. Or perhaps this white rice that no one wants is in 
itself symbolic. The last two line reveal the soul-state of the 
picture: it is the expression of so deep a disillusion that no desire 
survives, not even the desire of death ...these poem needs to be read 
slowly - as a still life picture- ^;ould be looked at for a long while. 
Indeed it is a still Iife..."(p80) 

Many pantun contain either a proverb, a proverbial phrase. 

Young and tender rice don't touch, 

For if you do, you'll see it breaks 
Youthful heart don't follow to much, 

For it you do, there come mistakes, (p.78) 

Six stars remain where seven shone, 

On Majapahit one fell to earth. 
The metal's seen when the gilt is gone, 

A sign your gold had little worth, (p.79) 

The relationship between the first two line and last two lines of a 
pantun is debated by Malay scholars. Some maintaining that it 
creates an atmosphere for the main idea that follows while other 
contend that the first lines only provide the rhyming scheme for the 
main idea. It is Daillie's view that the relationship between the two 
couplets is critical to fully appreciating the pantun.. He says, "the 
meaning, then or the intention of a pantun depends essentially on the 
last two lines, in which various ideas can be expressed, chiefly 
anything belong to Malay life... the interaction between the first two 
lines and the last two line is critical to the imagery of the the 
pantun.. ..it assumes the aspect of a riddle, a mystery, an enigma " 
(p.144) 



Much like the bloom of the erythrine tree, 

So fair in shape but with no scents to smell, 

Thus, when a village burns, smoke you can see, 

But if a heart's on fire, who can tell (p.93) 

With dates of gold we sail away, 

A ripe one on a chest we save. 
Our debts of gold we can repay, 

A debt of the heart we take to the grave, (p.43) 

The swallows swoop and skim the main, 

Sea-holly slash, the bran discard, 
'Love' we can get with not much pain, 

But unison to find is hard, (p.37) 

TRANSLATIONS 

The translation of literature and especially of poetry is difficult and 
often the meaning is lost or changed. It is interesting to compare 
these two translation of the same pantun. 

Permata jatuh di dalam rumput, 

Jatuh di rumput bergilang-gilang. 
Kasih umpama embun di rumput, 

Datang matahari nescaya hilang. (Daillie p.42) 

Gems may fall amid the grass, 

Yet keep glittering in the sun. 
Love's like dew on morning grass, 

Bound to vanish with the sun 
Or 

I lose a pearl, amid the grass, 

It keeps its hue, though low it lies: 
I love a girl, but love will pass, 

A pearl of dew that slowly dies. 



The first pair of lines, however may seem meaningless because in 
Malay the first two lines carry the rhyme which is sometimes lost 
in translation. 

Sour mangosteen and gourd 

Sour mango makes a third. 
The soul is crying in the tomb, 

So eager to come back to earth, (p.43) 

The last two lines of a pantun can often stand alone and sound more 
like a proverb. 

What use is batik in life 

If it be not neat and clean.? 
What use is a pretty wife 

If her heart is hard and mean? (p.90) 

Be careful When you sail by night, 

Reefs are sharp and currents strong. 
There, for the lack of a pilot's light, 

Many a good ship has gone wrong, (p. 101) 

HISTORY 

Pantun's are as old as the Malay language and as such are unique in 
their form and insight into the culture of the Malay people. However, 
there are similar literary form in other cultures. The following are 
examples: 

Chinese 

There is a "...tradition in Chinese thought, which quotes proverbs and 
well-known customs in order to make people understand through 
allusion what one does not wish to express directly." (Daillie p47) 



Buddhist 

A collection of Buddhist verses "Way of Truth" contains many 
quatrains in which tno first couplet contains a picture , the meaning 
of which is applied in the second. (Daillie p.54) 

As into a house which is badly thatched 

The rain will enter, 
Thus into an untrained mind. 

The craving will enter. 
Or 

As a beautiful flower, 

Brilliant of hue but yielding no fragrance, 
Thus is the well-spoken word 

Fruitless to him who does not act (accordingly) 

Indian 

The Ramayana also has quatrains similar to the Pantun. (Daillie p.55) 

Raindrops fall upon the lotus, 

But unmingling hang apart: 
False relations round us gather, 

But they blend not heart with heart 

Japanese 

The Tanka or Haiku poetry 

The plum blossoms have opened, 

But what is still in bud, 
Is my hidden longing. 

Does it wait for snow? anonymous 

The following are randomly selected pantuns from Alam Pantun 
Melayu by Francois-Rene' Daillie that best speak for themselves: 



A knife lost in the wooded vale, 

a king's son in Jeddah wore it 
A ship that's sinking you can bale, 

A heart's wreck, there's no end to it (p.94) 

Toss him up high, 

Up to the eaves, 
Not teething yet, 

Books he can read! (p.70) 

Above the hill the swallows sweep, 

Tall mangroves from the other shore. 

My love's no little thing to keep 

Poison and cure, you're both and more! (p. 

Young monkey for a bathe descends 

To the swamp from a shady tree. 
Plain, ugly in the eyes of friends, 

Beauty and sweetness she's to me. (p. 157) 

A solitary jasmine flower, 

Lets wrap it up in paper fast. 
Inside the shell unto this hour, 

I see you're fully hatched at last! (p. 165) 

Along, the pathway, now and then, 

O'er the fence he pops his head, 
pretending to look for a hen, 

But peeping at girls instead, (p.56) 

A whittling knife or two or three 

Inside the boat, left on a chest. 
We can sound the depth of the sea, 

But that of the heart who can test? (p.77) 



Two cants, three cats, run away, 

With the striped one which can vie? 

Two girls, three girls woo I may, 

Which of them with you can vie? (p.82) 

Fan the fire and roast the fish, 

The prince is back from netting strands. 
I have not much to say or wish, 

My life and death are in your hands, (p.89) 

One and two and three and four 

Five, six, seven, half of eight. 
However high the squirrel may soar, 

To earth he falls, or soon or late. (p. 103) 



Pantuns are a unique expression of the Malay culture and at the same 
time expressions of universal truths. As with all literature they 
enrich our personal lives and provide a degree of understand of the 
Malay cultural life not available any other way. 
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FULBRIGHT-HAYS SEMINAR PROJECT 
PAULA RANCE 



PROJECT: Incorporation of topics about the art and history of Malaysia 
into a one year interdisciplinary course on the Art and History 
of the Pacific Rim, 



REPORT: Attached is a description of the course being proposed at my 

high school for next year along with an outline of the potential 
content to be used in the course. Over the next year and during 
the summer I will be developing specific lesson plans and will 
send the ones pertaining to Malaysia, For this report, I have 
highlighted some of the potential lesson plans to be used. 

DESCRIPTION OF COURSE: History and Art of the Pacific Rim 

I, What are the major aims of this course? 

The major aim of this course is to provide students with a unique 
experience of combining history and art as a basis for understanding 
a culture. By exposing students to these two disciplines, students will 
be able to integrate their cognitive and aesthetic experience into concrete 
projects which will illustrate their understanding and appreciation of 
how art reflects cultural values and history. This allows the students to 
make meaningful connections across two disciplines. This course will 
focus on the culture and history of the following countries: China,Japan, 
Korea,Vietnam, and Malaysia. (Australia and New Zealand) will be added 
in 1996) 

The following are a list of specific aims : 

1 . For students to be able to compare and contrast cultures and of the 
countries listed above and how they have influenced one another. 

2. For students to understand how Europe and America have had an 
influence on the cultural values, art, economy and religion of the 
countries of the Pacific Rim and visa versa. 

3. For students to understand the impact that the Pacific Rim has on 
present day art, economy and culture of the United States. We will 
examine Asian American culture in the United States and at ETHS. 

4. For students to understand the use and development of different 
mediums in the art of these countries. 



II, How do the ai ms of the new course relate to the school philosophy? 

1. Team teaching 

2. Inter-departmental cooperation 

3. Global education- Understanding of different cultures and impact on 
the U.S. 

III, How will the aims of the course be evaluated? 

1. Portfolio Presentations 

2. Journal "Sketch Book" of experiences-Interdisciplinary 
journal in which students will respond in words an images 
to a variety of experiences in the classroom. 

3. Research project 

4. Test/Quizzes 

5. Classroom participation 

IV, Special features 

Inter-departmental cooperation 
Field trips 

Speakers coming to class-calligraphy, 

Pen pal relationship with High School in Malaysia and Vietnam 

V, Why students would be interested: 

This course makes it possible for students to express their understanding 
and appreciation of another culture through the creation of concrete 
images, objects and presentations. Thus students will be able to make 
an immediate connection between knowledge and application. 
This course also offers a student two history and two art credits. 
This course provides the students with an overview of the Pacific Rim 
which is becoming an important economic partner to the U.S. and a 
source of increasing immigration to the United States. 
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Second Semester- Modernization/Industrialization 
Art after Independence- 1970's-present 
Themes: Choose 5 major themes 



1. Resurgence of Traditional Crafts/ Influence of capitalism on trade and 
crafts 

a. Batik 

b. Theater-use of masks-Chinese Opera, Korean Opera, Japanese 

c. Calligraphy 

2. Festivals / Games/ Humor 

a. Kite Festivals 

b. Water Festivals 

c. Tet Holiday 

d. Top Spinning 

e. Comic books 

f. Chinese New Year 

3. Gift-Giving/ Mealtime traditions 

4. Role of Women in Society and art-women artist 

5. Pop culture among the teenager music movies 

6. Influence of Pacific Rim on the West-economics/art 

7. Art/ life of Asian Americans (Korean, Vietnamese, Japanese and 
Chinese) 



MALAYSIAN ASPECT: 1. We plan to do a lot on batik and have the 

students learn how to do batik. 

2. Role of kites and recreation of kites 

3. Top spinning tradition 

4. Use the comic book by 

5. Meal time tradition/Malaysian Food and role 
of food and culture. 




MALAYSIA 




^ 0 , ln mmmm 



"WHERE IN THE WORLD IS MALAYSIA"? 



A RESEARCH PROJECT FOR WORLD HISTORY 
CLASSES 



DESIGNED BY: DR. LINDA T. ROGERS 
FULBRIGHT-HAYS SUMMER SEMINARS ABROAD 
MALAYSIA 1993 
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RATIONALE 



The project I chose to do. to fulfill my responsibilities as 
a participant in the Fulbr ight-Hays Summer Seminar Abroad 
(Malaysia) is divided into two parts. 

The first part is a video tape of the trip. This tape 
covers all aspects of my Malaysian experience. When the 
three tapes I took are coordinated into one standard VHS 
tape the un-edited version will be approximately 3 1/2 hours 
in length. The un-edited tape will be disseminated to all 
Seminar participants. Upon receiving the tape each 
participant may edit the tape to suite their individual 
needs . 



The second part of my project is a unit of study I plan to 
incorporate into my Honors World History classes when we 
study Asia. I have entitled it "Where in the world is 
Malaysia?" This unit will be a "hands-on", high student 
involvement, in-depth study of the country of Malaysia. 

counJ^ Mal ^ sia . as * "prototype" of the Asian 

countries that are bringing the "Pacific rim" into the fore- 
front as innovative and economically progressive nations. 

The format for my lesson plan is that of a role-play 
situation in which Malaysia has been asked to report to the 
United Nations about their history, economic and social 
development and their "Vision 2020". 

The title of my project, "Where in the world is Malaysia?" 
was derived from my own personal experience. When I told 
people I had been awarded a Fulbright Scholarship to spend 
the summer in Malaysia, I was always asked "Where in the 
world is that?!!" Not only do most Americans not know where 
Malaysia is, but they also have n o idea how modern and 
progressive a country it is. I hope that by the time my 
students have finished their research and made their 
presentations that they will have a solid sense of not only 
where Malaysia is but that they will also know about 
Malaysian history, culture, religions, economics, and 
geography. Hopefully, from this knowledge, they will be 
made aware of the role that Asian countries like Malaysia 
will play in the future of the whole world. 
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" WHERE IN THE WORLD IS MALAYSIA?" 



OBJECTIVES; 

Upon completion of this unit students will be able to: 

1. Locate Malaysia and surrounding countries on a blank 
map . 

2. Define, in terms of location and economic significance 
"Pacific Rim". 

3. Discuss the various cultural groups of Malaysia and the 
contributions each has made to the country. 

4. Understand the historical development of the country and 
how the history and geography have shaped current 
Malaysian education, foreign and economic policy. 

l£ eSe ? t t0 the Class in a creative way the information 
tney have gathered on their specific topic. 

6. Discern how Malaysia influences now (and in the future) 
Asia as well as the United States. 

7. Predict problems that may prevent Malaysia from meeting 
the goals they have set for themselves in "Vision 2020" 



LESSON PLAN; 



1. Give a map test on Asia. Before checking it in class 
pass around Malaysian coins and stamps so that students 
will be able to examine them. Pass around peppercorns 
and Iban beadwork. Ask student if they can show you on 
a map where the country is located that produced such 

i terns . 

2. Ask what students can "tell" about this country from 
these items. 

3. Check maps and see how many students correctly 
identified Malaysia. Use these exercises as "spring- 

?;; s M f° ca Pture student interest in learning more 
about Malaysia. 

4. Ask for a volunteer to serve as the Malaysian Prime 
Minister. Then divide the class into 5 groups. 

5. Randomly pass out assignments for each "Ministry". 
Explain that each group will have a "Minister" and that 
the group's job is to make a formal presentation to the 
United Nations relating to their specific "Ministry". 

6. Each group should choose their "Minister" who will serve 
as liaison between their group, the Prime Minister and 
the teacher. Each group's "Minister" will be the 
speaker at the United Nations. Assembly. 

7. Teacher should put into writing the format for written 
and oral presentations and the time frame in which all 
the projects are due. 

8. On the day of the United Nations Assembly meeting, 6 
chairs should be placed in the front of the room. Each 
"Minister" should have a name card that designates their 
specific ministry. There should be a podium for the 
Prime Minister. 

9. Alert class members to take notes. Tell them they will 
be required to write an essay based upon the facts 
presented *(see objectives 6 & 7). 
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After presentations, have the floor open for Questions 
Teacher should lead off with questions that might 
stimulate questions from students 



CULTURAL MINISTER 

YOUR JOB IS TO EXPLAIN THE HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE FOLLOWING ETHNIC GROUPS: 

1 . MALAYS 

2. CHINESE 

3. INDIANS 

4. BRITISH 

5. TRIBAL GROUPS OF SABAH & SARAWAK 

RESOURCES 

1. VIDEO TAPE 

2. MALAY KRIES (DAGGER) 

3. IBAN KNIFE 

4. WOVEN PRODUCTS FROM PENINSULA MALAYSIA & SARAWAK 

5. SLIDES OF MALAYS I AN WEDDING CEREMONY; SARAWAK CULTURA 
VILLAGE; CHINESE & INDIAN TEMPLES; MOSLEM MOSQUE: 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

6. IBAN & ORANGE ULU BEADWORK 

7. BATIKS 

8. SARONG 

9. BIDAYUH HEAD DRESS & "GOOD-LUCK" NECKLACE 

10. SEE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR RELATED BOOKS 
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YOUR JOB IS TO CONVINCE THE REST OF THE WORLD THAT A TRIP TO 
MALAYSIA WOULD BE INTERESTING, FUN AND ECONOMICAL. DEVELOP 
A TRAVEL DOCUMENTARY, A BRIEF TRAVEL COMMERCIAL AND A TRAVEL 
BROCHURE. BE SURE TO INCLUDE SABAH AND SARAWAK. 

RESOURCES : 

1. VIDEO TAPE 

2 . PHOTOGRAPHS 

3 . TRAVEL POSTERS 

4. POST CARDS 

5. MALAYSIA: TRAVEL PLANNER 

6- VISITOR'S GUIDE TO MALAYSIA, 1993 . 

7. WRITE TO THE MALAYSIAN EMBASSY IN WASHINGTON, DC. 

8. WRITE TO THE MALAYSIAN DEPARTMENT OF TOURISM, KUALA LUMPUR. 



EDUCATION MINISTER 

YOUR JOB IS TO EXPLAIN THE FOLLOWING ASPECTS OF THE 
MALAYSIAN EDUCATION SYSTEM: 

1, VISION 2020 

2, GOAL OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 

3, GOAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

A) . FORM I TO III 

B) . FORM IV TO V 

4, VOCATIONAL & TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

5, POST SECONDARY EDUCATION 

WHEN RESEARCHING EACH LEVEL OF EDUCATION PAY SPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO: 

1. CURRICULUM 

2. CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

3. TEACHER EDUCATION AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

OUTLINE (BRIEFLY) THE ORGANIZATION & ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

RESOURCES: 

1- SEE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

2. VIDEO TAPE 

3. PHOTOGRAPHS 

4. MAKE A POSTER STATING THE NATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 
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ECONOMICS MINISTER 



USING INFORMATION FROM PROFESSOR JOMO K. SUNDARAM 1 S SPEECH 
(JUNE 1993, TO -FULBRIGHT-HAYS SCHOLARS, KUALA LUMPUR, 
MALAYSIA), GIVE A BRIEF OVER VIEW OF THE 5 PHASES OF 
MALAYSIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. FOCUS ON: 

1. MALAYSIA'S INDUSTRIALIZATION 

2. MALAYSIA'S AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAMS & POLICIES 

3. U. S. -MALAYSIAN ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

4. JAPANESE & OTHER ASIAN-MALAYSIAN ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

5. PORIM 

6. FELDA SCHEME 

7 . IMPORTS/EXPORTS 

8. EXCHANGE RATES: (RINGETTES TO THE DOLLAR) 
RESOURCES ; 

1. SEE RESOURCES LISTED IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 

2. USE COPIES OF NEW STRAITS TIMES & THE BORNEO POST 

3. USE MALAYSIAN COINS & PAPER NOTES 
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MINISTER OF ARCHIVES & HISTORY 

PREPARE A BRIEF OVERVIEW OF THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
MALAYSIA BEGINNING WITH THE SETTLEMENT OF MELACCA IN THE 
1500'S. FOCUS ON THE FOLLOWING TOPICS: 

1. IMPACT OF GEOGRAPHY 

2. IMPACT OF PORTUGUESE 

3. INFLUENCE OF THE RAJA 

4. THE POLITICAL DIVISIONS (STATES) OF MALAYSIA 

5. INFLUENCE OF THAILAND & JAPAN'S OCCUPATION 

6. CHINESE & TAMIL (INDIAN) IMMIGRATION 

7. MALAYSIA SINCE INDEPENDENCE 

RESOURCES : 



1. NOTES ON SPEECH DELIVERED BY PROFESSOR DATO DR 

KHOO KAY KIM (JUNE 1993, TO FULBRIGHT-HAYS SCHOLARS 
KUALA LUMPUR, MALAYSIA). 

2. SEE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

3. 1993 ALMANAC 

4. PHOTOGRAPHS & POSTCARDS OF HISTORICAL SITES 

5. VIDEOTAPE OF HISTORICAL SIGHTS 
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PRIME MINISTER 



YOUR JOB IS TO COORDINATE THE WORK OF YOUR CABINET. BE SURE 
THAT THEY ARE "ON TARGET" AND THAT THEIR WORK IS BEING DONE 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME FRAME ALLOTTED. YOU SHOULD ALSO SET 
THE AGENDA FOR THE CABINET MINISTER'S PRESENTATIONS BEFORE 
THE UNITED NATIONS. 

YOU MUST PRODUCE A BRIEF "OVER-VIEW" OF MALAYSIA IN YOUR 
OPENING REMARKS TO THE UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY. THEN YOU 
WILL INTRODUCE EACH CABINET MINISTER WHO IN TURN WILL 
PRESENT THEIR REPORT. 

SINCE EACH MINISTER HAS SIX MINUTES IN WHICH TO DELIVER 
THEIR REPORT, YOU SHOULD ALSO EXPEDITE THE PROCEEDINGS. 
AT THE END OF ALL THE PRESENTATIONS, YOU MUST SUMMARIZE THE 
INFORMATION THAT WAS GIVEN AND REITERATE WHAT "VISION 2020" 
IS ALL ABOUT. 

RESOURCES : 

1 . VIDEO TAPE 

2 . PHOTOGRAPHS 

3. ALL RESOURCES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 

4. ALL ARTS & CRAFTS RESOURCES 

5. REPORTS FROM EACH "MINISTRY" 



EVALUATION: 



Each teacher should determine the method of evaluation that 
will best pertain to their class. Some evaluation 
suggestions are listed below: 

1. Evaluation based on written reports from each group. 

2. Evaluation based upon essays that relate to Objectives 
6 & 7 . 

3. Have student pretend that they are journalists attending 
the United Nations Assembly. They must write a report 
for their newspaper covering the information presented. 
They could also write an editorial stating their opinion 
about what they learned from the Assembly. 

4. Map and objective test. 
RESOURCES: 

1. VIDEO TAPES — there are a number of travel videos 
available in local video stores. Libraries may have 
a copy of the PBS series ''Mini-Dragons' 1 . ' 

2. Travel agencies 

3. Library resources 

4. Information for the Malaysian Ministry of Tourism and/or 
the Malaysian Embassy Washington, DC. 



***NOTE: Since most teachers will not have many of the 
resources that are mentioned in the Bibliography, nor will 
they have any of the artifacts, they should request 
information and resources from the Malaysian embassy in 
Washington D.C. or from the Malaysian Tourism Promotion 
Board at: 818 West 7th Street, Los Angeles, CA 90017, (2^3) 
689-9702; FAX 213-689-1530. (1992) 
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FACTORS AFFECTING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARTS IN MALAYSIA 
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The process of westernization began in Asia in the 16th century 
when Europeans had to stop, usually for six months because of 
weather conditions, in Malacca before going to China This exposed 
the Malaysians to a new way of thinking and perceiving the world. 
The original Malaysian culture was based on crafts used for 
utilitarian purposes. Synibolic motifs were very much in evidence. 
There was no painting or sculpture. The style of architecture was 
a house on stilts for very basic reasons: to protect the 
inhabitants from heavy rains, floods, and wild animals , There 
were also spaces between the slats on the floor to allow air to 
circulate, as well to afford the inhabitants a means of disposing 
of waste. 

Islam arrived in the 14th century before Hinduism. For this 
reason there is a very small, if any, figurative tradition. In 
the 15th century, the Chinese brought their culture and until the 
1950 's were very linked to their own traditions. The art of 
painting itself arrived with the Chinese who used a pictorial 
representation of painting. In the 1860 's, the Indians came and 
the Europeans brought Christ ianism along with the European style 
of architecture typified by columns with Corinthian capitals. At 
the turn of the century, house styles changed adding the new 
features of a Chinese style exterior staircase and a European 
roof, as well as the importation of English Tudor with a Malay 
arch reflecting somewhat the Palladian style of architecture with 
an emphasis on symmetry. Architecture moved forward by 1850; 
painting and sculpture by 1930. 

Redza Piyadesa, a well-established Malaysian artist, in his 
lecture at the National Gallery, on Malaysian Art as a Reflection 
of Culture, gave an excellent overview of the development of the 
arts in Malaysia. According to Piyadesa, the British didn't 
encourage the Malaysians in artistic matters. School was for nine 
years, until age fifteen. They wanted to produce lower level 
management workers. The first university was only established in 
1949. In 1967 the first Art College was established. Western 
fine arts finally arrived with the Jesuits who brought the 
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influence of Piero della Francesca. During the Meiji period in 
1870' s, the Japanese sent people to Japan to study art. This 
heralded the arrival of naturalism and a new way to define 
reality. Western art started in the 1850 's with the arrival of 
the "war artists" who were sent to document the war, prior to the 
use of cameras, by making panoramic views. School teachers were 
the first artists to start the movement to render the (environment 
in their 1930 's watercolors. Most involved were the Chinese who 
were urban dwellers (The Malays were rural people.) and went to 
England to study. The tradition of watercolor prospered with the 
Middle Class. 

The first unofficial art college was started after the war by the 
Chinese immigrants in Singapore. Many had studied in Paris in the 
20' s and 30 's and returned with the impressionist feeling and the 
beginning of modern art. The combination of Chinese and 
impressionistic styles led to the beginning of an eclectic style. 
The format was still scroll -like with no centralization of theme. 
In the mid 50 's art groups formed to look at reproductions of 
western art. The 50 's and 60' s saw the beginnings of easel 
painting and sculpture. Groups now began to look to the past for 
inspiration. Artists used shadow puppets in exhibition. Batik 
immerged in the 50 's as a direct influence of the batik in 
Indonesia. Textiles have a very long tradition in both Malaysia 
and Indonesia having been used for many centuries in certain 
rituals as well as the wedding ceremony. Located at the crossroads 
to Southeast Asia and the Par East, this has always been a very 
important trade zone. In the beginning, textiles , made 
especially in India, were used as a form of currency and inspired 
the local people to develop their own textile trade. While Java 
developed the batik into an art form, the name itself comes from 
the Malay word titik (dot) . Javanese batik motifs were influenced 
by many factors- -among these, foreign explorers, missionaries, 
traders and the various religions of Hinduism, Buddhism and islam, 
as well as Chinese and western art. There have also been many 
technical changes in the batik process over the years. The first 
major one was the canting (a metal reservoir with a wooden or 
bamboo handle that enables the artists to make more intricate 
designs than could be done with only the bamboo nibs) . The more 
refined types of cloth available also allowed finer designs to be 



made. During the industrial revolution, the demand for batik 
increased as a direct result of the population growth, A metal 
stamp was developed to stamp the wax design on the cloth which 
allowed the cloth to be sold more cheaply. More attempts have 
been made at reducing the cost of printing batiks — silk screening 
and machine printing- -so the fineness of a design and its 
durability are key factors in determining its price. in 1920, 
several Malays started experimenting with batik. The early pieces 
were were not very fine, »ut by the 1950' s, they had perfected the 
art of using the canting. Although they still imitated javanese 
motifs, after independence in 1957, they began to develop their 
own style. Since they have no ancient tradition in this area, 
they had no restrictions or models to follow. They were freer in 
their use of colors than the Javanese, but they still continued to 
prefer floral motifs, although some experimented with wayang Kulit 
figures and abstracts. In the 1960's the government started to 

assist in the development of batik and a hand- drawn style 

developed. Hand- drawn silk batik is now accepted as formal 
attire. Batik is in evidence at the national airline in the crew 
uniforms as well as the plane interiors. Even some hotel 
bathrooms have batik patterned tiles, it is now considered a 
national symbol. Artists have returned to their "textile" roots. 

Many artists are using folkloric themes and there is an Islamic 
geometric design revival, including computer generated cal- 
ligraphic designs. Painters are making social commentaries with 
popular icons about urban life. Artists are starting to search 
for their roots. 

Dr. Ghulam-Sarwar points out that Malaysians today have a very 
difficult time in gaining exposure to their own traditions. The 
Malaysians look to Japan for certain values, but forget completely 
that the contemporary Japanese citizen, although very modern, "is 
almost completely immersed in the cultural values and practices 
held sacred by his forefathers." The same is true in almost all 
the other Southeast Asian countries. "Despite modernization, 
almost every Indonesian has some grounding in the traditional 
arts, and an innate love for the arts that we can only envy." it 
is rather common to find high-placed officials can discuss Wayang 
Kulit and even perform it. Thais, Burmese, and even Filipinos 
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also have great pride in their cultural heritage. "In Malaysia, 
it is not only considered unimportant , but often positively stupid 
to 'involve oneself in any kind of art form (except Western) ...Such 
a negative attitude, inculcated consciously or unconsciously in 
school, persists throughout life, so that it is well-nigh 
impossible to get an 'educated' Malaysian to witness Bangsawan 
(Malay operatic theatre) , Wayang Kulit (Shadow Play) or Mak Yong 
(ancient Malay dance theatre) . He is in no position to even 
remotely 'appreciate' such things, and even believes that it is 
not 'his kind of thing' . Invite him to any Western type of 
performance however, and he will gladly come along, even if it 
costs him more, or is of dubious quality. Alternatively, give the 
less educated one a Chinese Opera from Hong Kong or Taiwan (if 
he's Chinese) or Manohar from Madras (if he's South Indian), and 
he will travel all the way from Sabak Bernam or Sungei Siput to 
Penang to catch a performance." 

Independence in 1957 gave birth to the idea of a National Art 
Gallery. (Colonialism did very little for M£lay culture.) The 
first National Art Gallery was a two- storey bungalow with four 
paintings. In 1958, the first exhibit featured fourteen paintings 
and today the Gallery is housed in a 5 -storey building with a 
collection of 3700 paintings and sculptures. Talented artists 
went to England to study and work and then returned to teach. 



The crafts are a viable economic factor- -they "sell", therefore, 
they are encouraged. The government has even made art a mandatory 
subject in school. However, since, there are very few, if any, 
art majors who graduate from the university, the level and content 
of these mandatory classes may be less than desirable. In any 
case, it is an encouraging step in the right direction. On the 
other hand, the performing arts seem to be neglected by the 
officials in power, which is most assuredly contributing to their 
decline, since they do not "sell''. During my stay in Malaysia, I 
was only able to find one publicized shadow puppet performance. 
(This was in Kelantan, the "art" capital of Malaysia) . This took 
place outdoors at the tourist cultural center every Wednesday 
night. Unfortunately, there was a very heavy rainstorm that 



evening, and although the show went on (the stage was covered), 
the audience had to stand in the downpour ! While there are two 
master puppeteers in Kelantan, they were not involved in this 
performance and seem never to be involved in official functions. 
Dalang Hamzah, for example, is more sought after abroad than in his 
native state. During May, he was in Singapore teaching Wayang 
Kulit to a modern theatre company and this was so successful that 
he was asked to return in August for performances. (N.B. It 
should be noted that Kelantan has recently elected the Islamic 
party to govern and very stiff restrictions have been placed on 
all areas of life which the officials feel are not "Islamic". In 
one school, for instance, there were some Wayang Kulit figures 
painted on the outside walls of the buildings, which had to be 
white- washed because they were considered "un- Islamic" . ) 

While the visual arts are experiencing what could be called a 
minor "renaissance", the traditional performing arts in Malaysia 
are facing a very bleak period, which does not give much hope for 
the future. Dr. Ghulam-Sarwar Yousof has outlined the problems 
faced by the traditional theatre today into six areas which are 
Social and Economic Problems; Religious Factors; Problems 
connected with Administration; Educational Factors; Content; and 
Problems associated with Transmission. After discussions with 
Ghulam- Sarwar on factors affecting the performing arts in 
Malaysia, I read his book PANGGUNG SEMAR which treats this topic 
in detail. As my notes were very similar to his written text, I 
have decided to quote the pertinent pages (pp. 210-217) directly. 

"Social and Economic Problems 

The traditional performing arts do not provide a 
livelihood for those performers associated with them. 
There are not many performers who earn enough from their 
careers to allow them the luxury of only practicing 
their chosen art form. There are two to three per- 
formers who have managed to earn enough to live by their 
art alone. These are Dalang Hamzah Awang Airat in 
Kelantan; Dalang Dollah Baju Merah in Kelantan, Dalang 
Pak Noh in Kedah. Only Dalang Hamzah derives a living 



based exclusively upon his art: performing Wayang 
Kulit, making, puppets and instruments for sale and doing 
some part-time teaching at the Universiti Sains Malaysia 
in Penang. He has no other source of income, and 
indicates that if not for the support he has received 
from Universiti Sains Malaysia, he would have given up 
Wayang Kulit several years ago* And he, we should keep 
in mind, is Malaysia's most outstanding dalang, the only 
one in Wayang Kulit Siam who performs in the classical 
manner of old, keeping all modern influences and 
intrusions at bay. 

At the other extreme, as far as conformity to authencity 
goes, stand Dalang Dollah Baju Merah and Dalang Pak Noh. 
Both have allowed a lot of modern influences into their 
performances. These include Hindustani movie music, 
modern puppets, popular stories derived from here and 
there. All this has been considered necessary to keep 
their audiences coming, and to enable them to earn 
something through their art. Dalang Pak Noh has often 
been booked for specific periods by a political party to 
disseminate its message during elections. Both Dalang 
Dollah Baju Merah and Dalang Pak Noh are very popular 
with their audiences. Yet Wayang Kulit barely makes 
sufficient income for them. Pak Noh has a vegetable 
patch on which he works for additional income, and 
Doolah does other things to survive. 

Most performers, be they in Wayang Kulit, Mak Yong, or 
other types of theatre genres, cannot and do not depend 
for sustenance upon their art... No matter how good these 
artists may be (some would have been considered 
'National living treasures' in Japan had they been 
there) , they have to depend on other part-time or full- 
time activities such as farming, fishing, working as 
bomoh (medicine men) — to derive additional income. 
With the decline suffered by the traditional performing 
arts themselves. . .the income derived from these arts has 
dropped considerably in the past few years. Many have 



been forced to give up altogether. Others perform only 
rarely. Dalang Hassan Omar of Kelantan, once a highly 
successful puppeteer, now commutes between his native 
province and Johore selling batik and other Kelantanese 
ware in the south and bringing back gongs and other 
Johore products to sell in Kelantan. Many excellent 
performers. . .are amongst the thousands of Kelantanese 
who have drifted south to Singapore to eke out a living 
in the construction industry as petty laborers. On the 
whole, therefore, the performers themselves have become 
disillusioned with their art. In these cicumstances, 
therefore, it should come as no surprise that they 
actively discourage their children from becoming artists 
like themselves. They would rather see the youngsters 
become factory workers, or with some education, obtain 
more stable jobs providing steady income, idealism is 
fine, they say, national traditions of the arts and 
culture must be preserved they agree, but one has to 
think first and foremost of the stomach, and other 
comforts to survive. Of course there have been a few 
fortunate enough to land jobs which recognize such 
talent as they have, working as performers at hotels, 
motels, or at institutions such as the Universiti Sains 
Malaysia. In gerieral, such abilities as theirs, not 
supported by impressive looking diplomas and 
certificates, lead them nowhere... in this country. 



Religious Factors 

Religion has played a fairly important role in the 
recent decline of traditional Malay theatre, 
particularly since the revivalist movement ' started. This 
has been manifested in two ways: firstly, as a rising 
sense of confusion and uncertainty with regard to the 
performing arts and their locus standi from the islamic 



point of view; and secondly, as a deliberate attempt to 
suppress some of these arts, even to wipe them out 
altogether. In general the following situations have 
developed: 

a. All performing arts are regarded by purists and 
the orthodox as 'haram'--a blanket judgement that, 
taken to its extreme, would ban all theatre, music 
and dance/ even T.V. 

b. Animism and other pre-islamic belief systems 
that have found a place in traditional performing 
arts are considered negative and worthy of 
eradication. Thus, for instance, the invocations, 
{men tera) contained in buka panggung (ritual done to 
open a theatre) and tutup panggung- (final theatre 
closing ceremony) rituals, derived from pre-islamic 
systems of belief such as Buddhism, Hinduism, and 
primitive animism, are considered anti- Islamic. 
Despite the fact that islam requires from its 
adherents a belief in these invisible beings 
{makhliik-makhluk halus) both believing and 
unbelieving (interpreted in Malaysia as Jin Islam 
and Jin Kafir) , pious critcs of the theatre fail to 
come to any kind of accomodation with them. Many 
of the performers themselves, including the 
undubitably pious among them do not find a conflict 
in their acceptance of these invisible beings. 
Their invocations, they say, are not prayers to 
these beings; they are protective charms, appeals 
to the supernatural beings to avoid causing trouble 
or mischief , sometimes strengthened with the 
offering of food. 

c. The use of non-Islamic stories in traditional 
theatre has been found to be objectionable. Indian 
epics such as the Ramayana and the Mahabharata in 
particular and some of the Buddhist Jatakas such as 
the Suvama Sangkha Jataka as well as other non- 
Islamic tales are considered unsuitable. This is 



rather strange, for in other circumstances these 
very same stories have been accepted into the 
mainstream of the Malay literary heritage: the 
Hikayat Sari Rama and other derivatives of the 
Mahabharata such as Sang Boma are cases in point . 
A host of medieval Javanese romances based upon 
Hindu originals have also found their place in 
Malay classical literature. 



d. The making of wayang xulit figures and their use 
in .performances raise similar objections from 
purists who do not wish to see any kind of human 
representation even if it is highly stylized and 
non-naturalistic. The objection obviously becomes 
even more severe when images of foreign gods and 
heroes are recreated on the stage by humans or 
puppets . 



e. Some of the mystical and symbolic 
interpretations that the Wayang Kulit in particular 
has been subjected to are considered to be contrary 
to Islamic teaching, despite the fact that it was 
an eminent Muslim philosopher who first saw the 
Wayang Kulit as a microcosm of the greater God- 
created universe. 



Administrative Problems 



One of the major problems faced by both traditional and 
modern performing arts in this country is that of 
censorship expressed in terms of a requirement to 
obtain licences for performances. A permit must be 
obtained prior to the staging of any performance, and a 
permit is to be requested, using appropriate applicatio 
forms, at least two weeks bef ore S/ perf ormance date. 
Traditional performing arts groups are subjected to 
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this ruling as much as are modern ones. Traditional 
artists have found this an inconvenience. It is not 
always possible for them to apply for a licence two 
w-seks ahead of performances, as requests often come for a 
performance at the last moment. Again, often the 
decision to issue or reject an application for licence 
is made by an official who is allowed to exercise his 
own discretion on the matter. The decision made is 
dependent not upon any established rule but upon the 
immediate whims and fancies of the individual. There 
have been cases of outright denial of permits for no 
known reason apart from the individual officer's dislike 
or disapproval. Some officials have been known to 
describe such performances as haram or karut, so that 
licences are not issued. Such rejections, of course, 
invariably mean a loss of. potential income for the 
performers whose livelihood in some instances depends 
upon such performances. 



Educational Factors 



Traditional theatre, music, or dance has never found a 
place in the curriculum of schools, colleges, or 
universities in this country. The sole exception is the 
Universiti Sains Malaysia (USM) , which since its 
inception, has been offering courses in the performing 
arts, with emphasis upon theatre. Students are allowed 
to specialize in this subject, and even to obtain higher 
degrees in it. Even the USM program has on and off 
faced various sorts of problems, the principal one being 
lack of students. The problem is due to two main 
factors- -first the fear amongst students of remaining 
jobless upon graduation, as there are no direct openings 
for performing arts graduates; and second, active 
discouragement by dakwah groups and dakwah- oriented 
individuals , including, ironically, responsible members 
of the university staff. 



All of this has had the following negative effects: 

a. There is almost a conqplete lack of understanding 
of even the very basic concepts, ideas, and 
philosphy of traditional theatre in this country, 

b. There is a near- total absence of interest, in 
particular among the younger and to a degree 
among the older Malaysians, in traditional 
culture. This derives from a lack of 
appreciation of the role of the traditional folk 
and classical arts of the country. The emphasis 
upon " science and technology" and the more recent 
"get rich quick" syndrome have only served to 
aggravate the situation. 

c. The recent shift to Islamic values, which- in the 
popular mind are equivalent to Arabian values 
and to external manifestations of Middle Eastern 
culture such as clothing, has led to the trend of 
imitating the manners and mores of the Middle 
East, and a consequent rejection of indigenous 
traditions by many. 

d. Western values, considered more suitable to 
"modern" living, have for a long time, been 
blindly imitated and even actively promoted 
by the movie industry and by the mass media, 
including television; the result has been a 
corresponding decline in an appreciation of 
Eastern values as reflected in both life and 
the arts. 

The Problem of Content 



The repertoire of traditional theatre has remained 
static, while the Ramayana or the Panji stories 
may be appreciated in Kelantan, while the 
Mahabharata may be familiar to the Javanese 
community in Johore, these tales are totally 
unknown to Malaysians outside those regions except 



perhaps in the vaguest of terms. Nor is the modern 
audience altogether sympathetic to tales of real or 
legendary Malay kingdoms like Bentan or Bangka 
featured in the bulk of the Bangsawan repertoire. 
This is an inbuilt constraint in traditional 
theatre, and thus only tentative attempts have been 
made, as for instance USM's Wayang Kulit, to 
introduce new stories familiar to West coast 
audiences. The key problem is how much do we 
change (if at all we change) these traditional 
theatre forms to make them acceptable to new 
audiences? Perhaps there is somewhere in the 
history. and evolution of the Filipino Zarzuela a 
lesson for us. 

Problems of Transmission 

The training of performers, be they dalang, actors 
and actresses, dancers, musicians, puppet makers or 
makers of instruments, has been at best, erratic. 
Based upon a closed system of individual attachment 
or 'discipleship' , the skills have traditionally 
been handed down to small numbers in vertical lines 
of descent. Where an artist has no son or 
disciple, the knowledge he has dies a natural death 
with his passing, without even being properly 
documented for posterity. To sane extent, recent 
efforts at documentation have prevented a complete 
loss of such important data, be they performances, 
rituals connected with performances or the making 
of instruments. On the whole, however, until very 
recent times, the older generation of artists have 
been reluctant to share their knowledge with 
outsiders. Much therefore has been lost, and many 
of the traditional performing arts may never be 
seen again in their authentic style. Many others 
are on the verge of dying out and will be available 
to future generations only on film or videotapes 
stored carefully in the archives of the few 
interested institutions in this country.'' 



The only place in Malaysia where we saw a professional 
presentation of native dancers was in Sarawak at the 
Cultural Village, which also has excellent displays and 
demonstrations of native crafts . In other places, it 
was only possible to see native dancers in the dinner 
shows in restaurants or specific tourist displays. It 
seems that Malaysia is very enthusiastic about 
presenting native dancers for special touri; \c 
festivals, but does not, at present, see air * A eed to 
develop an interest in this, or other art forms, for its 
own citizens. Young people do not ordinarily develop an 
interest in classical music, theatre, dance or art, 
unless they are exposed to these art forms. (They have 
no desire to seek them out themselves, in any country.) 
If no one is there to introduce them to these art forms 
when they are young, they wil] not do it themselves when 
they are older, it would seem that if there are no 
regularly scheduled performances (I failed to discover 
any during my stay, although I actively searched for 
them.) , it would be very difficult for parents or 
teachers to introduce then to these art forms. It is 
especially difficult to understand why Wayang Kulit has 
not been kept alive for children. While the themes are 
mainly adult themes and the productions exceedingly long 
in nature, they could very well be shortened in order to 
introduce a new audience to this art form and to develop 
interest amongst a new generation. The puppet show is 
still very much alive in France, England, and the United 
States. As with all art forms, children may not 
demonstrate an immediate liking for them, but at least 
the seeds would have been planted and the hope that years 
later a serious interest will develop. 



SHADOW PUPPET SCREEN 



A simple frame covered with a translucent material is used as a 
screen. A lightf (a simple light bulb or flashlight will do) is 
necessary behind the screen, so that the outlines of the puppets 
will show, if the puppet is held close to the screen, it will 
appear sharp; if held farther away, it will appear out of focus. 
The light should shine over the puppeteer's shoulder, so that only 
the puppets are illuminated. 



MALAYSIAN SHADOW PUPPETS 



Malaysian shadow puppet stories are based on the tales of Rama, 
the reincarnation of the god Vishnu, in the Hindu epic the 
Ramayana. The Ramayana has fascinated Indians for more than 2000 
years. Although Islam is the offical religion of Malaysia, the 
Ramayana still has a strong influence on Malay culture. There 
are several common types of shadow puppets. They are the princes, 
demi-gods, women, ogres, apes, wise men, and clowns. The princes 
are easily recognizable by their small, well- shaped mouths and 
noses with a high- set eye which is the ideal of Malay beauty. ■ 
The women are similar to the princes, with the addition of a 
traditional headdress. The ogres have bob-noses and round eyes 
(which indicate a taste for violence) and pinnacled crowns. The 
apes have pointed hats, while the wise men have long beards and 
bent backs. Several characters have set colors. The hero Seri 
Rama is green; his brother Laksamana is red; his wife Siti Dewi is 
yellow; his son Hanuman is white. Shadow puppets are usually made 
of leather. 



SHADOW PUPPETS 



MATERIALS 
Scissors 

Oak Tag (Tag Board) —must be sturdy, so that it doesn't fold over, 
.Split -ended paper clips/brads 
Thin sticks 
Paints, Brushes 

Pencil, Ruler, Glue, Masking Tape 
X-acto Knife 
Styrof oam 



1. Decide on character to be made, 

2. Draw outline on oak tag, 

3. Paint the entire character. 

4. Decide which parts will move. 

5. Cut out the parts that will move. 

6. Attach separate parts by using split -ended paper clips/brads, 
remembering to overlap on main part of character, as well as on 
multiply- jointed parts (such as arms --shoulder, wrist, elbow). 

7 . Attach stick to the back to hold puppet and additional sticks 
to the moving parts. 

More intricate puppet designs can be made by cutting small shapes 
in the body of the character to allow the light to pass through. 

Styrof oam is used to hold puppets when not in use during a 
performance . 

EXTENSIONS: Students can write a play which will be performed in 
class using the shadow puppets. 
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SRI RAMA 
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For Use with Middle _nool Students, Grades 6-8 f in English 
and Social Studies 



GOALS: "Malaysia: A Guide for Preparing a Readers 1 Theater Production" 
is intended to be used as a cross-curricular project after middle 
school students have studied Southeast Asia with a focus on Malaysia. 
The project has the potential of involving the following classes: 
English, social studies, drama, art, music, and home economics. It 
can also serve as a model for a production featuring other countries. 

The text which follows can be adapted to different audiences, and 
the setting can be simple or elaborate, depending upon available 
resources. This script is meant only as a model which can be used as it 
is, altered, or changed completely. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To expose students to different aspects of Malaysian life, 
history, customs, art, and music. 

2. To provide an opportunity for students and teachers to work 
cooperatively on a dramatic productidn. 

3. To allow students to help with the decision-making concerning 
the assigning of parts and selection of costumes, music, slides, 
and properties. 

LESSON PLANS/PROCEDURES: 

1. After finishing a unit on Southeast Asia, students will be 
given a copy of the following text to read as a group. 

2. Students will target an audience for a performance. 

3. Parts can be assigned and altered depending on how many students 
are involved, 

4. Other classes can be involved, including Home Economics, costuming; 
Art, programs, posters, special art requests; Drama, directing 

and stage management; Music, sound effects, microphones, and 
lighting; and Journalism, publicity. 

5. In addition to giving a live performance, students should 
make an audio tape and a video of the presentation. 

6. Another option would be to use slides and music with the 
script. 



LENGTH OF TIME: Three Weeks 
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TEXT FOR MALAYSIA; GUIDE FOR PREPARING A READERS y THEATER PRODUCTION 

Selamat Datang. Welcome to my country, Malaysia. ,For centuries 
the Malay Peninsula in Southeast Asia has been a crossroads for different 
ethnic groups and religions. From the Middle East came waves of Arab 
traders who brought the Islamic faith with them; from Europe, the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and British; from India, the people of Southern 
India w> -re Tamil is spoken and the religion is Hinduism; and the 
Chinese, whose culture and businesses are very evident today in Malaysia. 



Today Malaysia is a constitutional monarchy with thirteen 
states and a federal territory. West Malaysia on the Malay Peninsula 
has eleven states and the federal territory. East Malaysia is on 
the island of Borneo and has the two states of Sabah and Sarawak. It 
is about a 400-mile trip across the South China Sea to East Malaysia. 
Malaysia's capital is the beautiful city of Kuala Lumpur, inappropriately 
named "Muddy Estuary 1 ' in 1857 by a group of tin miners. 



ER?C 



My name is Rustara, and for most of ray adult life I have studied 
about Malaysia and her people. Since I have always lived in Kuala 
Lumpur—or K.L.— I may be showing partiality when I tell you that 
this city is one of the prettiest capitals in the world. Gardens 
abound. A popular spot for strolling is the Lake Gardens with spacious 
lawns, colorful flowers, and two lakes. No visitor should miss visits 
to the Orchid Garden and to the ASEAN Garden. Here one finds the 
National Monument, "a symbol of the eternal gratitude of the people 
of Malaya for the devotion and patriotism of all those brave men and women 
who died in the twelve long years of the Emergency." The Emergency was a 
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terrible struggle against communist terrorism which ended in 1960. 



Rustam, if I may interrupt you for a minute. What is the 
meaning of the term ASEAN? You mentioned it when you talked with our 
group of American teachers yesterday. 

Please forgive me, Daniel. The term means Association of South 
East Asian Nations. Made up of Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Brunei Darussalem, and the Philippines, ASEAN works for increased 
political and economic* freedom for its participants. ASEAN Garden, 
Daniel, has peace sculptures by well known artists from each member nation. 



Terima Kasih. Thank you, Rustam. Our guide has taken us to many 
of the parks on a walking tour of K.L. We've all been impressed, too, 
with the beautiful buildings. Probably the one we*ve seen most in 
pictures has been the Railway Station 1 with its Islamic architecture of 
graceful arches and minarets. At night it is spectacular! Close by is 
the National Mosque which. is located on thirteen acres of beautifully 
groomed lawns, pools, and fountains. The dome of this imposing structure 
is in the shape of an eighteen-pointed star, representing the thirteen 
states and the five Pillars of Islam. 

Your group really has learned a lot in the few days you've been 
in Malaysia. I'm Kin, and it has been my responsibility to show the 
group our city. We have visited the National Museum with its traditional 
Malay architecture, the National Art Gallery housed in the former Hotel 
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Majestic, the Central Market which many say reminds them of Covent 
Garden in London, Chinatown, and even the Hard Rock Cafe o£ Kuala 
Lumpur. Have I missed anything? 

Don't forget all of those fantastic restaurants! Malaysians 
take great pride in their varied cuisines. One night we sampled 
satay, the national dish of Malaysia. Beef, chicken, or mutton are 
marinated in spices, pierced with miniature shishkebab sticks, and 
broiled over an open fire and basted with coconut milk. The meat 
is accompanied by ketupat (boiled rice in woven palm cases), raw onions 
and cucumbers, and a unique peanut sauce. 



Another restaurant we visited featured Chinese food. Shark fin 
soup was a first for many of us as was the fish cooked in bamboo. 
Indian cuisine was served the next night with various curry dishes 
served with two types of breads: chappati which resembles a pancake 
and roti chanai which is kneaded with ghee. 



We sampled the Indian food after visiting the Batu Caves to the 
north of the capital. These caves were discovered by the outside world 
in 1879 when an American naturalist was drawn to the caves by the 
pungent smell of bat guano. Natives used the caves as a source of 
bat meat, and the guano has been a source of fertilizer. 



On our way to the top, Kin told us about the Hindu festival 
called Thaipusam which occurs in either January or February. According to 
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Hindu mythology, it was on this day that Lord Murugan defeated twin 
evil forces. Today there is rejoicing and a day for followers to do 
penance in the form of self-mortification. The devotees carry "kavadis," 
bulky structures held to the body with needles, spears, and skewers. 
Some of the skewers pierce the back and the ckeeks, but the devoted 
do not seem to feel the pain as they ascend the steps to the top where a 
Hindu priest removes their burden and cleanses them of their sins. 



Malaysia really is a melting pot of ethnic groups and religious 
beliefs. The majority of the people are Muslims who follow the sayings 
that God gave to Mohammed and are written in Arabic in the Koran. 
Buddhism is the second most practiced religion in Malaysia, Begun 
about 2500 years ago in India, Buddha taught that suffering is caused by 
selfishness and that living a good life will lead to peace. Indians 
in Malaysia, however, are Hindus, believing that every living thing has a 
soul. It is through reincarnation that a Hindu can improve his station 
in life. 



Aren't there any Christians in Malaysia? 



Of course, there are. In fact, one of the schools we visited was the 
Methodist Primary School outside of Kuala Lumpur. Listen to what their 
principal told us. 

i: 

I am the guru or headmaster of this primary school where the medium 
of instruction is Bahasa Malaysia. Some primary schools are national 
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type Tamil or Chinese schools, but all Malaysian students will learn 
Bahasa Malaysia and English. Students stay at my primary school for six 
years before entering lower secondary for another three years. Secondary 
is Forms 4 or 5 or two years, and pre-university is one year. Our national 
Department of Education sets the curriculum. Regardless of the level of 
instruction, all Malaysian children are required each year, to take Islamic 
education if they're Muslim or moral education if they 1 re non-Muslim. 



Malaysia has developed a national philosophy of education. It reads: 

Education in Malaysia is a continuing process 
towards the development, in a holistic and integrated 
manner of individuals who are well-balanced 
intellectually, spiritually, emotionally and 
physically, based on a firm belief of God. 
These efforts endeavor to create knowledgeable, 
competent and responsible citizens who are of 
noble character and are capable of attaining 
self-fulfilment, as well as contributing to 
harmony and prosperity in society and the nation. 



As a teacher in primary school of Form 6 students, I was happy 
to have the opportunity to meet with a group of fourteen educators from 
the United States. They seemed surprised that we could meet with them while 
our classes remained orderly. When we visited a classroom and the 
children stood and greeted the visitors, one woman remarked that this 
practice, unfortunately, was not widespread in her country. All of 
these American teachers expressed concern about having a national 
curriculum. As I told them, I encourage students to buy supplemental 
workbooks as the national texts and workbooks are often too difficult. 



Visiting this rural primary school was a real treat. The headmaster 
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has implemented some programs which are conducive to establishing a 
sound educational system. The students even take books with them during 
recess! After lining up in a central courtyard after recess and snack 
time, the students then file to their rooms, grab their toothbrushes and 
paste, and head to a nearby water faucet to brush their teeth. The. 
children seemed surprised that we would want to take their pictures. 
I particularly liked the sign posted in most of the classrooms 
which read: Allah is watching you. Another idea we all liked was in 
the teachers 1 room. When there is an important announcement, a red light 
flashes on the bulletin board. 

Good-bye, friends! These Americans are seeing more of Malaysia than 
most of my staff have. They have traveled to Malacca, Kuantan, and 
Trengganu. From Kota Bharu, they will visit Peaamg and Ipoh before 
flying to Sarawak to experience the Iban tribal culture. The group 
has also visited a rubber plantation and a palm oil research center. 



As a guide, I particularly enjoy showing the group the state 
of Kelantan as this is the home of my father. Many call this 
northeastern state the cultural center of our country, Chinese 
records chronicle the existence of Kelantan to between 8000 to 3000 B.C. 
Before becoming a part of the Malay Federation in 1957, Kelantan was 
governed by the Thais and the British. Since 1963, it has been a 
part of Malaysia. 

t: 

As a woman, I am the one in the family who runs a business 
in the New Central Market in Kota Bharu. Our section is on the ground 
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floor, and my two daughters sell dried chiles, dried fish, and 
seasonal produce. Today we are also selling rolls of fish paste which 
can be sliced and fried into chips. 



Kelantan really is a cultural paradise. Kite making and flying 
them after the harvest season are both popular. Wau means "kite," 
and there are three popular types: wau kuching, the cat kite; wau 
merak, the peacock kite; and wau bulan, the moon kite. Kelantan 
silversmiths are also in demand, and tourists usually buy a piece of 
the exquisite filigree jewelry. 

Another activity that foreigners want to see is the tapping of 
rubber trees. My name is Dreepa, and my family lives on a plantation. 
My father works very hard for us. Each day he and other men go out 
before dawn and cut new grooves in the bark of the rubber trees. A coconut 
shell then collects the latex which is gathered at the end of each day. 
For twenty-four pounds, my dad will be paid about $3.25- cents in your 
money . 

I am very proud of my daughter Dreepa. She works very hard around 
our home, and each school day she walks a mile to catch a bus to school. 
The lessons are difficult for her because they are given in Malay and 
we speak Tamil. Even though we get our house rent-free and pay only 
a small amount for medical help, we still are poor. My Dreepa is 
a bright girl, but she will be forced to leave her studies to help 
at home. In a couple of years she will marry and start her own family. 
How I wish her life would be easier than that of her parents! 
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"Dreepa, we are going to have visitors tomorrow. We're going 
to be visited by some American teachers." 



But, Mama, why do they want to meet us? Why did they choose 
our kampung, our village? 

I guess they haven't gotten to visit many actual homes. They're 
not used to houses on stilts, and I don't think they're used to seeing 
both men and women in sarongs. Dreepa, you'll need to help me with 
the house. We're going to serve them coconut milk outside after 
they have visited with us inside, so we'll also have to set up tables 
in the front. 



The Malays have put us to shame with their hospitality. Not 
only did the entire kampung come to greet us at the plantation worker's 
home, but we had already been invited for tea at two other stops on 
the plantation. Before we began our journey to the western coast of 
peninsula Malaysia, the head of the government project also served us 
a delicious lunch. 



You can bet that the next time I buy a pair of thongs or a set of 
tires that I am going to see if they were made in Malaysia! I'm sure 
our visit to the western coast of Malaysia will be just as enjoyable. 

Welcome to Penang Island! I'm Hans, and I'll be your guide 
for the next few days. My ancestors can be traced to China and to 

.2S& 
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Portugal, Many Malaysians living here are products of foreign trade — 
one reason why many say that Penang is the meeting of the East and West. 
In fact, Penang was the first British trading post established in the 
Far East. That was in 1786. 



Hans is a college student in the United States, but in the summer 
he comes home and often helps in showing U.S. and British travelers the 
island. He's been a great guide for our three days in Penang. A real 
highlight was going to the dragon festival and parade last night. It 
reminded me of the Fourth of July back home with families gathered to 
watch the fireworks display. 

We've seen so much here. The butterfly farm and the botanical 
gardens were truly spectacular — such an array of colors and lush 
greenery. I had my doubts about the Buddhist Snake Temple, but 
the pit vipers really were in a stupor from the burning incense. It 
would be interesting to watch them feed at night on the offerings left 
at the altar. At another Buddhist temple, we saw the third largest reclining 
Buddha in the world — over one hundred feet long! 



Yesterday was Sunday, and I took my group of American school 
teachers to several church services at the Anglican, Baptist, Catholic, 
and Morman churches. On the way back to the hotel, we stopped at Ft. 
Cornwallis where Captain Francis Light first landed on the island. At 
the Penang Museum, the group was somber as it read about the Japanese 
invasion and occupation during World War II. Both of our countries suffered 
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greatly during this bleak time. 



Hans tried to get us to eat the king of all fruits, .the durian. He 
kept saying that it tasted like vanilla custard, but most of us were 
overwhelmed by the pungent odor. It's no wonder why this fruit is 
banned from hotels! He had better luck when he offered us some 
mangosteens, the queen of Malaysian fruit. At the same fruit market, 
many of us bought whole nutmeg, nutmeg oil, and tiger balm. 

Tomorrow is our last day in Penang, but there will be time for one 
more leisurely walk along the beach. Thanks, Hans, You've become a 
good friend to each one of us. 



Our bus ride back to Kuala Lumpur took almost an entire day, so Kin 
gave us a natural history lesson to help prepare us for our stay in 
Sarawak, 



The heart of Malaysia is really in the jungle. My country 
hag jungles that date back millions of years. There are eleven national parks 
that are preserving the country's natural splendor — forests, rivers, 
big game, tropical birds, limestone caves, beaches, orang utans, 
butterflies, and giant turtles. 

Travelers can climb Mt. Kinabalu, Southeast Asia's highest 
mountain; trek along a jungle trail; discover vibrant coral beds; explore the 
vast limestone Niah Caves; watch the giant turtles come ashore at 
Turtle Islands Park to lay their eggs; or witness thousands of 
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free- tailed bats leave from Deer Cave, the largest cave passage known 
to man. And while you're at Bako National Park in Sarawak, look 
for the bearded pigs, proboscis monkeys, and monitor lizards, It f s 
a rain forest, so be prepared to sweat a lot! 



Just a couple of hours ago we landed in Kuching, Sarawak, Kin 
was right. We're surrounded by jungle! When we went through customs, 
we were presented with an Iban tribal beaded necklace and welcomed 
by Iban dancers. With such grace they moved, especially the young 
man who looked as if he were a bird in slow motion preparing to 
take off. Our stay on the island of Borneo is surely to be a highlight 
of our trip. 



Last night we stayed in a beautiful new hotel in Kuching, 
Tonight we are staying in an Iban longhouse somewhere along the 
Skrang River. We are staying in Murat Village with about 300 people 
in the longhouse. To get here, we took a 40-rainute boat ride after 
traveling several hours on a bus. The river is so shallow in places that 
we frequently had to get out and push the boat over the rocks. 



Our guide Malcolm told us that we probably wouldn't care for 
the Iban diet, so we'd have a barbecue on the shore. What he didn't 
tell us was that we'd be the center of attraction for the Iban men. 
While we were eating and later as we were singing, the men s3t around us — 
watching. 

After dinner, we went back to the longhouse for the display and 
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sale of folk craft items • At the end of the bartering, the person * 
making the sale will stand and shake the hand of the buyer signifying 
that both sides are happy with the transaction. I bought two beautiful 
handwoven baskets and a placemat with an Iban motif. Someone else 
purchased a drum and a piece of handwoven cloth. 



We next were welcomed by the chief and given a drink of tuak, a 
very powerful and fiery rice alcohol. Then the dancing began. At first 
the elders performed the warrior dance with such grace and control. 
Women played traditional gongs while a procession of dancers came 
forward. After each performed, there was a , small gift of usually sweets 
which was given to each person. 

Girls laden with their silver jewelry danced, followed by the 
older womeri. Next it was our turn, and the Ibans — much, much 
shorter than we — were excellent instructors. 



At about midnight, small mattresses were put on the veranda, and 
we 'paired up. Mosquito nets were fastened, and we sank into a dream-like 
sleep until the roosters began to crow much too early in the morning. 
At about four a.m., one of the elders came close to our bed and lit 
a lamp. Then he sat and began to repair a fishing basket, an activity 
which lasted until we got up a few hours later. 



One of the men brought in a python which had been kille,d during 
the night, Malcolm said it had been found several miles upstream, 
but we all wondered if he was telling us the truth. After that, even 
tree branches took on the aura of the python. 
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During our short stay with this tribe, we observed that 
the longhouse is really an extended family. All people seem to have 
something useful to do to contribute to the good of all. The older 
women often take care of the younger children, and many of the elders 
were building another boat out of a solid log. 

These ex-headhunters are fascinating to see. Hopefully, their 
rich culture will be preserved, but as they become educated, many leave 
their tribal lives behind. 



All of Malaysia seems to be changing. It is truly a melting pot 
of cultures, from the Malay Bumiputras or natives to the Western 
beliefs and customs. This relatively young country is striving to 
prepare its people to enter the next century as a modern, progressive 
nation, a nation proud of its ability to unite so many diverse elements 
working toward a common goal. 



Malaysia has a national ideology called the Rukunegara. It 
includes the belief in God, loyalty to king and country, the 
upholding of the Constitution, rule of law, and good behaviw and morality 
of all citizens. Malaysians are striving to achieve a society which 
is united, democratic, and just with equal opportunity for all. The country 
wants to respect diverse cultural practices and to use science and 
technology to create a better tomorrow. 
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Malaysia, a fascinating and friendly country, Malaysia 
and her people will always touch the lives of the fourteen teachers 
who were fortunate to have been able to spend four weeks in this 
unique land. 



ALL: Selamat Jalan. Good-bye, everyone. 



Besides using numerous brochures and pamphlets from 
the Tourist Development Corporation of Malaysia and various 
resources from the Ministry of Education, I found the 
following references to be of help in completing this project. 



Amir, Datin Noor Aini Syed. Malaysian Customs & Etiquette t A 
Practical Handbook , Singapore: Times Books International, 
.1991, 

Buma, Michael. Iban Customs and Traditions . Kuching: Borneo 
Publications, 1992. 

Culturegr am Communication Aid; MALAYSIA . Provo, Utah: Brighara 
Young University David M. Kennedy Center for International 
Studies, Publications Services, 1984. 

Gaudart, Hyacinth. Visiting Malaysia: A Guidebook for Women . 
Kuala Lumpur: AMK Interaksi Sdn. Bhd., 1990. 

Major, John S. The Land and People of Malaysia & Brunei , 
New York: HarperCollins Publishers, 1991. 

Malaysia Tourism Promotion Board. Malaysia Travel Planner , 
Kuala Lumpur: Ultimate Print, 1992. ' 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Malaysia in Brief 1991 , 
Kuala Lumpur: Inventra Print, 1991. 

Nach, James. Malaysia in Pictures . New York: Sterling 
Publishing, 1964. 

Vijesurier, R. Travel in Malay a.. Kuala Lumpur: Champion 
Printers, 1992. 



PROJECT ON MRLRVSlfl-1995 



Diane E. Smith 



Project: I haue assembled a trunk of artifacts and a slide presenta- 
tion which I mill use to giue an oueruiew of Malaysia to school 
children and adults in our community. The trunk includes audio and 
uldeo tapes, a bibliography and an eight page listing of materials, 
photographs, postcards, charts, pictures, maps, and numerous arti- 
facts. In addition, I haue written notes of uisitations «o schools, 
industry and museums to be used as narratiue in presentations and as 
resource material for teachers. The materials include information on 
the following areas: 

- Customs 

- Food, Dining and Table Manners 

- Dance 

- Rrts and Crafts 

- Literature 

- Religion 

- Education 

Objectives: To create an understanding of the likenesses and 
differences between the USA and Malaysia and the emergence of 
Malaysia and her people as a progressiue, independent nation trying 
to preserve uarious cultures while nurturing the larger picture of 
"oneness" in Malaysian culture. 

Strategies: Use items in the trunk to stimulate group processes 
through cooperative learning groups to deuelop a student project on 
Malays For ettample, introducing shadow puppets through 
eHamples brought from Malaysia and viewing the uideo on shadow 
puppetry. The students may consult the materials list for reference 
materials relating to the topic and use that information in making 
their own shadow puppets and writing plays depicting aspects of 
either or both Malay and American cultures. 

Possib l e Hctiuities: Teachers and students will generate many 
activities beyond these suggestions. I will also serue as a resource 
and work with the art and music teachers in providing help on 
projects. 
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1) Create and illustrate a timeline showing political :nf!uence/controI 
of Malaysia to present. 

2) Write a synopsis of what shadow puppetry is and its role in 
Malaysian culture. 

3) Create a shadow puppet play and your own shadow puppets for 
use in your play. 

4) Research traditional Malaysian dance and learn one of them to 
teach to the class. Perhaps the Joget or the Hornbill dance will 
interest you. There is an example on one of the video tapes in the 
trunk. 

5) Spinning tops is a traditional Malaysian passtime in parts of the 
country. There's a wooden top in the trunk. Vou might research this 
and learn the technique for spinning. (Mrs. Smith might be able to 
help you.) 

6) Read about the batik process of imprinting fabric. How about 
designing a pattern and painting it on fabric? 

7) Plan a real batik project using the wax and paint process. 

8) Choose a jungle animal from the endangered species list and write 
and illustrate a report on it. 

9) The rainforest. Research what is currently being done to preuent 
the devastation of rainforests - everywhere in the world and in 
Malaysia. 

10) How does current logging practice compare to practice in the USA? 

1 1) What reforestation projects are similar in both countries? 

12) What are some difficulties the indigenous tribes of Malaysia are 
hauing that might be similar to our own Rmerican Indians problems? 



13) Kites - Malaysia is known for their beautiful, HUGE kites. There's 
a uery small etiample in the Trunk. Perhaps you'd like to find 
information on Malaysian kites and make your own. How 'bout a 
contest? 



14) There are seueral books in the trunk written by Heidi Munan. Mrs. 
Smith met and uislted with Heidi. She is a uery interestiny person and 
there is a uideo in the trunk of her speakiny to our yroup. Could you 
make a play from information in her books? 

15) Many of the customs in Malaysia are similar to our own. Many of 
them are different. Can you learn some of the Malaysian yreetings? 
Can you find out why they remoue their shoes at the door? 

16) The country is rich in customs pertaining to food and dining. UJha 
can you find out about acceptable table manners in Malaysia. What 
do they sue for eating utensils? Maybe we could plan a Malaysian 
lunch. (Mrs. Smith could help.) 

17) Religion is a big part of life for Malaysian people. Can you find 
out about the major religions practiced in Malaysia? How haue their 
uiews added to the way people Hue in Malaysia? 

18) Schools. UJhat can you find out about what children wear at 
school, how much time they spend there and what they learn? 



Materials: All materials nr information on obtaining necessary 
materials are auailable in the Artifacts Trunk. 

Background NntBs: See attached "Uisitation Notes " 

Evaluation: Demonstration throuyh questions and projects of an 
understanding of concepts and the likenesses and differences 
between the USA and Malaysia. 
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UISITHTION NOTES 



School Uisit 
July 8, 1993 

Sekoloh Kebongsaan Lati (National Latin School) 
Headmaster torincipan: Tuan Hj. Abdullah Ismalli 

Faculty: 14 women, 11 men 

Principal's title: Indicates he has been to Mecca (Hadi or Haji?) 
Student Population: Boys and girls 
Transportation: Bus: 467* 

walk: 237o 

motorcycle: 147o 

priuote car: 5.77* (Only 67* haue cars) 
Longest distance home to school is 5 Or 6 km. 
(I know it doesn't add up to 100% - perhaps the 
remainder board at the school or bike) 

Student flctiuities: Rll are held af ter school hours or on the 6th day. 
Rctiuities include: field hockey, Scouts, uolleyball, handball, soccer 
for boys, netball for girls and cliorus. 

Pre-school: There are 25 children for all-day pre-school. If the family 
income is under $175 a month, they are fed all meals. 

School Building: Series of buildings with open windows in classrooms 
and workrooms prouiding natural air circulation. Some fans are in 
euidence. The lunchroom is a couered, open patio with an enclosed 
seruing kitchen at one end. Utensils are unnecessary as local custom 
dictates eating with fingers from banana leaf as a "plate." 



OBSEBUBTIONS: 



Hygiene and Grooming: 

- Mirror outside euery classroom 

- Nail clippers outside euery classroom 

- Brush teeth on arriual, after lunch and before going home 
(There is a ground level water trough running the perimeter of 
the classrooms with a water spigot about euery four feet. The 
children each haue their own cup and toothbrush and find space 
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near their classroom for hygiene. This "saues time to haue the 
mater lines near the doors of the classrooms. 

- Children are rewarded at assemblies for cleanliness at school and 
at home ( as obserued by the principal through home visits) 

Routines and Mouement of Students 

- Always straight lines 

- Regimented 

- Recess of 30 minutes - this includes lunch. Following lunch, the 
children sit against the wall or near trees and read. 

- Some children haue to be "fetched" to school by the principal 

- Children are fingerprinted in the master ledger to teach them 
what it's like if they steal. 

- Master ledger lists all home visits. 

- fibsent three times=home uisit. 

Sign at School Gate: 

SORRY, YOU RRE LRTE. 
STRY OUTSIDE FOR 15 MINUTES. 

The gate opens after 15 minutes and children make up the time 
after school. 

Teachers : 

- Fiue year probationary period 

- If teacher-trainee raised in urban community, then sent to rural 
community to teach and uice uersa for teacher-trainees from 
rural backgrounds. 

- Mouing towards higher entry standards for teachers at the 
primary leuel 

. - Lounge/work area 

- all 25 teachers' desks in one room due to 
space problems 

- Red light in lounge eboue bulletin board. If it is flashing, it - 
indicates a uery important announcement. 



Sign in Classroom: 



NO WRITING ON DESKS. 
HLLHH IS WRITHING. 
CHALK IS ONLV FOR TEACHERS. 

Testing: 

- Children are tested at various leuels to determine eligibility for 
going on to next academic level. UJe were visiting the week before 
testing was about to begin for leuel 6. All children in this leuel whose 
parents are illiterate were boarding the entire week at school to 
study. The teachers were staying with them at night. Recording to 
the principal, "The teachers dread it, but the parents are very 
thankful." 

- UJe read in the newspapers that a "move is on" in the rural areas 
to include on-site quarters for teachers and their families as new, 
more modern boarding school facilities are being built. One reason for 
this is so teachers will be available in the evenings to help children. 
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UISITRTION NOTES / 

Malaysian History 
Dr. Khoo Kay Kim 

Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences 
Department of History 
Uniuersiti Malaya 

Accurate history is difficult because people can be so easily offended. 
"Geography" of Malaysia 

- Single nation after WWII - Malaya - April 1, 1946 

- 9 kingdoms - 9 monarchs 

5 states are not monarchies - Panang, Malaa;ca, Kuala Lumpur, 
Sarawak and Sabah 

- There are nine rulers and an executiue - a clash lasting one year 
that ended j'jst a feu; months ago 

Peninsula 

- became trading center 

- meeting place between east and west 

- descendents of traders - profits 

- Malaysians interested in goods & $$$ 

- 1400-lote 18th century - trade emphasis, no agricultural products 
for trade, only tin and gold 

- traded "jungle produce" ("God's work") 
"Heating" foods and "Cooling" foods 

R balance between yin and yan 

- Rubber - British tried to stop Malays from too much inuoluement in 
rubber 

- False impressions by British regarding motiuation of Malay people 

- 1509 - Europeans arriued (Portuguese) 
Tried to impose monopoly 

Ports 

- Penang 

- Terengganu - major port with reserues of gas and oli - the only 
state with 12 riuers flowing parallel to each other to the sea 

- Rll kingdoms were named after major riuers 
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Malacca 

- ruler mas descendant of RleHander the Great 

- In Malay, ruler must (had to) come from royalty or designated 
royalty - NOT like China where you could ouerthroui a dynasty and 
take power. 

The Malays were sea people and came to Malaysia 

The aborigines were land people and were from Malaysia. 

Rule: 

- Sovereignty was OK until 1957 and independence. Introduced 
elections. Prior to that time nothing was law unless the Sovereign 
Rulers (Kings) continued to euercise power euen though it was not 
in the constitution. The executive exerted pressure until rulers 
understood they had to follow the constitution. The executive 
"gave in" to many of the demands that were traditionally 
accepted, but were not law. 

- The King is designated by the 9 monarchs for 5 years of rule. He 
moues to the palace in Kuala Lumpur. There is no succession . He 
is elected. 

- The Prime Minister - The leader of the successful party in the 
general election becomes the prime minister. 

- Each state has own executive who is called Chief Minister. In 
states where there is a ruler, the euecutiue is called Minister 
Besar. 

Indonesia and Malaysian Relations: 

- Malay is much aduanced. 

- Indo - more aggressiue and hostile and their value for life is lesser 
They haue much more crime and burglary. 

Dr. Khoo's observation of Japanese' emulation of USR and lifestyle is 
that it will lead to trouble for Japan, where tradition has played such 
a strong role. 
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U I S ITRTI ON NOTES 



Jomo Sundaram. Economist 
Department of Analytical Economics 
Faculty of Economics and Administration 
Uniuersiti Malaya 
(Educated at Vale and Haruard) 

Specializes in Growth and Industrialization 
Affirmatiue Action 
US/Malaysia Economic Aelations 

Industrializing Malaysia, by Jomo Sundaram 

Fiue Phases 

1) Colonial Phase 

Three types of manufacturing industry 

- Processing for euport (tin and rubber) 

- Transportation of beverages by bulk 

- Food preparation - Chinese 

2) Post-Colonial in mid 1950 s 
Import English 

3) Euport oriented industry in 70 s 

- MIDA - Malaysian Industrial Deuelopment Association 

- Women in industries 

Electronics - 130-140,000 

Garments - no firm figures - perhaps 200,000 + 

4) Early 1980 s 

- Recession - poor economic situation 

- 1982 - austerity - big cuts in public spending 

- Japan extended cheap credit to Malaysia - between 1980 and 
1982 to promote heauy industry. This ended in 1984. 

5) Sustained boom from mid-80 s until present 

- Strong increase in east Asian inuestments 
Ethnic Relations 

Male immigration to Malaysia predominated until women mere 
allowed to immigrate. The gouernment played uarious labor groups 
off one another. For euample the Indians us. the Malays.This created 
many problems that mere reflected in the structure of the schools. 
A wide disparity in "education" euisted according to ethnicity. 
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UISITBTION NOTES 



Encik Rustam H. Sani 
Executiue Director, Publications 

Institute of Strategic and International Studies (ISIS) 

Malaysia and her People 
flt least 70 ethnic groups 
607o Malay fr srrall tribes 

1) Malays 

- Natiues? Anyone from Malaya Archipelago 

- 40-50,000 Aborigines from the interior (original people) 

- Malay-related on Sabah and Sarawak (mere head-hunters) 

- Non-natiues - Immigrants 

2) Chinese 

3) Indian 

The emphasis is now on the deuelopment of a national identity. The 
gouernment and its agencies are encouraging the blending of ethnic 
groups and a national language. It is difficult to define ethnic 
specificity. Currently, more neighborhoods are coming together and 
assimilating beyond public and business necessity. Neighborhoods are 
reportedly mining although social mining is thought to still be rare. 

There is an effort to giue special assistance to rural Malay to raise 
their standard from that of tillers of the soil and trade. 

Neuj immigrees —The gouernment neither encourages or outlaws 
immigration. They are selectiue about who comes in and all illegals 
are registered. If you marry a citizen, in one year you will become a 
citizen. The gouernment is particularly cautious about Indonesians, 
but they are the ones who are currently making up a big percentage 
of the labor force, particularly in the construction industry. (An 
observation: The construction crews liued in makeshift quarters right 
on or near the construction site. This is not a criticism, but a parallel 
to our own country some years ago and currently in some parts of the 
country. 




UlSITflTION NOTES 



Headmaster Nadarajah (Guru Basar Nadarajah- Guru Basar means "big 
teacher." 

Methodist Primary School 
Jalan 5/37 
46000Petaling Jaya 
Kuala Lumkpur 

Rssistants: Ms. Veoui 

Ms. Roselma 
Mr. Mehinger 
Mr. Mehallia 

The school mas founded by the church, but today, the property 
belongs to the church and the school belongs to the state. The school 
is controlled by the Ministry of Education. 

Registration for enrollment is open and is done three years prior to 
entry. Rppt oximately 6 or 7 months before the intended term begins, 
parents reconfirm enrollment and reserue a place in the school. Ther' 
are limits on the number of children allowed. Those mho do not 
register must find another school. 

The school mas established in 1960 mith 76 children and 2 teachers. 
Today, there are t*42 students and 42 teachers. The classes auetage 
22 students and are in turn shifts during the day. fl problem for the 
principal is supervision of students due to the necessary bus schedule. 
The bus brings the afternoon students about turn hours before their 
session begins. There are 6 standards (leuels) in the primary school, 
flt standard 5, summatiue tests are giuen. 

The curriculum is called KBSK or Kurikulum Baru Sekolah Rendah. This 
is a neuj curriculum for primary schools mith emphasis on the 3 R s. 
The children are learning a little at a time and mastering one skill at a 
time. It is reportedly inquiry and actiuity oriented. 
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The subjects :ouered for these students: 
Bahasa Malaysia 
English 
Math 

Moral Training for non-Muslims 

Religious Training for Muslims ( "Ugama" means religion) 
Arts & Crafts 
Physical Education 
Music 

Ko-kurikulum class 

flTam and Manusia (Human Beings & Envir onment I 
PSS - library Pusat Sumber - Resource 
Liuing Skills 
Exams 

NO historu. qeoqran hu or science in Primal u School 

Ko-kurikulum Organization 
Standards (leuels) 4, 5, &6 

Attend classes from 7:45-1:05 p.m. (5 hours 20 minutes) 
Eat lunch 
Go home 

Come back for ko-kurikulum between 4-6 p.m. 
Class Rctiuities are held betok en 8 and 1 1:0 0 a.m. on Satnrrtaiic 
Standards (leuels) I, 2, 0*3 
Play 

Eat lunch 

Attend classes from 1:10-6:15 p.m. 
Go home 

The children in 4, 5, &6 haue these choices for I club 0- I qame- 
Football 
Handball 
Badminton 
Swimming 
Gymnastics 
Netball 
Tae Kwan do 
Karate 
Chess 
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They haue 1 choice from among these required Saturday actiuities: 
Bahasa Malaysia 
English 
Math 
Computer 
Islam 

flrt/Crafts/Culture 
Road safety 
Girl Guides 
Scouts 

Girls may participate in all sports, but they don't. 

Friday Schedule: 
12:30 dismissal for a 12:30 - 2:30 prayer time for Muslims 
2:30 p.m. session at school 

In the national primary schools, parents must choose either one based 
in Tamil, Bahasa Malay or Chinese, but Bahasa Malay language is 
required in Tamil and Chinese-speaking schools. 

The gouet nrnent funds minor repairs. Neui buildings and big projects 
are often funded by the parent associations unless the school is a 
gouernment "aided" school. The Methodist School is an "aided" school 
as opposed to a "fully-aided" school. 

fill salaries and trauel are funded by the gouernment. fl grant of 
money- comes to about $RM 3,000 to buy paper and books. Teacher 
salaries are an auerage of $RM700 a month for 12 months. 

Graduate teachers are in secondary schools. Non-graduate teachers 
are in primary schools. The highest saiary paid to a primary teacher 
ujith 3 years of college is: 

$RM725 per month Salary anf $RM1 1 5 allowance for housing 

to a maximum of $RM 1 007-2,000 

Contracts are for 5 years - "Once a teacher - die a teacher." 
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Student eualuation: 



They haue targets and goals as a school and as indiuidual teachers. 
Assessment tests at end of leuel 6. The children mill haue an essay in 
Bahasa Malay and tests in English and mathematics. 

Children are giuen due process fir infractions and they are allowed to 
"cane" a child. This is done only in most dire circumsances. Children 
are not eKpelled unless inuolued uuith a police matter. Sometimes a 
child is suspended for a meek or tmo. They report no racial/ethnic 
problems or uandalism. 

Children buy their omn books unless they are poor, then they're giuen 
them. Eighty-fiue per cent (85%) get free books. There is a $RM15 
fee assessed each child for actiuities. There is free lunch for qualified 
and a 1/2 price milk subsidy. 

Space is a problem. 

The Ministry of Education has sole responsibility for direction and 
change. Principals and their staffs are allowed some lattitude in 
deliuery of instruction, but there is reportedly so much pressure from 
the tests, creatiuity is limited. 
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LECTURE NOTES 



Dr. Fred Denny Suggested reading: flhmad, Leila, 

Uniuersity of Colorado Women and Gender in Islam 
Boulder, Colorado 

Islam - Submission and a ujay of life. The eKKence of all religion. 
Koran - Recitation 

Muslim - One who is truly submissive to God and can fearlessly do 

things. One who has surrendered. 
Tawheed orTawhid - making/thinking oneness. R striuing to make 

all of God's seruants one. No room in the liturgy for 

differences. (Is this where the concern for political 

upheauels in Malaysia comes from?) 
Shirk - away or association/idolatry 

Rngels - Most Christians belieue in angels and Jews, too because of 
Babylonian emle. They bring to earth God's reuelation and 
finally a last reuelation to the prophet, Mohammed. 
Recording angels - one on each shoulder. Balance between 
free will and predistination. 

Fiue Pillars of Islam: 

1) The Shahadaht ?) - Bearing witness. Allah is the only God and 
Mohammed is the messenger of Allah. There is a chant that Dr. 
Denny shared with us, which is in the Koran. 

2) Salat - Prayer or liturgy repeated fiue times a day. R total remoual 
of self from the day. Rblution is practiced following bodily 
function. Ordering one's life through spiritual uplifting or renewal. 
Muslim men and women are equal before God. 

3) Zakat (sp?) - alms-giuing - not charity. Formal taH or leuy. 
Means of purification. Certain % of cash, cattle or crops from 
minimum and aboue. Each year a percentage of entire wealth is 
assessed. 

4) Saum or Sajyjam - Fasting 1 of 1 2 months of lunar calendar. 354 n/y 
days - repeats a complete cycle euery 33 years. RRMRDRN is a 
uery holy month. 

5) Hajj_- Pilgrimage to Mecca if circumstances permit. Once during 
a lifetime if possible, you "make a hajj." This pilgrimage leaues 
people with a greater responsibility. Hajja is a title for those who 
haue made the trek. Sometimes, just the letter "H." is used. 
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Reference Materials - nil included in Learning Center "Trunk" 

The Malaysia Trunk may be checked out for local use directly from: 

Diane Smith, Principal 
Spring Creek Elementary School 
(307) 721-4410 

Anyone outside of Laramie, Wyoming interested in receiuing print 
copies of plans and materials may contact Diane at: 

Spring Creek Elementary School 
1203 Russell Street 
Laramie, Wyoming 82070 

Pri nt Materials - Books and Pamphlets and Periodicals: 

Basri, Ghazli, Bn integrated Education System in a Multl- 

faith and Multi-Cultural X^/?//^ flngkatan Belia Islam Malaysia, 1991 

Cultural Uillage Guide, Passport to Sarawak Cultural Village, Sarauiak, 
Malaysia, Borneo (Good oueruieiv of tribes indigenous to Malaysia) 

Davison, G.DJ.H., & Kieuj, R., Burung-Burung Malays/a iBir 6s) f Malayan 
Nature Society, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia (Malay language only) 

Erickson, Joan (editor), Sunset Southeast tisia Travel Guide 
(Philippines, Thailand,, Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia*, Lane Publishing 
Co., Menlo Park, California, 1989 

Fraser-Lu, Syluia, Indonesian Batik - Processes. Patterns and Places, 
Oxford Uniuersity Press, 1991 

Gaudart, Hyacinth, B Typology of Bilingual Education in Malaysia, 
Journal of Multilingual and Multicultural Development, Uol, 8 No 6 
1987 ' 

Gaudart, Hyacinth, Play English /, Federal Publications, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, 1982 

Gaudart, Hyacinth, ///siting Malaysia; B Guidebook for Women, flMK 
Interaksi Sdn. Bhd. Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 1990 
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Information booklet, Batu Lintang Teachers' College 

Kieuj, Bong Heang, Maiagsian Frogs and Toads, Malayan Nature 
Society, Kuala LUrnput, Malaysia (2 copies - one in Malay and one in 
English) 

Kieuj, B.H. & Ruth Kieuj, Mafagsian Mammals, Malayan Nature Society, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia (2 copies - one rn Malay and one in English) 

Kini, Oulu Dan, Dekacorak Tekstil Malagsia (Maiagsian Textile Design, 
Old and Next}, Balai Seni Lukis Negara 

Kirton, Laurence and Tan Man UJah, Malaysian Insects, Malayan Nature 
Society, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 

Krannich, Ronald L., and Caryl Rae Krannich, Shopping in Exotic 
Singapore and Malagsia, Impact Publications, Manassas, Ufl,1989 

Leong, Gregory, Festivals of Malagsia, Pelanduk Publications (M) Sdn 
Bhd, 1992 

Malaysian Gouernment Publication, FFLDft SFBTINS DlllB COMPIFH, The 
role of the Federal Land Deuelopment Authority 

Malaysia Tourism Promotion Board, Fascinating Malagsia - Calendar of 
Events, 1993, (Includes narratiues of fourteen Malaysian festiuals and 
major holidays.) 

Malaysia Tourism Promotion Board, Malagsia Dances, Ministry of 
Culture, Brts and Tourism 

Malaysia Tourism Promotion Board, Malagsia Fascinating adventures, 
Ministry of Culture, Arts and Tourism 

Malaysia Tourism Promotion Board, Malagsia Dill Deserts, Ministry of 
Culture, flits and Tourism 

Malaysia Tourism Promotion Board, Malagsia islands and Beaches 
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Malaysia Tourism Promotion Board, Malaysia Na tlonal Parks, Ministry 
of Culture, Arts and Tourism 

Malaysia Tourism Promotion Board, Malaysia Travel Planner, Ministry 
of Culture, Arts and Tourism 

Malaysia Tourism Promotion Board, Malaysia Waterfalls, Ministry of 
Culture, Rrts and Tourism 

Malaysia Tourism Promotion Board, Visitors' Guide to Malaysia 1993, 
4th edition 



Malaysian To urismP to mo tionBoard, Vour Diver's Passport to Malaysia 

Mansor, Sitizohra and George Chong, Bek-bek Kambing, (Childrens' 
music) FEP International Sdn. Bhd. Selangor, Malaysia, 1982 

Ministry of Education Malaysia, Curriculum Deuelopment Centre, 
National Philosophy of Education, 1988 

Ministry of Education Malaysia, Teacher Education in Malaysia, 1991 

Ministry of Education Malaysia, The New Primary School Curriculum, 
1990 



Ministry of Education Malaysia, National Philosophy of Education and 
Organizational Structure of the Ministry of Education Malaysia 

Ministry of Education Malaysia, Education In Malaysia, 1989, 
Educational Planning and Research Diuision 

Moore, Wendy, Malaysia-land Where the Winds Meet, Passport 
Books, 1989 

Munan, Heidi, Sarawak Stories - Bldayuh and Melanau Tales, Penerbit 
Fajar Bakti Sdn. Bhd., 1991 (autographed copy) 

Munan, Heidi, lhan Stories, Penerbit Fajar Bakti Sdn. Bhd., 1 990 
(autographed copy) 
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Munan, Heidi, Sarawak Crafts: Methods, Materials and Motif* OHford 
Uniuersity Press, 1989 (Autographed copy) 

National Wildlife Federation, Bain Forests: Heip Save Their layers of 
life, National Wildlife Federation, 1993 

Palm Oil Research Institute of Malaysia, POBIM Information Series, 
(Packet ol articles on the palm oil industry), Ministry of Primary 
Industries, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 

Penerbitan Kerabat (M) Sdn. Bhd„ Welcome to Malaysia Januaru 93 
Uol. 1,1993 9 ' 

Periodical: Malaysia Tourism Promotion Board, " Popular Malaysian 
ftecipes, 'Ministry of Culture, Arts and Tourism 

Periodical: Safeway Nutrition Awareness Program, Food Unlimited, p. 7 
recipes for "Indonesian Beef Satay" and "Satay Saute" 

Periodical: Exxon Corporation, The Lamp, Spring 1993, Uol. 75, "B 

Century ofProyress in Malaysia * 

Periodical: Imej UJanita Mutakhir, "NON8? July, 1993 

Periodical: ■ Ber ll/orld Borne Scene , " (The magazine for contemporary 
Malaysian Liuing), Berita Publishing, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, uol. II, 
\ 993 

Periodical: Malaysia Airlines, "B/inysofSold," (the inflight magazine 
of Malaysia Airlines,) July, 1 993 

PetalinyJaya, Selangor, Malaysia, 1983 ( information on shadow 
puppetry) 

Price, Sean, iSlBM IN BMFBICB, Junior Scholastic, Uol. 96, No 2 
September 17, 1993, ISSN 0022-6688, Includes NBC News Uideo ' 
Cassette Tape 

Ramadan, Said, Islamic Law, Its Scope and Equity, Muslim Youth 
Mouement of Malaysia, 1992 
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Bupa & diva (Form and Sou// - The Continuity of Tradition in 
Contemporary Malaysian Brts, Dalai Seni Lukis Negara, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, 1993 

Rubeli, Ken, Tropicai Bain Forest in South-fast Bsia: B Pictorial 
Journey Tropical Press Sdn. Bhd., Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 1 986 

School Yearbook, Sekoloh Menenyah ICerajaan Baur lt t ,tany. 1992. 
(Malay, English and Chinese languages) 

Sheehan, Sean, The insider's Guide to Malaysia & Singapore. Nouo 
Editions, 1993 

Sheppard, Mubin, Taman Saujana /Banco. Drama, Music and Magic in 
Malaya- lony and Not-so-lony ByoA International Book Seruice 

Singapore Tourist Promotion Board, Raffles City Tower #36-04, The 
Tropical Island of Singapore in the South China Seas (l oe included this 
because of Singapore's location relatiue to peninsular Malaysia) 

Taylor, Eric, Musical Instruments of South-Fast Bsla. Onford Uniuersitu 
Press, 1991 . 

Tan Sri Datuk UJira Rbdul Rahman flrshad, Director General of Education 
Malaysia, The Integrated Curriculum for Secondary Schools (ICSSf 

UJalt Disney Company, Mickey (Mickey Mouse-fln flctiuity Book in 
Malay language) 

UJheeler, Tony, et al, Malaysia. Singapore and Brunei, lonely Planet 
Travel Survival Kit, Lonely Planet Publications, 1991 




Audio and Uideo Cassette Tapes: 

Audio Cassette Tape, Uisit Malaysia Vear Secretariat, Ministry of 
Culture, Arts & Tourism, Malaysia Tourism Promotion Board, MALAYSIA 
-Promise of the Fast (Audio Uignettes of each of the 14 Malysian 
states) 



Uideo Cassette Tape, Center for Educational Technology and Media, The 
Arts Center, Uniuersiti Sains Malaysia, Shadow Play/(Puppe try J . ffsean 
Tourist forum and Universiti Sains Malays^ * 

Uideo Cassette Tape, fulhright '93 Malaysia experience, A Linda Rogers 
Film, edited by Diane Smith 

Uideo Cassette Tape, " Paradise lost? y " Narrated by Diane Sawyer , Les 
Eaton, EHecutiue Producer, ( Content concerns the Penan Tribe, an 
indigenous people of the rain forest on Sarawak dating back 40,000 
years. **Boy child naked and urinating towards end of tape - you 
might uiant to enplain to your students that in their lifestyle, this is 
acceptable.)) 

Uideo Cassette Tape, Scholastic & NBC News, I Si ffM: People, Culture, 
Conflict,^ in conjunction with Print Material: Junior Scholastic, 
ISIJIM in ffMFPtCA ,Uol. 96, No. 2, September 17, 1993, ISSN 0022-6688 
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Postcards: 63 laminated cards representing all Malaysian states and 
depicting uarious cultural actiuities 



Music: S heet music all located in red hinder 

- Pesta Muzik Sekolan, Kementerian Pelajaran, 1971, Soma AT/fa Be/a 

- Musim Buahan 

- Chan Mali Chan 

- Temasya Pesta 

- Payong Mahkota 

- Pantai Timor 

- Nona Zaman Sekarang 

- To Know Malaysia is to Loue Malaysia 

- Tanah Pusaka 

- Bahasa Untok Perpaduan 

- Senja 

- Malaysia - Promise of the East, ** Includes Audio Cassette tape of 
same name 
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Other print, laminated materials: 



- Malaysian stamps 

- Malaysian coins - also, coinage from Singapore, Hong Kong, Macau 
and Canton, China 

- Basic Bahasa Malaysia language translated to English- 3 sheets 

- Maps and Guides - 26 representing all states 

- Newspaper articles chosen to giue an ouetall uiew of the 
country and similarities to our ouin: 

- Bintulu: original site for oldest assembly 

- Neuj place for children to play - recreational centre 

- Saraujakians for World Scout Conference 

- Sibu-Miri neuis in brief 

- fldenann's statement welcomed ( special priuileges for 
Sarawak Indian Community (Sikhs) 

- Bidayuhs - Western writers' description of Bidayuhs 
unjustified 

- Judge rejects union's application concerning meal 
allowance 

- Cabinet fines uideo arcade age limit 

- Teacher of English recalls the hilarious, happy times 

- How to restore glamour to teaching job 

- Uiolent picture of US schools 

- When kids don't enjoy schooling anymore 

- Laramie Bendezuous (column) 

- Flower Festiual - 

- Back to the jungle 

- Flats - Bako National Park 

- Pictures - 1 of King, 1 of Queen 

- Posters - Endangered Species 

- Bainforests 
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Malaysian oroducts/souuenirs/samoles: 



- Banner - Uniuersiti Malat, Kuala Lumpur 

- Batik design press 

- Batik samples - 3 large may be used as tablecloths or as a "pareo 
or "sarong" & 5 small or napkin size 

- Boar's looth necklace - Iban charm 

- Bookmarks - 29 butterfly 

- Bracelets - wouen, tribal - 5 

- Egg cup - used in traditional wedding receptions 

- Wedding egg holder - siluery 

- Dress-Traditional Malaysian - 1 boy s (red), 1 girl s (floral) 

- Games - "Relate," Language Board Games 

- Kite - miniature 

- Letter opener, Uniuersiti Malaya 

- Musical instruments: 

- wood "flute" 

- shell noisemaker rhythm instrument 

- Pencils - Kelantan Schools 

- Placemat - uiouen design 

- Puppets - 1 male, 1 female 

- Shadow puppets - 2 

- Silk/cotton SflRI - adult costume 

- Silk scarf - Sarawak Cultural Uillage 

- Soap - LUH Beauty - (a palm oil product) 

- Wooden top and string 

- Uiouen fan - from Iban Tribe - Sarawak 

- Wouen fisherman's baskets - 1 

- Wouen, zippered purse 
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